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\  The  Chicago  Tribune 
A  MAGAZINE 


Best  way  to  cover  more  ground  in  tUiicago 
and  its  booming  suburbs  is  to  advertise 
I  in  the  (^hicago  Tribune  Magazine. 

■  It  goes  home  to  95b.0()()  families  in 

^  Metroj)olitan  ('hicago  — 65'’,  to  123%  more 

'\  than  are  reached  by  any  other  newspajier 

^  magazine  supplement. 

It  delivers  a  bigger  audience  in  Chicago 
Hr.  '  and  suburbs  than  are  reached  by  the  top  11 
VI'  (  national  weekly  magazines  combined. 

More  and  more  advertisers  are  reserving 
space  in  the  (3iicago  Tribune  Magazine. 

\  New  linage  records  are  lx*ing  set  every  month 
I  Why  not  put  it  to  work  for  you? 


7d  6e  Chicago,  he  B!^'nw€Th‘bunet 


MARK  OF 


ESTABLISHED 
LEADERSHIP  IN 
GRAPHIC  ARTS 
EQUIPMENT 


MIEHLE*  GOSS  •DEXTER 


Incorporated 


This  is  the  new  symbol  of  M-G-D. 

It  represents  long  established  leadership  in  the  design  and 
manufacture  of  printing,  binding,  paper  cutting  and  packaging 
equipment.  It  represents  a  world-wide  reputation  for  superior 
performance,  dependability  and  service. 

This  leadership  was  created  over  the  years  by  technically-minded 
companies,  operrting  independently.  Today,  as  divisions  of 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter,  they  are  backed  by  the  coordinated  engi¬ 
neering  facilities  of  the  whole  organization. 

The  entire  Graphic  Arts  Industry  now  benefits  from  the  great 
concentration  of  research  and  development  talent  represented  by 
the  M-G-D  symbol.  Broad  experience  in  all  branches  of  the 
industry  is  reflected  in  improved  equipment  and  methods  to  meet 
today’s  production  requirements. 


L 


THK  MIBHLE  COMPANY 

Sheet-fed  letterjfress,  offset  and 
carton  equipment. 


THE  OOS8  COMPANY 

Roll-fed  ncwsim/mr,  magazine  and 
rotogravure  jwesses. 


THE  DEXTER  COMPANY 

Folding,  slitching,  trimming  and 
bookbinding  equipment. 


THE  LAWSON  COMPANY 

Paper  cutting,  trimming  and  drill¬ 
ing  equipment. 


MERCURY  ENOINEERINO 
CORPORATION 

Roll-fed  jnresscs  and  equiptnent  for 
the  carton  industry. 


INTERNATIONAL 

OPERATIONS 

Goss  operates  a  plant  in  England. 
M-G-D  subsidiaries  and  selected 
distributors  provide  sales  and 
service  to  the  Graphic  .4r/s  Industry 
on  every  continent. 


THE  FILMSORT  COMPANY 

Ajicrture  cards,  equipment  and 
service  for  microfilm  fding  systems. 


M-D  BLOWERS,  INC. 

Rotary  blowers  and  superchargers 
for  industrial  applications. 


THE  WORLD'S  BEST-KNOWN  ADVENTURE  FEATURE! 


The  greatest  fiction-hero  of  all  time  will  soon  embark  on  what  we  believe  will  be  the  most 
popular  adventure-series  in  his  long  and  always-exciting  career.  Troubled  by  warring  mankind's  seem¬ 
ingly  headlong  race  toward  self-destruction,  Tarzan  turns  his  back  on  civilization  to  plunge  far  into 
the  unexplored  heart  of  the  still-primeval  continent,  seeking  peace  and  happiness  in  nature's  unspoiled 
wilderness. 

The  new  story,  in  both  the  Sunday  color-page  and  the  daily  strip,  will  open  with  three  succes¬ 
sive  sequences,  each  leading  naturally  to  the  next,  and  each  providing  an  excellent  starting  point  for 
new  subscribers,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Mystery  of  the  Silent  White  Boy.  In  the  village  of  the  Medicine  Men,  Tarzan  finds  a 
lost  youngster  of  his  own  race.  Who  is  he?  How  did  he  get  there?  Why  does  he  never  speak?  (Starts 
Sunday,  Nov.  23,  in  the  color-page;  Monday,  Nov.  24,  in  the  daily  strip.) 

2.  The  Mystery  of  the  Evil  Mountain.  Why  do  the  Medicine  Men  shun  the  sheer-walled  vol¬ 
canic  cone  that  towers  above  the  steaming  jungle?  Tarzan  and  the  boy  scale  the  heights  and  find  a 
prehistoric  wonderland,  uninhabited  by  man.  (Starts  Dec.  1 4  in  page;  Dec.  1 5  in  strip.) 

3.  The  Mystery  of  the  Vanished  Civilization.  What  long-dead  people  created  the  half- 
buried  ruins,  the  huge  stone  statues  and  the  priceless  treasures  that  Tarzan  discovers?  Why  did  they 
leave  this  mountain-top  paradise?  (Starts  Dec.  28  in  nage;  Dec.  29  in  strip.) 

Tarzan* s  search  for,  and  discovery  of,  this  natural  “Shangri-La,"  and  his  subsequent 
struggles  to  maintain  it  uncontaminated  by  worldly  greed  and  lust,  will  strike  a  deeply 
responsive  chord  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  present-day  newspaper  readers,  young, 
old  and  middle-aged, 

PHONE.  WIRE  OR  WRITE  FOR  DETAILS,  RATES  AND  AVAILABILITY 
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noticed  a  remarkable 
unity  of  purpose”  — 


from  U.P.I.  Reporter 
by  Earl  J.  Johnson 

General  News  Mgr.  and 
Vice  President  of  U.P.I. 


‘‘During  a  personal  errand  to  Florida  last  week  I  had 
a  chance  to  look  in  briefly  on  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 
Here  is  a  morning  paper  that  summarizes,  indexes,  keys, 
labels  and  departmentalizes  its  reading  matter  beyond 
anything  I've  seen  elsewhere  on  a  daily.  If  there  are  four 
airplane  accidents  in  one  day  you’ll  find  them  grouped 
on  one  page.  Front  page  stories  carry  precedes  point¬ 
ing  to  related  background,  interpretation  or  comment  in¬ 
side  the  paper.  National,  foreign  and  state  news  is  sum¬ 
marized  in  wide  boxes  on  the  pages  devoted  to  these 
categories.  Syndicated  columnists  are  rarely  published 
regularly  in  fixed  positions.  Instead  they  are  judged  on 
how  well  they  illuminate  today’s  events.  If  a  syndicated 
column  bears  pertinently  on  a  front  page  dispatch  the 
column  is  likely  to  appear  in  an  adjoining  position  on  the 
front  page.  Columnists  are  printed  only  when  they  tend 
to  enhance  the  news,  discarded  if  they  contribute  noth¬ 
ing  to  the-integrated  product. 

"Another  distinctive  thing  obout  this  paper  is  its  lib¬ 
eral  use  of  illustrations  —  especially  maps,  graphs  and 
charts.  These  are  usually  enlivened  by  touches  of  red, 
blue  or  green  ink.  I  saw  the  whole  top  half  of  one  page 
devoted  to  a  map  of  the  Caribbean  showing  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  hurricanes  .  •  .When  the  new  four-cent  stamp 
came  out  the  Times  reproduced  it  on  page  one,  achiev¬ 
ing  the  right  shade  by  mixing  a  bit  of  standard  red  into 
a  pot  of  cerise  .  .  . 

"On  week  days  the  Times  usually  has  four  sections. 
Each  has  its  own  front  page  make-up.  .  .  . 

"The  Times  rewrites  some  wire  service  copy,  but  not 
as  much  as  the  Copley  newspapers  in  San  Diego,  Calif., 
which  I  described  in  U.  P.  Reporter  March  22,  1956. 
However,  it  does  re-vamp  and  re-arrange  reading  matter 
more  than  most  papers  in  its  circulation  class  (nearly 
100,000).  I  got  the  impression  that  the  Times  is  able  to 
achieve  this  flexibility  of  makeup  and  news  treatment 
because  it  has  somehow  prevailed  over  the  mechanical 
barriers  that  put  so  many  of  us  in  strait  jackets.  I  noticed 
a  remarkable  unity  of  purpose  among  all  departments." 

This  nice  report  has  al¬ 
ready  brought  much 
mail  and  many  subscrip¬ 
tions  from  other  editors. 

Thanks. 


^t.]^eterHbur5  SimcB 

FLORIDA'S  REST  NEWSRARCR 


Write  -  phone  -  wire  -  or  better  still 
visit  us  for  detoiled  market  data. 


Nov.  9-12 — Association  of  National  Advertisers,  meeting  for  membsfi 
only,  The  Homestead,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

Nov.  10 — National  Association  of  Reel  Estate  Editors,  annual  meeting  m 
clinic,  Marie  Hopkins  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

Nov.  12-15 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  annual  mast, 
ing,  French  Lick-Sheraton  Hotel,  French  Lick,  Ind. 

Nov.  13 — American  Association  of  Newspaper  Representatives,  President 
Day  luncheon  meeting;  Yale  Club,  New  York  City. 

Nov.  14 — United  Press  International  Newspaper  Editors  of  Massachusstls, 
third  annual  meeting,  Somerset  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nov.  16 — New  Mexico  APME  Shirtsleeve  Seminar,  Hilton  Hotel,  Albu¬ 
querque,  N.  M. 

Nov.  16— Advertising  Sales  Clinic,  Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Bilfmore 
Hotel,  Oklahoma  City. 

Nov.  16-18 — Texas  Circulation  Managers’  Association,  annual  convention, 
Texas  Hotel,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Nov.  17-19 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  annual  convention, 
Boca  Raton  Hotel  and  Club,  Boca  Raton,  Fla. 

Nov.  19-22 — Sigma  Delta  Chi  national  convention,  U.  S.  Grant  Hotii  | 
San  Diego,  Cal. 

Nov.  29-30 — Tri-State  Daily  Newspaper  Editors  Conference,  third  annus!, 
sponsored  by  Southern  Illinois  University,  Marquette  Hotel,  Cape 
Girardeau,  Mo. 

Dec.  4-6 — Texas  High  School  Press  Association,  annual  conventlon-Clinic, 
Texas  Woman’s  University,  Denton,  Tex. 

Dec.  5-6 — California  Press  Association,  annual  Winter  meeting,  Clift  Hotel 
San  Francisco. 

Dec.  5-6 — New  England  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  convention  anc 
annual  meeting,  Parker  House,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dec.  8-19 — American  Press  Institute,  City  Editors  seminar,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  New  York. 

Dec.  13-14 — North  Carolina  Associated  Press  News  Council,  Barrlnge- 
Hotel,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

1959 


Jan.  8-1^— Arkansas  Press  Association — National  Editorial  Association 
Midwinter  Convention,  Arlington  Springs,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Jan.  8-10— Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  annual  convention,  Pionea’ 
Hotel.  Tucson,  Ariz. 

Jan.  8-10 — National  Editorial  Association  meeting,  Arlington  Hotel,  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 

Jan.  12-15— National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  48th  annual  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Statler,  New  York.  I 

Jan.  18-20 — Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  annual  me«t- 
Ing,  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Jan.  18-21 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Jan.  20-22 — Now  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  Conven¬ 
tion,  Hotel  Konmore,  Boston. 

Jan.  23-24— Now  Mexico  Press  Association,  annual  convention  Alamogordo 
New  Mexico.  1 

Jan.  23-24 — ^Wyoming  Press  Association,  60th  annual  meeting.  Plains  Hotel,  I 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.  1 

Jan.  25-27— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  I3tk  | 

annual  Business  Conference.  Francis  Marion  Hotel,  Charleston,  Soutt  I 
Carolina. 

Jan.  30-31 — Newspaper  Purchasing  Agents  Group,  second  annual  con¬ 
ference,  Sheraton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  1-3— New  York  State  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  and  N.  T 
State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  joint  Winter  meeting.  Plaza  Hotel. 
New  York  City. 

Feb.  2 — New  York  State  Associated  Dallies  meeting.  Plaza  Hotel,  Ne» 
York  City. 

Feb.  2-13 — American  Press  Institute  seminar.  Advertising  Directors  of  news¬ 
papers  under  75.000  circulation,  Columbia  University,  New  York  CHy 

Feb.  15-17— Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Winter  meeting.  Drake  Hotel 
Chicago. 

March  2-4— Press  Congress  of  the  World,  University  of  Missouri,  Columble. 


Mo. 


March  7-9 — Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  16th  annual.  Hotel  St 
Paul.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

March  8-10 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Western  Division),  Hot* 
Texas,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 
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MORE  PROOF 
THAT  THE  TRIB  MOVES 
THE  BIG  WHEEL  FAMILIESI... 


NEW  YORK 


The  new  Herald  Tribune  Home  Study  on  Long  Island  shows  that  63%  of  TRIB  families 
have  incomes  in  excess  of  $7000  a  year . . .  almost  30%  exceed  $10,000  . . . 
and  over  10%  are  in  the  $15, 000-plus  bracket!  These  are  the  quality 

families  that  buy  quantity  .  • .  the  families  with  more  wants . . .  _ 

more  able  and  willing  to  buy.  They’re  the  big  reason  why  the  TRIB  gives  IKeratb  ^Tribune 

TODAY’S  VITAL  NEWSPAPER! 

230  West  41st  Strsst,  NswVorK  3e,  N.  V. 


you  more  results  per  advertising  dollar!  Get  all  the  details . 
get  the  top  of  the  New  York  Market ...  get  in  the  TRIB! 
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*  A  European  Edition  of  the  Herald  Tribune  ia  published  daily  in  Paris 


finds  solid  buying  power 

There  is  one  best  way  to  drive  home  a 
sales  message  to  the  readers  of  THE 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE  MONITOR.  That  is, 
to  tell  them  your  story  in  the  columns  of 
their  favorite  daily  newspaper. 

Retailers  tell  us  they  know  through 
experience  that  MONITOR  readers  make 
a  regular  practice  of  asking  for  MONITOR- 
advertised  merchandise  by  brand  name. 


Your  business  will  profit  from  the 
stimulus  of  a  program  of  advertising  in 
the  MONITOR.  Without  obligation  on  your 
part,  we  will  gladly  draw  up  a  detailed 
proposal  of  MONITOR  advertising  custom- 
made  to  the  requirements  of  your  product 
or  service.— THE  CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE 
MONITOR,  One,  Norway  Street,  Boston 
15,  Massachusetts. 


Christian 

.Science 

Monitor 


News,  Advertising,  Readenhip 
Devoted  to  Building  a  ^ 

Better  Civilization 


Branch  Offices 
NEW  YORK:  588  Fifth  Avenue' 
CHICAGO:  333  N.  Michigan  Avenue 
LOS  ANGELES:  650  S.  Grand  Avenue 
LONDON,  W.C.  163/4  Strand 
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Puzzling  Pageant  of  Page  One  .  .  . 


A  L  OsTROW,  Cleveland  Press,  has  written  this  eloquently 
moving  tribute  to  our  craft  and  its  craftsmen: 


Tlie  magic  world  of  Page  One  is  a  plare  of  love  and  laughter, 
death  and  disaster. 

Here  is  a  giant  stage,  replete  with  heroes  and  heroines,  villiam 
and  victims. 

The  characters  frequently  change  roles  as  the  presses  roar  their 
I  ceaseless  symphony  of  strife  and  struggle,  triumph  and  tragedy, 

1  fame  and  shame,  rags-to-riches  and  riches-to-rags. 

I  Today’s  hero  may  be  tomorrow’s  heel  .  .  .  today’s  punk  to- 
'  morrow’s  prime  minister. 

People  and  places  rocket  out  of  obscurity  into  the  spotlight  of 
I  banner  headlines,  and  vanish  abruptly  like  burned  out  meteors  as 
other  deadlines  come  and  go. 

Page  One  is  always  changing,  always  exploding  into  new  subjects 
and  scenery,  always  erupting  with  new  faces  and  datelines.  It’s 
like  a  mecurial  mistress  who  can’t  be  true  to  one  or  two,  but 
!  must  recruit  a  passing  parade  of  favorites  who  push  their  prede- 
I  cessors  into  oblivion. 

I  Sex  crimes  and  royal  romances  .  .  .  fires  and  floods  .  .  .  fear 
i  and  famine  .  .  .  earthquakes  and  political  upheavals  .  .  .  gangland 
guns  and  wars  between  governments  .  .  .  love  and  hate  ...  courage 
and  cowardice  ...  spats  and  speeches  ...  horse  race  results  and 
crackdowns  on  bookies  .  .  .  vice  dens  and  new  skyscrapers  .  .  .  spicy 
divorce  trials  and  the  progress  of  science  .  .  .  race  riots  and  revolu¬ 
tions  .  .  .  miracle  drugs  and  hassels  over  hatracks  .  .  .  strikes  and 
embezzlements  .  .  .  ball  games  and  diplomatic  duels  .  .  .  scoundrch 
and  Good  Samaritans  .  .  .  new  discoveries  and  old  passions  .  .  . 

These  are  some  of  the  ing^redients  of  Page  One. 

The  list  of  components  is  endless.  All  the  stories  and  pictures 
I  have  in  common  is  that  they’re  interesting  to  a  lot  of  readers— or 
interesting  to  one  news  editor— -or  interesting  to  one  news  editor’s 
I  boss— or  the  boss’  wife— or  the  boss’  boss.  Or  maybe  they  just  hap¬ 
pen  to  fit  an  open  spare  in  the  make-up  form. 

A  scholar  who  seeks  to  chart  the  mainstreams  of  modem  times 
may  have  difficulty  doing  so  with  no  other  guide  than  Page  One. 

But  Page  One  mirrors  the  mood  of  the  moment.  It’s  here  today 
.  .  .  replated  tomorrow  ...  or  sooner.  Page  One’s  wet  ink  tells  what 
people  are  thinking  and  talking  about,  aside  from  intimate  personal 
problems,  right  now,  this  minute. 

I  And,  even  before  the  ink  is  dry,  the  fickle  jade,  like  the  fickle 
I  public,  is  peering  in  a  thousand  other  directions. 

Page  One  may  be  inconsistent,  irrelevant,  a  trifle  impatient,  and 
a  wee  bit  soprano— but  the  lady  is  rarely  iliill. 


— Speaking  of  Page  One,  the  annual  Front  Page  Ball  of  the  New 
York  Newspaper  Women’s  Club  is  to  be  held  at  the  Astor  Nov.  14.  Of 
the  150  members,  two-thirds  are  married.  Here  are  married  names  of  a 
few  byline  girls:  Mrs.  Herbert  .\sbury — Edith  Evans  Asbury,  Fimes; 
Mrs.  Maurice  Kivel — Maggie  Bartel,  Daily  News;  Mrs.  Frederick  Gash- 
Kitty  Hanson,  Daily  News;  Mrs.  Frederick  Beach — Ida  Jean  Kain,  King 
Features;  Mrs.  Irving  Eckman — Fern  Marja,  Post;  Mrs.  Archie  Vasdi- 
ad  is — Joan  O’Sullivan,  King  Features;  Mrs.  Morton  Heilman — Joan 
Rattner,  This  Week;  Mrs.  Walter  MiUis — Eugenia  Sheppard,  Herali 
Tribune;  Mrs.  Lewis  Randolph— Carol  Taylor,  World-Telegram  &  Sun; 
Mrs.  Victor  E.  Friedman — Kathleen  Teltsch,  Times;  Mrs.  Peter  Terra- 
nova — Jeanne  Toomey,  Journal- American;  Mrs.  John  Vickery — Qaire 
Wallace.  World-Telegram  &  Sun. 


— James  Joseph  (Gene)  Tunney,  the  former  heavyweight  champioa 
now  big-business  man,  is  a  director  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail. 
a  business  crony  (Eversharp,  Inc.)  of  R.  Howard  Webster,  owner  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail.  .  .  .  Earl  Wilson,  New  York  Post  columnist,  and  son. 
Slugger,  have  composed  a  song,  “It  Happened  Last  Night,”  same  fill*  ** 
his  syndicated  column.  .  .  .  When  the  New  Haven  Register  received  a 
genuine  wooden  nutmeg  from  a  correspondent,  the  latter  was 
genuine  wooden  nickel.  .  .  .  Clarence  F.  Byms,  editor-in-chief.  Fort  Snuj" 
(Ark.)  Southwest  American  and  Times  Record  since  1921,  was  tbt 
Elijah  P,  Lovejoy  lecturer  in  journalism  Nov.  5-6  at  Southern  Illinois 
University,  Carbondale.  .  .  .  Frequently  mentioned  in  the  new  Broadwav 
farce,  “TTie  Girls  in  509”  is  New  York  Times  Managing  Editor 
Catl^ge.  .  .  ,  Managing  and  city  editors,  men  who  fight 
constantly,  are  ^e  most  likely  candidates  for  heart  disease,  a 
Coast  m^ical  research  report  reveals. 
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Portland  retailers  watch  the  women  go  buy. 
That’s  why  they  use  the  newspaper  that 
reaches  WOMEN.  Last  year  they  placed 
4,193,367  more  lines  of  advertising  in 
The  Oregonian  than  in  the  2nd  paper. 

They  know  there’s  more  buying  when  they 
use  the  newspaper  that’s  big  as  all  Oregon 
. . .  The  Oregonian. 

How  big  is  the  Oregon  retail  market? 

Almost  2  ‘/2 -billion  annually . . .  that’s  double 
Cleveland  and  almost  3  times  Atlanta! 


The  CDrcQottiatt 

Portland,  Ortgon 

leads  in  retail  advertising 


Largest  Circulation  Newspaper  in  the  Northwest 
231,829  Daily;  295,740  Sunday 

Sovrcts:  Saks  Manogement  $urv«y  of  Buying  Power,  May  10,  1958; 
ABC  Publishers'  Statement,  6  months  ending  Mar.  31, 1958 

lepresented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


editorial 


Time  to  Review  Tuesday's  Lesson 

IN  JUST  10  years  our  newspajjers  have  run  full  circle  with  the 
political  merry'-go-round.  Harry  Truman’s  “upset”  victory  over 
Tom  Dewey  in  1948  had  a  simple  explanation  then:  the  reporters 
didn’t  get  out  and  talk  to  enough  voters.  This  year,  teams  of  re¬ 
porters  swarmed  over  the  voters  everywhere.  Still  they  didn’t  chalk 
up  a  very  impressive  score  in  forecasting  what  happened  Election 
Day.  To  be  sure  the  Democratic  trend  nationally  was  detected — it 
could  have  been  reported  as  a  foregone  conclusion  after  the  way 
Maine  went — but,  in  our  examination,  few  of  the  man-in-the-street 
polls  would  rate  50%  in  accuracy  on  state  and  local  contests.  Those 
who  made  flat  predictions  were  half-wrong.  Those  who  hedged — “on 
the  other  hand” — were  off  in  about  a  third  of  their  guesses.  But, 
Harry  Truman  was  right  again.  He  sensed  a  Democratic  avalanche. 

So  there  will  be  soul-searching  in  editorial  rooms.  How  can  you 
foretell  an  election  outcome?  Should  a  newspaper  even  try?  If  your 
reporters  “see”  a  Nelson  Rockefeller  turning  from  a  3-to-l  underdog 
to  a  slight  favorite  at  election  time,  can  you  claim  any  credit  for  his 
phenomenal  sweep  by  550,000  votes? 

Is  this  psychiatric  interviewing  of  voters  a  legitimate  news  obliga¬ 
tion?  How  far  do  these  reports  lean  over  to  p>ersonal  opinion?  If  they 
represent  talks  with  half  a  hundred  housewives,  a  score  of  truck 
drivers,  three  policemen  and  an  unemployed  mechanic,  do  they  rate 
front-page  interpretation  which  puts  the  business  of  reporting  facts 
out  on  a  limb? 

Tuesday’s  ix)st-mortem  would  seem  to  hint  the  possibility  that  the 
voters  interviewed  the  re{x>rters.  This  train  of  thought  suggests  the 
irrevent  idea  that  the  majority  of  the  men-in-the-street  merely  played 
the  favorites.  Have  the  newspapers  degraded  the  sanctity  of  the  ballot 
to  the  caprice  of  horse-race  selections? 


They  Stopped  the  Clock 

1"  MPROVEMENTS  ill  wages  and  working  conditions  which  apjiear  to 
-*■  be  the  pattern  of  settlement  for  guild  contracts  on  New  York’s 
seven  major  dailies  emerge  from  “crisis  negotiations”.  But  there 
is  a  salutary  achievement:  union  sjxikesmen  went  on  talking  beyond 
the  no-contract-no- work  deadline. 

If  the  averting  of  a  disastrous  newspaper  shutdown,  on  the  eve  of 
an  election  and  at  the  start  of  the  year’s  heaviest  advertising  season, 
was  evidence  of  the  Guild’s  maturity  in  its  25th  year  of  existence,  we 
would  like  to  be  the  first  to  compliment  its  leaders.  Everyone  had 
more  to  gain  by  “stopping  the  clock”  than  by  stopping  the  presses. 
It  must  be  clear  to  all  that  contracts  are  made  in  publishers’  offices 
not  in  newsprint  warehouses. 


Take  Credit  for  Public  Service 

founding  Fathers  of  this  Republic  provided  for  popular  elec- 
tion  of  officials  but  didn’t  set  up  machinery  to  tell  who  got  elected. 
They  just  took  it  for  granted  that  the  press  would  do  this  job.  And 
the  press  has  been  gathering  the  returns  ever  since,  with  alacrity  and 
expense.  The  newspapers  shouldn’t  let  readers  just  take  this  service 
for  granted.  They  ought  to  tell  them  about  it,  lest  anyone  get  an 
idea  that  it’s  just  TV  magic  and  no  legwork. 
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For  he  taught  them  as  one  hatin/ 
authority,  anil  not  as  the  scribes.— Sl 
Maltheic,  VII;  29. 
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He  estimated  that  the  baby,  born 
prematurely,  was  about  seven  months 
of  ape  at  the  time  of  birth. — Clarksburg 
(W.  Va.)  Exponent-Telegram. 

• 

He  had  a  rigid  schedule  in  late  years, 
to  bed  at  6  p.  m.  and  up  at  7  p.  m. — 
Lancaster  (Pa.)  Ne^v  Era. 

• 

Prices  were  higher  at  the  start,  then 
sagged  gradually  as  the  day  wore  on. 
Many  stocks  were  at  their  cows  at  the 
close.  —  Wilmington  (N.  C.)  Star. 

• 

They  were  to  drive  in  his  1951  car 
to  Tennessee,  where  the  hostility  of  rela¬ 
tives  was  offered.  —  New  York  Daily 
News. 

• 

Holljn^’ood  Actress-Danger  Peggy 
Ryan  and  Honolulu  columnist  Eddie 
Dherman  were  married  today.  —  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 


C4RTOON  IDEA  OF  THE  WEEK 


ROBINSON  CRUSOE  ROCKEFELLER 


letters 

EXTRA  PAY  FOR  TALE^T 

On  the  Photog-writer  discussion.  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  .the  letter  from 
Talbot  Patrick  (Oct.  18)  who  would  like 
“to  find  a  photographer  interested  in  also 
becoming  a  competent  reporter.” 

I  would  like  to  find  an  editor  who  is 
willing  to  pay  extra  for  such  talent. 
Usually  an  editor  expects  more  from  a 
photographer  who  can  write  than  from  a 
photographer  who  can’t  and  at  the  same 
salary. 

Bob  Bartlett 

Martinsville  (Va.)  Bulletin 

*  «  • 

STIMULATING 

Give  us  more,  please,  of  the  Jim  Bishop 
type  of  story  by  Carl  Apone.  It  was  stimu¬ 
lating. 

Your  entire  Oct.  11  issue  was  outstand¬ 
ing.  I  have  been  reading  your  fine  publica¬ 
tion  for  about  40  years.  I  don’t  see  how 
any  newspapermen,  past  or  present,  can 
be  without  it.  Those  I  know  always  have 
a  copy  on  their  desk  or  by  the  big  chair 
at  home. 

Ed  Jacquin 

Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp. 

East  Alton,  Ill. 

*  «  « 

PUBLICITY  RELEASES 

Think  as  we  may  and  say  what  we  will, 
newspapers  of  America  would  be  far  less 
newsy  and  informative,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  cooperation  of  public  relations  practi¬ 
tioners.  There  isn’t  a  newspaper  in 
America,  from  the  New  York  Times  down 
to  the  smallest  weekly  that  doesn’t  make 
use  of  material  that  originates  in  the  offices 
of  some  public  relations  man  or  woman. 

G.  Harris  Danzbercer 

Hingham,  Mass. 

*  *  « 

NOSES  TO  GRINDSTONE 

As  a  newspaperman  who  recently  and 
suddenly  became  a  City  Manager,  permit 
me  to  take  exception  to  the  premise  of 
your  editorial  on  “Convention  Entertain¬ 
ing”  (Oct.  18). 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  Annual 
Conference  of  the  International  City  Man¬ 
agers’  Association  at  Dallas  and  in  my 
thirty  years  of  newspaper  work  I  have 
never  encountered  a  convention  that  kept 
its  nose  to  the  grindstone  as  steadfastly 
as  this  one.  Other  than  a  chuck-wagon 
dinner  and  rodeo  given  by  the  City  of 
Ft.  Worth,  there  was  no  entertainment  or 
drinks  provided  by  any  one  other  than  the 
association  and  its  members,  and  I  must 
say  that  the  partying  was  at  a  very  mini¬ 
mum. 

No  displays  by  suppliers  or  manufac¬ 
turers  were  permitted  during  the  confer¬ 
ence.  Only  one  talk,  by  a  management 
institute  V.P.,  could  be  considered  any¬ 
thing  of  a  sales  pitch,  and  the  reaction  to 
this  address  was  unfavorable. 

Much  as  I  have  loved  newspapering  and 
the  people  in  it.  I  must  say  that  I  came 
away  from  the  Dallas  convention  with  a 


Crawford,  Newark  News 
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feeling  that  the  ethics,  dedication  and 
industriousness  of  City  Managers  sur¬ 
passed  those  qualities  in  my  old  friends 
and  former  coUeagues. 

Joseph  H.  Dressman 

Covington,  Ky. 

«  »  * 

ALL-LOCAL  PAGE  ONE 

It  happens  every  day  in  Pottstown,  Pa. 
Every  day,  every  week.  It  has  been  hap¬ 
pening  over  a  decade  of  years,  and  has 
become  almost  commonplace,  although  it 
has  drawn  letters  of  wonder  and  commen¬ 
dation  from  Editor  &  Publisher. 

It’s  a  local  Page  One.  Every  line  local 
news,  nothing  but  local  pictures.  Never 
any  wire  news  on  Page  (jne.  Yes,  that’s 
what  has  been  happening  in  the  Pottstown 
Mercury. 

We  don’t  think  it’s  an  extraordinary 
achievement,  and  we  only  talk  about  it 
because  of  that  item  in  Ray  Erwin’s  (Col¬ 
umn  Oct.  25  from  George  Zarry,  manager 
of  the  Dowagiac  (Mich.)  Dtdly  News, 
which  said  “On  Oct.  7  our  Page  One  con¬ 
tained  all  local  photos  and  news,  down  to 
the  last  line.” 

Shandy  Hill 

Managing  Eiditor, 

Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury 

*  *  * 

What’s  strange  about  this  100%  local 
front  page?  That’s  our  goal  all  the  time. 
Of  course,  we  often  don’t  achieve  it.  But 
the  all-local  content  is  nothing  new  foi 
the  News-Tribune. 

(Mrs.)  Frances  E.  McDanel 
News  Editor, 

Beaver  Falls  (Pa.)  News-Tribune 

*  *  * 

The  Oct.  27  edition  of  the  Paso  Robles 
(Calif.)  Press  (circulation  2,900,  five  days 
a  week)  had  an  all-local  front  page.  We 
have  this  sort  of  paper  at  least  once  every 
two  weeks. 

Eric  C.  Brazil 

News  Editor, 

Paso  Robles  (Calif.)  Press 

»  »  » 

ERROR  IN  QUOTATION 

Your  articles  in  the  Oct.  11  and  Oct.  18 
issues  dealing  with  relationships  between 
newspapers,  courts,  and  correction  were 
excellent. 

There  was  an  error  which  crept  in  which 
gives  me  some  concern.  I  did  not  say,  nor 
do  I  believe,  that  “the  newspapers  fought 
the  Youth  Court  Act  in  New  York  because 
they  did  not  understand  it.”  I  believe 
there  were  many  factors  operating,  but 
that  this  was  not  one  of  them.  I  know  too 
many  newspaper  men  to  entertain  the  idea 
that  they  did  not  understand  the  act. 

WaL  C.  Turnbladh 
National  Probation  and 
Parole  Association. 

New  York  19,  N.  Y. 
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WHY  YOUR 
PROMOTION  BUOGET 
SHOULO  INCLUDE 
THIS  SPECIAL 
ISSUE  OF 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Here’s  how  you  can  give  impetus  and  added 
impact  to  the  start  of  your  1959  promotion. 

Tell  the  story  of  your  market  and  your  ability 
to  sell  that  market  in  the  National  Economic 
Review  of  The  New  York  Times,  Monday, 
January  5. 

This  issue  of  The  New  York  Times  will  cover 
the  entire  range  of  our  economy -a  solid,  fact- 
filled,  informative  analysis. 

Marketing,  merchandising  and  advertising 
executives  — in  New  York  and  advertising 
centers  across  the  country -will  read  this 
Review  issue  carefully,  thoroughly. 

They  will  read  your  advertising  promotion 
message  in  The  New  York  Times  National 
Economic  Review  against  a  background  of 
interest  and  with  unique  acceptance. 

Use  this  issue  to  advantage.  Tell  your  story  to 
a  national  audience  of  advertising  executives 
who  decide  advertising  budgets,  select  media. 
Tell  it  to  them  in  The  New  York  Times,  the 
nation’s  No.  1  newspaper  in  media  advertising. 
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'ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT'S  FIT  TO  PRINT' 
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Every  Saturday  Since  1884 
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|7  Guild  Package  in  New  York 
Still  Awaits  Units’  Approval 

Shutdown  Averted  As  Negotiators 
Stop  the  Clock  at  Striking  Hour 


New  tentative  two-year  con¬ 
tracts  between  seven  New  York 
newspapers  and  the  Newspaper 
Guild  creaked  through  to  con¬ 
clusion  this  week  without  a 
strike. 

All  papers  agreed  to  a  $7 
money  package,  averaging  $4  a 
week  raise  the  first  year  and  $3 
the  second.  Top  minimum  for 
reporters  has  bwn  $148.50.  The 
Guild  had  originally  asked  for 
a  15%  increase — 10%  wages, 
5%  for  welfare  benefits.  Other¬ 
wise  the  contracts,  subject  to 
Guild  ratification,  differed 
among  the  papers. 

Other  than  financial  matters 
proved  .stumbling  blocks  in  every 
case,  notably  union  security. 
The  Guild  at  the  end  backed 
down  on  “agency”  demands  to 
?et  publishers  to  collect  service 
fees  from  non-members.  The 
publishers  in  their  turn  made 
maintenance  of  membership  con¬ 
cessions. 

Al  Strike  Deadline 

A  pattern  of  “brinkmanship,” 
more  pronounced  than  usual, 
characterized  negotiations. 
While  all  Guild  units  had  voted 
to  strike  if  no  agreement  on 
contracts  was  reached  before  ex¬ 
piration  midnight  Oct.  31,  nego¬ 
tiations  continued  beyond  that 
hour  at  the  Times,  News,  Post 
Md  Herald  Tribune.  A  possibil¬ 
ity  of  a  strike  that  would  have 
involved  all  papers  continued 
ri^ht  up  to  10:30  P.M.  Monday, 
when  the  Post  reached  agree¬ 
ment. 

The  Guild  had  said  all  along 
that  only  “one  or  two”  papers 
would  be  struck.  But  the  Pub- 
luhers  Association  of  New 
York,  now  negotiating  with  the 
craft  unions  whose  contracts 
*^re  Dec.  7,  had  threatened  to 
cloee  down  all  papers  if  picket 
hues  on  any  one  struck  paper 
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were  passed  by  those  with  whom 
contracts  were  still  in  effect. 
Sam  Feldman,  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Deliverers’  Union 
(independent)  announced  that 
a  $7  wage  package  would  not  be 
acceptable  to  his  group. 

The  Post  negotiations  were 
continued  on  a  .stopped-clock 
basis.  Both  the  Herald  Tribune 
and  the  Times  were  frankly 
told  by  the  Guild  they  would  not 
be  struck,  while  the  News 
plugged  through  to  3:30  A.M. 
Saturday  beyond  Friday’s  mid¬ 
night  deadline  with  the  Guild 
.setting  up  strike  headquarters 
while  talks  proceeded. 

All  negotiators  were  assisted 
at  the  end  by  federal  mediation 
commissioners. 

‘Retrogressions'  al  Issue 

The  Post,  with  the  strongest 
union  contract,  endeavored  to 
make  some  changes,  which  the 
Guild  termed  “retrogressions.” 
Thomas  J.  Murphy,  executive 
vicepresident  of  the  Guild,  per¬ 
sonally  handled  these  negc^a- 
tions.  Talks  continued  until 
after  10  P.M.  Monday.  The 
Guild  just  before  then  threat¬ 
ened  to  go  out  on  the  street. 

The  evening  tabloid’s  man¬ 
agement  wanted  more  exemp¬ 
tions  to  Guild  membership  than 
the  expiring  contract  permitted. 
Assistant  editors  and  assistant 
heads  of  departments  would  be 
classified  as  executives  for  in¬ 
stance.  Also  desired  was  a  re¬ 
duction  in  bonuses  for  out-of- 
town  and  emergency  assign¬ 
ments  in  both  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  departments;  a  stretch¬ 
out  of  the  vacation  period  from 
May  15  to  Sept.  15  to  May  1  to 
Oct.  1;  and  a  change  in  retire¬ 
ment  benefits,  now  paid  after 
25  years  of  service,  to  pa3nnent 
only  on  reaching  the  age  of  65. 

Finally,  the  management, 
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which  had  earlier  agreed  to  the 
money  increase,  offered  to  con¬ 
tinue  without  change  all  other 
articles  in  the  expiring  contract. 
The  Guild  accepted  tentatively, 
stating  it  would  present  the 
offer  without  recommendation 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Post  unit  to 
be  held  Thursday  evening,  Nov. 
6.  The  contract  calls  for  a  full 
Guild  shop  with  check-off  on 
voluntary  written  request. 

Main  Point 

At  the  Herald  Tribune  job 
security  was  the  main  point  at 
issue.  On  Monday  afternoon  it 
was  agreed  that  in  cases  of 
personnel  discharged  for  rea¬ 
sons  of  economy,  they  would  go 
on  a  list  to  be  rehired  by  senior¬ 
ity,  except  that  management 
could  depart  from  this  rule  in 
certain  cases  of  “special  func¬ 
tions  and  outstanding  ability” 
and  if  the  Guild  disagreed  the 
question  would  go  to  arbitration. 

The  old  contract  had  provided 
a  similar  exception  on  “special 
functions  and  outstanding  abil¬ 
ity,”  so  what  was  added  was 
arbitration  after  possible  Guild 
disagreement.  Among  about  15 
other  minor  points  adjusted  was 
a  change  in  military  pay.  The 
Herald  Tribune  had  been  giving 
four  weeks  pay  to  personnel  en¬ 
tering  military  service.  The  ten¬ 
tative  new  contract  reduces  this 
to  one  week  for  those  entering 
the  six-months  military  service. 

Concessions  at  Newt* 

“Cardinal  points”  of  i.ssue 
peculiar  to  the  News  and  Guild 
kept  the  talk  going  beyond  the 
deadline.  The  unit  had  asked  for 
but  did  not  get  a  full  Guild  shop 
and  check-off.  Among  points  re¬ 
solved  were:  The  News  for  the 
first  time  agreed  to  list  adver¬ 
tising  solicitors  as  a  contract 
job  classification  as  do  the  other 
six  papers;  the  News  stated  it 
would  not  train  people  for  jobs 
where  personnel  is  available  on 
the  rehiring  list;  sick  leave  bene¬ 
fits  will  be  subject  to  medical 


department  review,  and  in  the 
event  of  the  publisher’s  refusal 
to  pay,  the  resulting  dispute  will 
be  subject  to  grievance  arbitra¬ 
tion;  arbitration  of  expense  ac¬ 
count  grievances  are  now  also 
permitted;  leaves  of  absence  of 
less  than  one  month  in  any  12 
consecutive  months  will  not 
hereafter  be  deducted  from  serv¬ 
ice  or  other  credits;  on  reduced 
force  or  economy  lay-offs,  while 
members  will  be  given  one,  two 
or  three  weeks  advance  notice, 
the  Guild  will  be  given  four 
weeks  notice,  and  employees  in¬ 
volved  in  staff  reductions  who 
have  been  promoted  to  higher 
positions  may  elect  to  go  back 
to  formerly  held  jobs. 

Times  Makes  First  Ofl'er 

The  Times  was  the  first  to 
offer  the  $7  wage  package,  but 
the  other  six  publishers  had  also 
agreed  in  advance  to  give  the 
same  amount.  Louis  M.  Loeb, 
attorney  with  Lord,  Day  &  Loi  d, 
who  has  been  in  on  negotiations 
with  the  Guild  since  1938,  de¬ 
clared  this  time  differed  from 
all  others,  but  was  not  the 
“toughest.”  He  commented  that 
the  Guild  had  “reached  maturity 
in  the  conduct  of  contract 
negotiations.” 

The  Times  held  12  meetings 
with  the  Guild  after  the  joint 
negotiations  with  the  publishers’ 
association  ended,  with  union 
security  being  the  main  issue 
involved. 

Escape  Perio«l  Abolishc<l 

The  agreement  on  union  secur¬ 
ity  does  not  include  an  agency 
shop,  demanded  by  the  Guild. 
This  issue  was  resolved  by  pro¬ 
viding  that  henceforth  four  out 
of  every  five  advertising  sales¬ 
men  employed  by  the  Times  will 
be  required  to  join  the  Guild  as 
a  condition  of  employment  and 
by  abolishing,  for  employees 
who  gather,  write  and  edit  the 
news,  an  escape  period  of  15 
days,  when,  at  the  time  of  the 
signing  of  the  contract,  they 
were  free  to  resign  from  the 
Guild.  An  escape  period  for  em¬ 
ployees  promoted  into  those 
positions  is  retained  and  new 
employees  hired  into  those  posi¬ 
tions  remain  free  to  join  or  not 
to  join  the  Guild.  AH  other  new 
employees  in  Guild  jurisdiction 
(Continued  on  page  10) 
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Youth  Reading  Study  Project 
Will  Be  Continued  Next  Year 


ICMA  Sponsorship  with  Publisher 
Help;  Educator  Makes  Suggestions 


The  1959  Youth  Reading  At-  dents  in  them  and  demonstrated  Carr  told  group, 
titudes  Study  Progi-am  spon-  educational  values  of  news-  jjj..  Bitner  said,  “With  this 
sored  by  International  Circula-  paper  use  in  the  classroom  ”  Mr.  interest  on  the  part  of  national 
tion  Managers  Association  in-  Jefferson  said.  educational  leaders  in  taking  our 

eludes  these  three  major  oh-  newspapers  into  classrooms  for 

jectives:  Kepre^enis  Piibli^lier>  teaching  purposes  the  industry 

(1)  Establishment  of  a  Pub-  Representing  newspapers  at  would  be  foolish,  indeed,  not  to 

lications  Committee  to  develop  the  conference  were  Lynn  N.  give  further  support.” 
pamphlets  for  high  school  stu-  Bitner,  general  manager  of  Gan-  „  w  l  i  .. 

dents  on  the  subjects  “What  the  nett  Newspapers,  Rochester,  N.  epor  >  on  or  ^  lo  ^ 

Newspaper  Is”  and  “How  to  Y.,  who  has  accepted  the  re-  Dr.  McLendon,  who  attended 
Read  the  Newspaper.”  Also,  sponsibility  of  representing  the  all  three  of  the  1958  workshops, 
pamphlets  for  teachers  on  the  publisher  level  in  the  project;  summarized  the  results  as 
same  subjects.  Pamphlets  to  be  E.  J.  DeVore,  Washington  (D.  follows: 

developed  with  approval  of  the  C.)  Star  circulation  manager;  “From  the  workshops  there 
National  Council  for  the  Social  and  Mr.  Jefferson.  emerged  a  great  number  and 

Studies  and  distributed  under  For  the  educators,  the  follow-  variety  of  suggestions  to  both 
the  sponsorship  of  that  organi-  ing  were  present:  newspapers  and  schools,  regard- 

zation.  The  newspaper  industry  Dr.  Merrill  F,  Hartshorn,  ex-  ing  ways  of  increasing  and  im- 
is  expected  to  participate  in  the  ecutive.  National  Council  for  proving  school  utilization  of 
development  of  the  material  and  Social  Studies  and  director  of  newspapers, 
in  furnishing  technical  assist-  the  YRAS  program  for  the  edu-  “Newspapers  may  well  give 
ance.  cator  group;  Dr.  Jack  Allen,  consideration  to  possible  im- 

(2)  Summer  workshops  on  George  Peabody  College,  Nash-  provement  of  their  contents  in 

“The  Newspaper  In  The  Class-  ville,  Tenn.;  Howard  Cummings,  such  ways  as:  -  i  •  i.  *  *  *.i. 

room”  again  to  reach  more  U.  S.  Department  of  Education;  “1.  Printing  more  interpretive  appeal  or  interest  to  youth 
teachers;  holding  them  in  the  Dr.  Jonathon  C.  McLendon,  Duke  and  feature  articles  that  furnish  readership. 

same  three  universities,  if  pos-  University,  evaluation  officer  of  background  than  does  the  typi-  “4.  Timing,  if  practicable,  of 
sible,  in  order  to  build  on  knowl-  tbe  1958  Summer  workshops;  cal  news  story,  for  their  greater  selected  feature  articles  on  a 

edge  (California,  Syracuse  and  Dr.  John  Haefner,  director  of  value  as  instructional  material  schedule  that  parallel  the  se- 

lowa).  A  fourth  workshop  in  the  University  of  Iowa  work-  in  schools.  Providing  in  news-  quence  of  pertinent  topics  in 

southeast  to  be  considered  also,  shop;  Dr.  Roy  A.  Price,  director  papers  other  aids  to  helping  the  curriculum. 

(3)  Extend  benefits  of  the  Syraci^e  _ 

1958  workshops  in  all  practical  ^or\,shop;  and  Dr.  William  G. 
ways.  For  example,  workshop  executive  secretary  of  the  the  press. 

members  be  encour- 
teachers  to 
on  class- 

foom  newspapers. 

To 

Estimated  cost  of  the  program 
year  is  $25,000.  News- 
publishers  will  be  asked 
to  provide  those  funds,  accord- 

tog  to  C.  K.  Jefferson,  Des  jl 

Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and  j 

Tribune,  chairman  of  the  ICMA  J 

Youth  Reading  Committee.  A 

ICMA  will  to 

^nsor  the  program. 


CITY  EDITOR— Maurice  ("Rifi") 
Fischer,  above,  succeeds  the  late 
Clem  Lane  as  city  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  Member  of 
a  family  of  newspapermen,  he  has 
been  on  the  News  staff  since  1927, 
having  begun  as  a  copy  boy  on 
the  Chicago  Herald  in  1917.  His 
post  as  an  assistant  CE  goes  to 
John  Justin  Smith,  nephew  of  a 
former  managing  editor,  the  late 
Henry  Justin  Smith. 


University  readers  interpret  the  news  and  ‘*5.  Utilizing  the  time  that 
utilize  the  ‘alerting’  function  of  and  television’s  easy  beat 

on  spot  news  permits  newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
further  on  the  accuracy  of 
doubtful  but  purported  facts  or 
for  gathering  additional  back¬ 
ground  to  include  in  news 
stories. 

“6.  Printing  a  greater  variety 
of  carefully  selected  illustra¬ 
tions,  including  at  least  some 
primarily  because  of  their  edu¬ 
cational  value. 

“7.  Considering  the  possible 
desirability  of  printing  an  edi¬ 
torial  page  that  contains  balanc¬ 
ing,  if  not  balanced,  points  of 
view. 

“Regarding  the  nature,  opera¬ 
tion,  and  responsibilities  of  the 
newspaper  industry,  newspapers 
could: 

“1.  Consider  the  possible  val¬ 
ues  of  one  daily  newspaper  in 
the  nation  without  advertising, 
even  if  such  a  newspaper  re¬ 
quired  subsidy  by  the  newspaper 
industry  generally. 

“2.  Consider  whether  newspa- 

(Continued  on  page  66) 


VidaureHa 


Cardenas 


Chapellin 


Quevedo 


Maria  Moors  Cabot 
Medals  Go  to  Four 


Four  outstanding  Latin 
American  journalists  were  hon¬ 
ored  Nov.  5  in  the  20th  annual 
presentation  of  the  Maria  Moors 
Cabot  gold  medals  at  Columbia 
University. 

The  Cabot  Prizes,  awarded 
for  “advancement  of  interna¬ 
tional  friendship  in  the  Ameri¬ 
cas,”  were  presented  by  Dr. 
Grayson  Kirk,  president  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  to  these  recipients  for 
1958: 

Emilio  Azcarraga  Vidauretta, 
president  and  director  of  Cadena 
Radiodifusora  Mexicana,  which 
operates  radio  station  XEW  in 
Mexico  City,  and  also  president 
of  Telesistema  Mexicano,  Mexi¬ 
co’s  chief  television  network. 

Eduardo  Cai-denas,  editor  of 
Selecciones  del  Reader's  Digest, 
Spanish  edition  of  Reader's  Di¬ 
gest. 

Father  Jesus  Hernandez  Cha¬ 
pellin,  editor-in-chief  of  La  Re¬ 
ligion,  Cai'acas,  Venezuela,  a 
Roman  Catholic  daily  newspa¬ 
per  that  aided  the  revolt  in  that 
country  last  January. 

Miguel  Angel  Quevedo,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Bohemia,  Havana,  Cuba, 
a  news  and  opinion  magazine 
noted  for  its  opposition  to  totali¬ 
tarianism. 


Established  in  1939 


The  Maria  Moors  Cabot 
prizes,  first  awarded  in  1939, 
were  established  by  Dr.  Godfrey 
Lowell  Cabot  of  Boston  as  a 
memorial  to  his  wife.  They  are 
awarded  by  the  Trustees  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  on  recom¬ 
mendation  of  Dean  Edward  W. 
Barrett  of  the  Columbia  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism. 

In  addition  to  the  gold  medals 
given  the  four  individuals, 
Maria  Moors  Cabot  silver 
plaques  were  given  the  organi¬ 
zations  represented  by  the  med¬ 
alists. 

One  of  this  year’s  recipients, 
Mr.  Cardenas,  who  began  his 
journalistic  career  on  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  crusading  newspaper  in 
Popayan,  Colombia,  came  to  the 
U.  S.  in  1924  and  with  two 


brothers  founded  the  Pan 
American  News  Service,  which 
was  succeeded  in  1933  by  Edi¬ 
tors  Press  Service,  which  Mr. 
Cardenas  founded  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  his  brothers  and 
Joshua  B.  Powers  and  Carlos 
Davila,  both  of  whom  later  re¬ 
ceived  Cabot  medals. 

Principal  speaker  at  the  for¬ 
mal  convocation  was  Jose  An¬ 
tonio  Mora,  secretary-general  of 
the  Organization  of  American 
States. 

“The  Maria  Cabot  awards 
are  more  than  recognition  of 
mere  professional  excellence,” 
asserted  Dr.  Mora.  “They  are 
acknowledgment  of  the  impor¬ 
tant,  even  vital  part  that  a  free, 
vigorous  press  plays  in  main¬ 
taining  the  democratic  way  of 
life  in  the  Americas,  and  in 
bringing  the  peoples  of  our  sev¬ 
eral  countries  to  a  consciousness 
of  their  larger  role  as  citizens  of 
the  world. 

“This  recognition  of  the  work 
of  Latin  American  newspaper¬ 
men  is  of  great  importance 
more  over  as  a  stimulous  to  pro¬ 
fessional  journalism  in  the 
southern  countries  of  the  hemi¬ 
sphere,”  he  continued. 

Later  in  his  address.  Dr. 
Mora  assured  his  distinguished 
audience,  including  a  son  and  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Cabot: 


Columbia  University’s  School 
Journalism.” 

Dr.  Mora  sounded  this  warn 
ing: 

“In  the  international  field, 
despite  acceptance  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  general  obligation  of 
states  to  see  that  their  citizens 
have  freedom  to  seek,  receive 
and  impart  information  and 
opinions,  attempts  are  made  to 
impose  limitations  thereto  on 
the  ground  that  the  citizens 
must  be  protected  from  inaccu¬ 
rate  and  biased  news  reporting. 
Whatever  the  dangers  that  may 
arise,  one  is  still  inclined  to 
think  that  the  fewer  restric¬ 
tions  there  are,  the  more  likely 
it  is  that  truth  will  prevail.” 

Dean  Barrett,  in  his  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  four  honored  jour¬ 
nalists,  remarked: 

“Three  of  the  nations  of 
South  America  have  been  liber¬ 
ated  from  dictatorships  in  the 
last  two  years.  There  are  still 
black  spots,  most  notably  in 
Cuba  and  the  so-called  Domini¬ 
can  Republic.  Yet  as  one  who 
has  just  returned  from  a  trip 
through  South  America  I  can 
attest  that  never  within  mem¬ 
ory  have  more  citizens  of  our 
hemisphere  had  free  access  to 
uncensored,  truthful  informa¬ 
tion  and  never  has  the  quality, 
on  balance,  of  the  newspapers 
and  other  news  media  been 
higher.” 


Color  Parley 
Set  for  N.Y. 
In  Fall  of  ’59 


Chicago 

The  4th  annual  Newspaper 
ROP  Color  Conference  has  bwn 
scheduled  for  Sept.  20-23  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New 
York,  under  sponsorship  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives. 

Howard  C.  Story,  of  Story, 
Brooks  &  Finley,  has  beo 
named  chairman  of  the  1959 
conference,  it  was  announced 
here  by  Charles  D.  Buddie,  of 
J.  P.  McKinney  &  Sons,  Inc., 
AANR  president.  The  co-chair¬ 
man  and  balance  of  the  color 
conference  program  committee 
will  be  announced  later. 

“The  New  York  conference 
last  September  was  such  a  suc¬ 
cess  and  created  such  interest 
in  ROP  color  by  advertisers 


Bert  Stolpe  Group 
Buys  Calif.  Weeklies 


and  agencies  that  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  hold  the  4th  annual 
conference  in  New  York  next 
Fall.”  said  Mr.  Buddie. 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  annual 
awards  for  outstanding  produc¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  ROP  colors 
and  its  special  creativity  award 
for  the  best  use  of  color  by 
vertising  agencies  will  again  be 
presented  at  the  4th  annual  con¬ 
ference. 


Trained  Corps 


“The  southern  republics  now 
possess,  in  addition  to  the  dedi¬ 
cated  amateurs  and  part-time 
newspapermen  of  whom  I  have 
spoken,  a  corps  of  thoroughly 
trained  professionals  —  objec¬ 
tive,  independent  commentators, 
utilizing  all  media  for  dissemi¬ 
nating  public  information. 

“Another  feature  of  journal¬ 
istic  progress  consists  in  the 
increasing  importance  that  is 
being  given  to  university  study 
and  to  the  earning  of  degrees  in 
journalism.  An  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  high  level  of  pro¬ 
fessional  training  which  is  now 
offered  is  provided  precisely  by 


Azusa,  Calif. 

The  Glendora  Press,  Azusa 
Herald,  and  Foothill  Advertiser 
in  the  outer  suburban  Los  An¬ 
geles  area  have  been  sold  to  a 
new  publishing  company  headed 
by  Bert  Stolpe,  former  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register  and  Tribune. 

Mr.  Stolpe  is  associated  with 
Robert  Beck,  co-publisher  of  the 
Centerville  (la.)  Daily  lowe- 
gian;  Paul  Beck  of  Palm 
Springs,  Calif.;  and  Harold 
Beck  of  Oceanside,  Calif.  The 
California  Becks  until  recent 
years  were  owners  of  the  Ocean- 
side  Blade-Tribune. 

Frank  Wisner,  publisher  of 
the  three  weekly  publications, 
announced  the  sale. 


William  P.  Helm; 
Versatile  Writer 


‘Bob’  McCracken  Dies 


Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

Robert  B.  McCracken,  for  the 
past  23  years  associated  with 
the  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times, 
serving  in  every  capacity  from 
reporter  to  managing  editor, 
died  Oct.  29.  He  became  associ¬ 
ate  editor  in  1954  and  conducted 
a  column  called  “The  Crow’s 
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Washington 

Six  books,  with  titles  ranging 
from  “The  'Truth  About  Taxes,” 
to  “The  History  of  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League”  afforded  a  gauge 
of  the  versatility  of  William  P. 
Helm’s  writings.  Also  included 
were  20  years  of  syndication  of 
a  column  on  finance  and  econ¬ 
omics,  a  weekly  news  letter,  a 
column  on  transportation  for 
“Transport  Topics,”  and  for 
many  yeai's,  until  his  death  last 
week,  Washington  correspond¬ 
ence  for  the  Wichita  (Kas.) 
Eagle. 

Mr.  Helm  took  to  newswTiting 
and  analysis  as  he  had  taken  to 
textbooks  as  a  boy — he  was 
graduated  from  Warrenton 
(Va.)  High  School  at  the  age  of 
13.  Besides  city  room  conn^ 
tions,  he  was  southern  district 
publicity  director  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  National  Committee  in 
1938  and  nine  years  later 
authored  “Harry  Truman,  A 
Political  Biography”.  Mr.  Hehn 
died  at  the  age  of  75  following 
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Rockefeller’s  Press  Newsday’s 

Helped  Change  Tide  Q"'*® 

^  Over  Folitics 


Effective  and  extensive  use  of 
the  press,  through  both  news 
and  advertising,  is  credited  by 
political  observers  with  playing 
a  big  part  in  the  sensational 
election  victory  of  Governor- 
elect  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller  in 
New  York  State. 

The  outstanding  Republican 
victory,  won  in  the  face  of  a 
national  Democratic  landslide, 
is  attributed  by  leaders  in  the 
Rockefeller  campaign  organiza¬ 
tion  to  the  Rockefeller  person¬ 
ality  and  program  in  the  first 
place  and  to  good  public  rela¬ 
tions  in  the  second  place. 

Editorial  Support 

The  vast  majority  of  news¬ 
papers  in  New  York  State  gave 
strong  editorial  page  support  to 
the  Rockefeller  candidacy. 

Newspaper,  television,  radio, 
billboard,  subway  and  bus  card 
advertising  were  used  in  Rocke¬ 
feller-like  quantity  and  quality. 

Mr.  Rockefeller  is  a  master  at 
projecting  his  personality  and 
his  policies  to  the  public  and  has 
had  eminent  experience  at  doing 
so  on  an  international  scale  in 
his  past  public  service  in  ap¬ 
pointive  positions.  This  was  his 
first  “sale”  of  himself  to  voters 
in  an  election.  His  cordial 
friendship  with  many  members 
of  the  press  over  a  long  period 
of  years  helped  him  in  his  first 
testing  at  the  polls,  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  agreed  in  the  Rockefeller 
camp’s  election  post-mortems. 

Several  widely  known  former 
newspapermen  were  key  direc¬ 
tors  in  the  smooth-running 
Rockefeller  publicity  machine. 

Ex-.Newxpapermen 

Heading  the  strategy  board 
on  public  relations  was  Frank 
Jamieson,  public  relations  con- 
tultant  to  the  five  Rockefeller 
brothers.  Mr.  Jamieson,  then 
with  the  Associated  Press,  won 
a  Pulitzer  prize  for  his  coverage 
of  the  Lindbergh  kidnap  case. 

Richard  Amper  resigned  as  a 
New  York  Times  political  writ¬ 
er  last  June,  before  Mr.  Rocke¬ 
feller  was  nominated,  and 
joined  the  organization.  He  was 
the  candidate’s  personal  press 
•^presentative  throughout  the 
campaign.  He  traveled  with  him 
everywhere  over  the  srtate  and 
wet  newspapermen  in  each  city 
and  town  to  arrange  press  in¬ 
terviews  and  to  supply  copies 
of  speeches. 

Harry  O’Donnell,  former  head 
of  the  Associated  Press  capitol 
bureau  in  Albany  and  now  up- 
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state  publicity  director  for  the 
Republican  state  committee, 
and  Charles  Palmer,  another 
former  AP  Albany  correspond¬ 
ent,  handled  the  inside  publicity 
job  at  the  Republican  campaign 
headquarters  in  the  Roosevelt 
Hotel,  New  York  City.  They 
wrote  releases  and  statements 
and  got  out  press  material 
timed  with  Rockefeller  appear¬ 
ances. 

Weekly  Papers 

In  Allbany,  a  separate  pub¬ 
licity  operation  was  cari-ied  on 
for  the  state’s  weekly  news¬ 
papers  under  leadership  of 
Mason  Rossiter  Smith,  publisher 
of  two  weekly  newspapers  in  St. 
Lawrence  County,  and  George 
Savitsky,  former  administrative 
press  aide  to  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  and  now  head  of  a  New 
York  City  public  relations  firm. 

Hy  Sheffer  of  Albany,  a  cam¬ 
paign  aide,  provided  an  on-the- 
spot  stenographic  record  for 
newsmen  of  extemporaneous 
Rockefeller  interviews  and  talks. 

Mr.  Rockefeller’s  chief  ad¬ 
viser  on  television  was  Sylvester 
(Pat)  Weaver,  formerly  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Company. 

Madison  Avenue  advertising 
and  merchandising  techniques 
were  used  with  some  Rockefeller 
refinements  to  form  what  vet¬ 
eran  political  reporters  said  was 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and 
effective  public  relations  pro¬ 
grams  they  had  ever  seen  in 
action. 


Newspapers  Keep 
Close  to  Candidates 

Lincoln,  Neb. 

The  Lincoln  Evening  Journal 
published  biographical  sketches 
with  pictures  of  political  candi¬ 
dates  and  their  answers  to  key 
questions  of  vital  issues  for  the 
general  election.  The  job  of  co¬ 
ordinating  the  special  feature 
series  was  performed  by  Jack 
Hart,  political  writer,  and  Gil¬ 
bert  Savery,  day  news  editor. 

In  order  to  provide  accurate 
information  and  have  a  chance 
to  personally  meet  candidates, 
informal  sessions  with  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  candidates  were  held 
with  Associate  Editor  Joe  R. 
Seacrest,  editorial  staff  per¬ 
sonnel  and  political  writers. 

The  Lincoln  Staves  political 
writer,  Don  Walton,  spent  a  day 
with  each  of  the  major  national 
and  state  campaigners. 
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Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

A  quarrel  over  the  bar  asso¬ 
ciation’s  failure  to  approve  the 
qualifications  of  two  lawyer 
candidates  for  office  in  Nassau 
County  cost  Newsday  its  own 
legal  counsel. 

James  J.  McDonough,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Nassau  Bar  Associ¬ 
ation,  said  he  resigned  as  the 
attorney  for  Alicia  Patterson’s 
newspaper  which  he  had  served 
for  12  years.  He  said  he  had  to 
make  a  choice  between  represen¬ 
tation  of  a  client  and  his  de¬ 
votion  to  his  profession. 

Newsday,  which  said  the  bar 
association’s  action  was  taken 
by  a  tiny  fraction  of  its  member¬ 
ship,  accepted  the  attorney’s 
resignation  with  this  comment: 
“At  any  point  wherein  an  at¬ 
torney  finds  a  conflict  of  interest 
between  his  obligation  to  a 
client  and  any  other  pursuit  in 
which  he  may  be  engaged,  he 
not  only  has  the  right  to  sever 
one  of  the  two  connections,  but 
undoubtedly  should  do  so.” 

The  Democratic  candidates 
for  Children’s  Judge  and  Dist¬ 
rict  Attorney  whom  Newsday 
backed  were  defeated  by  about 
30,000  votes. 

• 

2  Publishers  Lose 
In  Election  Contests 

Two  newspaper  publishers, 
both  Republican  candidates,  lost 
in  gubernatorial  and  senatorial 
contests  in  Kansas  and  Texas. 

Clyde  M.  Reed  Jr.  of  the 
Parsons  Sun  failed  by  a  margin 
of  100,000  votes  in  his  effort  to 
depose  Gov.  George  Docking  of 
Kansas,  the  first  Democrat  to  be 
re-elected  to  that  office. 

Roy  Whittenburg,  the  Ama¬ 
rillo  publisher,  rancher  and  oil¬ 
man  who  insisted  on  personally 
financing  his  campaign,  was  un¬ 
successful  in  trying  to  unseat 
U.  S.  Senator  Ralph  W.  Yar¬ 
borough.  The  principal  plank  in 
Mr.  Whittenburg’s  platform 
was  popular  election  of  federal 
judges. 


Knowland  Will 
T  urn  to  J  our  nalism 

San  Francisco 

Defeated  in  his  ti-y  for  the 
governorship  of  California,  U.  S. 
Senator  William  F.  Knowland 
announced  election  night  he  will 
not  seek  public  office  again  but 
will  return  to  his  duties  as 
assistant  publisher  of  the  OaJe- 
land  Tribune. 

His  father,  Joseph  R.  Know- 
land  Sr.  continues,  at  85,  vigor¬ 
ously  in  the  publisher’s  chair. 
He  served  in  Congress  years 
ago  and  lost  to  Hii-am  Johnson 
in  a  contest  for  the  U.  S. 
Senate. 

Senator  Knowland  was  with¬ 
out  the  support  of  any  San 
Francisco  daily.  The  Hearst  and 
the  Scripps-Howard  papers  en¬ 
dorsed  Edmund  (Pat)  Brown, 
victorious  Democrat,  and  the 
Chronicle  took  a  sideline  posi¬ 
tion,  after  having  supported  the 
Senator  in  the  primary. 


Voters’  Section 

Indianapolis 
The  Indianapolis  News  on 
Nov  3  gave  its  readers  a  take¬ 
out  section  of  four  tabloid-size 
pages  containing  information 
about  the  election,  including  ad¬ 
dresses  of  polling  places,  in¬ 
structions  on  use  of  voting  ma¬ 
chines,  and  data  on  candidates. 


N.  Y.  Post  Opposes 
Ave  In  Late  Switch 

With  a  hasty  makeover  of  a 
late  edition,  the  New  York  Post 
on  the  eve  of  election  day  urged 
its  readers  not  to  vote  for  the 
re-election  of  Democratic  Gov. 
Averell  Harriman.  The  Post 
had  given  him  its  endorsement 
as  late  as  Oct.  30. 

While  not  advocating  a  switch 
to  Nelson  Rockefeller,  the  Post 
accused  Gov.  Harriman  of 
wrongly  accusing  his  rival  of 
being  pro-Arab  and  anti-Israel. 
The  governor  denied  making 
such  charges. 

Democratic  leaders  observed 
that  the  Post  had  approved  Gov. 
Harriman  long  after  his  re¬ 
marks  had  been  reported  and 
noted  that  Rudolph  G.  Sonne- 
bom,  husband  of  the  Post’s  pub¬ 
lisher,  Dorothy  Schiff  was  head¬ 
ing  the  Democrats  for  Rocke¬ 
feller  Committee. 


Texans  Vote  to  End 
Ban  on  Advertising 

Austin,  Tex. 

Texas  voters  by  a  slim  ma¬ 
jority  approved  a  chance  in  the 
state  constitution  which  will 
permit  the  legislature  to  appro¬ 
priate  funds  for  advertising  t-» 
attract  industry  and  tourists. 

The  action  would  nullify  a 
ban  on  advertising  that  wai 
written  into  the  constitution  in 
1871  to  prohibit  the  expenditui  j 
of  public  funds  to  bring  in 
settlers  who  were  mostly  kinfolk 
of  the  “carpetbaggers”  who  r.nti 
the  government. 
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Good  Neighbor  Policy 
Yields  Many  Features 


By  Jerry  Tippeiis 

Mitchell,  S.  Dak. 

Big  time,  big  town,  big  news 
beats  bring  fame  to  some  re¬ 
porters.  But  to  Les  Helgoland, 
Mitchell  Daily  Republic,  report¬ 
ing  means  being  a  good  neigh¬ 
bor  to  a  quarter  of  the  people 
of  the  state. 

Chances  are  stories  of  presi¬ 
dential  heart  attacks,  gangland 
exposes  or  rockets  to  the  moon 
will  never  carry  his  byline. 
Thousands  of  people,  however, 
religiously  read  every  word  he 
writes  about  centennial  celebra¬ 
tions,  4-H  achievement  days 
and  the  behind-the-scenes  hap¬ 
penings  of  the  South  Dakota 
legislature. 

They  particularly  await  his 
“sidelights”  features  that  ac¬ 
company  such  stories  and  his 
near-daily  column,  “Hi  Neigh¬ 
bors.” 

The  latter  are  the  trademarks 
of  the  rotund  reporter  known 
personally  by  thousands  of  the 
Republic’s  readers. 

Credit  to  His  Paper 

Les  is  a  modest,  hard  work¬ 
ing,  dedicated  newspaperman 
with  a  career  dating  back  to 
high  school  and  including  back 
shop  experience,  publishing  a 
shopper  and  ownership  of  a 
small  weekly  as  well  as  his  spe¬ 
cial  brand  of  daily  reporting. 

Of  all  the  laurels  heaped  on 
his  210-pound,  5-foot,  7-inch 
frame,  Les  takes  no  credit. 
“What  would  I  alone  be  able  to 
do,”  he  asks,  “if  I  didn’t  work 
for  and  have  the  backing  of  such 
a  fine  newspaper?” 

To  understand  Les’  work,  you 
have  to  understand  The  Repub¬ 
lic.  In  some  circles  of  the 
Fourth  Estate,  it  seems  to  be 
forgotten  there  are  good  small 
dailies  which  serve  a  people 
who  do  not  live  in  a  metropoli¬ 
tan  area.  In  practical,  basic  re¬ 
porting,  they  go  much  farther 
than  their  big  city  counterparts. 
Their’s  is  grass  roots  reporting, 
without  overlooking  their  other 
informative,  interpretive,  watch¬ 
dog  service  to  the  public. 

Such  a  paper  is  the  Republic 
which  built  a  circulation  of 
nearly  18,000  in  a  city  of  12,000, 
locate  in  a  sparsely  populated 
region,  surrounded  by  competing 
newspapers. 

This  is  where  Les  Helgeland 
comes  in.  As  the  paper’s  news 
service  director  he  rides  herd 


.  hometown,  family  paper  for  all 

the  towns  in  its  circulation  area, 
I  I  •  having  long  since  dedicated  it- 

DOr  1  OllCV  ^  Dakota  farmers, 

J  ranchers  and  small  town  resi- 
dents.  Les  fits  nicely  into  the 

f  T  eatures  he  i,  ot  .he™,  h, 

mingles  freely  with  his  readers 
and  can  find  personal  friends 
by  the  dozens  in  any  area  town. 
,  ^  R's  rather  unusual  physique 

on  correspondents  in  nearly  100  comes  in  handy,  too.  No  one 
towns  scattered  throughout  Re-  who  meets  Les  ever  forgets  him. 
publicland  which  stretches  200  an 

miles  from  the  rich  farm  lands  acquaintance. 


in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state 
across  the  Missouri  River  to 
the  grass  lands  on  the  west. 


‘.Someone  I  Know’ 


®  Les  impresses  on  his  army  of 

Always  on  Call  correspondents  that  very  little 

,  .  ,  .  .  js  too  small  to  be  newsworthy. 

His  beat  is  everywhere  in  this  jjg  views  with  pride  a  comment 
vast  territory  outside  Mitchell,  made  to  him  by  a  rural  reader. 
He  answers  calls  at  all  hours  read  that  state  page  of 

to  rush  to  fires,  explosions,  acci-  yours  every  day  trying  to  find, 
dents  or  even  the  arrest  of  moon-  jygj.  once,  a  day  when  it  doesn’t 
shiners.  Murders,  manhunts  and  have  an  item  about  someone  I 


FAVORITE  field  of  work  for  Lm 
Helgeland,  right,  of  the  MitcUl 
(S.Dak.)  Republic  is  the  4-H  pro¬ 
gram  among  farm  youths.  Here  h* 
receives  a  recognition  plaqut 
from  John  F.  Younger,  4-H  leador. 


“I  read  that  state  page  of 

yours  every  day  t^ing  to  find.  Dean  Trippler,  editor  of  the 
just  once,  a  day  when  it  doesn’t  Herald  in  that  town  of  340. 


bank  robberies  are  part  of  his  know,”  the  reader  told  him, 
job.  Such  things  he  looks  on  as  “and  I  haven’t  succeeded  yet.” 
his  n«e,»rsr  evils.  incidentals  - 

Most  of  his  time  is  spent  with  “ties  together  the  loose  ends"  — 


low,’’  the  reader  toM  him  ^o  thank  the  Repub- 

.nd  I  haven’t  succeeded  yet.”  Helgeland  for  the 

„.  ,  -  .  .j  .  ,  fine  publicity  they  have  given 

His  column  of  incidentals  community  in  recent  weeks. 


Political  Reporter 


the  nleasures  Les  likes  neo-  l  ’-^‘^^ner  tne  loose  enas  j  to  ^ote  that  there  is 

tne  pie^ures.  L,es  axes  peo-  has  wide  readership.  A  farmer  -^e  citv  and  one  dailv  newsoa- 
ple.  He  likes  to  write  about  peo-  gaid  “Skimetirneq  when  I’m  in  one  uaiiy  news^ 

Die  He  likes  to  heln  neonle  Be-  when  1  m  in  ^ur  area  that  are  not  too 

pie.  ne  iixes  to  neip  pwpie.  ce  the  field  I  meet  my  neighbor  at  ‘motnnnnlitnn’  to  nntic<h  th? 

lieving  that  too  much  of  the  a  fencerow  and  we  nass  the  time  ^'^tropolitan  to  notice  the 

news  a  naner  must  nrint  is  un-  we  pass  the  time  smaller  communities  and  are 

news  a  paper  must  print  IS  un  of  day.  Every  night  when  I  read  willing  to  heln  them  in  their 

happy,  he  looks  for  the  happy  -Hi,  Neighbors’  it  reminds  me  Tei 
S'fie-  of  a  fenceline  chat.” 

“There’s  a  story  to  just  about  r  .  „  ,  Political  Reporter 

everyone  you  meet,”  Lee  said.  rnendly  People 

“All  you  have  to  do  is  find  it.”  “South  Dakotans  are  friendlv  doubles  as  political  re- 

And  he  finds  nlentv  His  bv-  i  »*  tt  i  i  "j  inendly  porter  for  the  paper  and  spends 

lint  annears  over  i^nSsa^t  ^  ^  his  time  in  Pierre,  the  state 

line  appears  over  many  pleasant  they  can  laugh.  They  don’t  take  canital  durine  everv  session  of 

feature  stories  of  the  ac^m-  themselves  so  seriously  but  what  6^1^^"?  H^doesn’t  hesi- 
phshments  of  common  people  in  they  can  laugh  at  themselves  ® 

the  small  towns,  farms  and  and  find  humor  in  almost  any-  ?^ot  l^d 

ranches  of  South  Dakota.  thing  ”  « 

-,T.  J  ,4.  1,  4.  u  4.V,  ^  constantly  for  his  “neighbors. 

“It  do^n  t  have  to  ^  earth  That  explains  his  sidelights  legislatoi-s  are  of 

shaking  to  1^  interesting,”  he  columns.  His  story  of  a  town’s  typT  tS)  2d  h^gets  along 
says.  “Most  of  the  people  around  anniversary  celebration  or  of  a  £  well 

here  are  about  the  same.  They’re  disastrous  fire  is  accompanied  TLcT  h^t n^t^ 

not  famous  people,  away  froin  by  another  of  sidelights  regard-  ^at^from  tL  capitTh^e  4n 
home  anyway.  Yet,  they  all  ing  the  event.  ,  irom  tne  capital  nave 

have  certain  things  they’re  lyon  can’t  nil  nf  tbnt  the  envy  of  reporters  from  other 

j.j.v  ■  .  lou  cant  use  all  of  that  naners 

proud  of  and  they  can  associate  4.v,„  *> 

themselves  with  what  they  read  Xg.  g_  „  445^  jo  xjii  Les  feels  his  greatest  acconi- 

about  someone  else.”  rfadi^/’’'  plishment  as  a  political  reporter 

Les  knows  the  people  well  came  when  he  forced  the  state’s 

He^ns  Ssed  2 NvrZs^ket.  a  4-II  U  a  Bia  Tl.ina  board  of  regents  to  drop  plans 


44C,  4.,  T^  1  X  .p  .  Les  doubles  as  political  re- 

p»rtev  tor  the  paper  and  apend. 


,  •Ai.  1.  j.  j  »Luu  111  uie  rej^uiar  news  swry, 

themselves  with  what  they  read  Leg  g  443^^  it’s  still  gocid 
about  someone  else.”  reading.” 


about  someone  else.” 

Les  knows  the  people  well. 
He  was  raised  in  Woonsocket,  a 
town  of  1200  35  miles  from 


4-II  Is  a  Rig  Thing  board  Of  regents  to  drop  plans 

for  a  closed  meeting  and  open 
Among  South  Dakota  youth,  the  doors  to  the  public. 

us..  -  i.:_  Xi.: _ T» _ •• _  * 


Mitchell.  He  started  working  „  w  ev. 

for  the  Woonsocket  News  when  -x  Problems  do  not  have  to  be 

he  was  in  high  school.  Later  he  nrnximni^plv  1  cnnnfv  anw  big  ones  to  merit  his  attention, 
owned  a  shopper  before  he  en-  rlnvs  mcL  on  ^  comments  brought  swift  ac- 

tered  the  aX  during  World  tion  to  a  bump  in  a  highway 

War  Two.  After  his  discharge,  f  ^ 

he  published  the  Emery  Enter-  /.Vinmnirtno  ’  Mitchell.  Another  dangerous  in- 

_ X»1.1  i.:~  v,;.,  ^be  champions.  . _ nnt 


prise  until  doctors  told  him  his  v  4  tt 

eyesight  might  be  impaired  if  7^®^  his  4-H  coverage  he  was 

he  continued.  So  he  sold  it  and  bh®  annual  citation  for 


.  ■  tersection  was  straightened  out 

For  his  4-H  coverage  he  was  at  his  insistence. 


he  continued.  So  he  sold  it  and  ciutnon  lor  ,  ,  ,  hrouirht  the  help 

broke  into  the  daily  field  with  outstanding  service  to  4-H  last  ^  needed  to  a  widowed 
the  Republic  in  1947.  He  was  »"““"•  Jhe  award  was  pre-  S^he'^nrheV  10  childnTi. 
sports  editor  until  1963,  took  ^  ^b®  state  fair.  ^  miles  away  Every 

ot"?S;al;“  it  tTSL^Sfwfs  fcSS  S''- 

Te-^h^Lr  PatoV:ra“l3e^S” 

public  in  his  present  capacity  ’  .  bution  to  the  orphans  in  a  chil- 

about  18  months  after  he  had  Because  of  his  coverage  of  the  home 

left  it.  76th  anniversary  of  Canova,  S. 


The  Republic  strives  to  be  the  Dak.,  Les  drew  this  praise  from  {Continued  on  page  64) 
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HT’s  European  Edition 
Prosperity  Is  Exciting 


By  Rodney  Vt'.  Angove 
Paris 

In  the  New  York  Herald 
TrUnine  package  which  Ambass¬ 
ador  John  Hay  Whitney  has 
aajuired  is  the  unique  and 
historic  European  Edition. 

The  71-year-old  Paris  Herald, 
as  it  is  popularly  known,  is  the 
iridest-circulating  and  largest- 
selling  non-military  American 
newspaper  abroad.  What’s  more, 
i  it  is  making  money  and  is  still 
^wing.  And  as  American  po¬ 
litical  weight  continues  to  in¬ 
crease  on  the  international 
scene,  so  does  the  future  of  the 
paper  seem  to  open  wider  and 
srider. 

Really  International 

Says  Willet  Weeks,  director: 
“Don’t  lose  sight  of  our  editorial 
developments  from  a  small  Paris 
social  newspaper  to  what  seems 
to  me  today  to  be  the  first  inter¬ 
national  newspaper  in  what  is 
rapidly  becoming  the  inter¬ 
national  language.  To  me  this  is 
the  really  exciting  part  of  the 
European  Edition  venture.” 

Equally  exciting  for  the  new 
'  owner  are  the  business  figures 
of  the  last  few  years. 

First,  circulation:  The  num¬ 
ber  of  subscribers  has  increased 
90%  in  the  last  four  years,  and 
newsstand  sales  have  come  up 
30%.  Paul  Gendleman,  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  says  about  70,000 
copies  are  now  circulated,  and 
the  net  paid  figrure  is  about 
52,000.  This  is  in  spite  of  a 
sales  price  ranging  from  11 
cents  a  copy  in  Paris  to  25  cents 
in  Turkey,  making  it  also  the 
highest-priced  American  news¬ 
paper  abroad. 

Advertising  linage  is  expected 
to  go  well  over  the  1,500,000 
(agate)  mark  this  year,  com¬ 
pared  with  1,420,424  last  year, 
1,458,097  in  1956,  1,399,016  in 
1955  and  1,279,675  in  1954. 
With  this  linage  the  paper  puts 
out  eight-  and  ten-page  issues 
five  times  a  week  with  an  ex¬ 
tremely  low  percentage  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  typical  issue  con¬ 
tains  about  25%  advertising, 
compared  to  60  or  70%  for 
papers  in  the  United  States. 

83  Cents  a  Line 

The  general  open  advertising 
cate  may  be  somewhat  of  a 
record  in  itself — 85  cents  per 
line.  That’s  the  price  charged  in 
the  United  States  by  papers  in 
the  350,000  circulation  category, 
editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


our  total  wage  and  salary  costs 
go  to  the  government  for  social 


and  papers  with  circulations 
similar  to  that  of  the  European 
Edition  are  getting  an  average 
of  about  25  cents  a  line. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  profit 
every  year  since  1951,  but  be¬ 
hind  the  figures  are  problems 
unique  in  newspaper  business. 

First  of  all,  the  European 
Edition  is  published  by  a  French 
firm  organized  and  operating 

^der  French  laws,  and  m-.  MANAGING  EDITOR  Eric  Hawkins,  left,  a  Briton,  joined  the  "Paris 

Weeks  says  this  has  its  dra  -  Herald"  the  day  the  Lusitania  was  sunk,  helped  published  the  last  issue 

backs.  Not  only  are  coiporation  before  the  German  occupation  in  1940  and  re-opened  the  paper  in 

taxes  about  the  same  as  those  1 944  the  Battle  of  the  Bulqe  was  raging.  In  background,  right, 

in  the  United  States,  but  “in  Art  Buchwald  turns  out  a  humor  piece, 

addition,”  says  Mr.  Weeks,  “a 

company  operating  in  France  ,  t  1 

has  to  face  some  of  the  highest  or-less  socialist  government,  Gendleman  says  keeping  track 
navroll  social  charee^  in  the  guild  operations  would  not  have  of  agents  and  distributors  of  so 

payroll  soca  c  g  had  the  sanction  of  French  law.  many  national  habits  is  a  tough 

‘‘We  estimate  that  40%  of  .  7,  r  .•  job.  The  return  rate  proves  it— 

our  total  wage  and  salary  costs  ”  -oun  ries  about  30%  compared  to  8  or  9% 

go  to  the  government  for  social  The  most  expensive  problem  papers  in  the  United  States, 
security  benefits.  Additionally,  is  distribution  in  71  countries,  trying  to  solve  such  Pvob- 

we  have  a  1%  payroll  tax  to  the  smallest  circulation  of  any  lems  Mr.  Gendleman  founded 
subsidize  housing  construction,  one  being  in  Northern  Rhodesia  years  ago  the  Inteimational 
Finally,  utility  costs  are  higher  —one  copy.  Only  16%  of  the  Circulation  Managers  Commis- 
than  those  in  the  United  States.”  circulation  is  in  Paris,  and  39%  sion,  which  meets  twice  a  year. 

It  follows,  then,  that  wages  in  France.  Eleven  per  cent  goes  is  trying  to  convert  them  to 
should  be  roughly  a  third  lower  to  the  British  Isles,  where  there  American  methods,  such  as 
than  those  in  the  United  States,  is  no  language  advantage.  The  keeping  books  and  accounts. 
‘‘This  is  one  reason  why  the  rest  is  spread  from  California  such  meeting  Mr. 

heavy  social  charges  seem  to  be  (at  $135  a  year  by  air  mail)  to  Gendleman  scored  a  minor  dip- 
considered  necessary,”  Mr.  Madagascar  and  on  to  Austral-  lomatic  victory.  He  brought 
Weeks  says.  ia,  with  heaviest  concentrations  Arabs  and  Israelis  into  the  same 

Shop  workers  are  represented  in  Central  and  Southern  Europe  conference  room  on  a  friendly 

by  unions,  but  there  is  no  guild  and  the  Middle  Fast.  basis, 

or  equivalent  for  the  editorial  While  changing  71  different  Unusual  List 

staff.  The  organizer  who  came  currencies  is  easy  with  the  aid 

some  years  ago  found  out  that,  of  the  European  Payments  While  it  has  unique  problems, 
strangely  enough  under  a  more-  Union  and  Beirut  banks,  Mr.  the  paper  also  has  unique  ad¬ 
vantages.  Take  the  list  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  for  example.  Mr. 
Gendleman  calls  it  “the  most 
unusual  in  the  world.”  On  it  are 
high  officials  of  many  govern¬ 
ments,  top  businessmen  and 
educators,  kings,  princes,  sheiks, 
socialites  and  many  more  who 
have  plenty  of  money  to  spend. 
’S  The  Kremlin  gets  65  copies  a 
^  day  and  all  the  satellites  sub- 
kjA  scribe.  It  is  sold  in  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia.  General  Charles  De 
Gaulle  praised  it  after  the 
Liberation  of  France  and  is  still 
reading  it. 

It  is  this  “extraordinary” 
readership  which  brings  ad 
buyers  despite  the  high  rate  Mr. 
Weeks  says. 

The  rise  in  circulation  is  due 
to  three  factors,  says  Mr. 
‘  Gendleman.  First,  more  and 
more  Europeans  are  reading 
the  paper.  They  now  account 
for  48%  of  the  readership,  the 
WITH  ENTHUSIASM  yallow-sweafared  girli  hawk  tha  Europaan  Edition  vest  being  divided  among  tour- 
of  tha  Naw  Yofk  Harald  Tribuna  on  tha  Pari$  boulavards.  Brownia  Ists  and  the  estimated  600,000 
Anzingar,  an  Austrian  girl,  is  picturad  in  front  of  a  nightclub.  {Continued  on  page  45) 
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ADVERTISING  DIARY 


Schwab  &  Beatty,  New  York 
specialists  in  coupon  advertis¬ 
ing,  invested  approximately  $1 
a  word  to  place  7500  words  in 
two  full -page  closely  printed 
advertisements  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Monday,  Nov.  3.  The  ad 
started  on  the  last  page  of  the 
second  section  and  ended  on  the 
last  of  the  first.  It  listed  100 
“good  advertising  headlines — 
and  why  they  were  profitable.” 
Victor  Schwab  wrote  the  copy 
from  files  collected  in  30  years 
the  agency  has  been  in  business 


new  car?  A.  TV,  56%;  maga¬ 
zines,  24%;  newspapers,  20%. 
Q:  What  national  advertising  is 
most  effective  in  getting  people 
to  visit  showrooms?  A.  TV, 
64%;  magazines,  6%;  news¬ 
papers,  32%,  Q:  Which  kind  of 
auto  advertising  stands  out  most 
strongly?  TV,  77%;  magazines, 
14%;  newspapers,  7%. 


CONTEST  MAIL  in  the  "Johnny  Reb"  promotion  is  checked  by  (left  back  before  that  when  both 
to  right)  Carl  Haverlin,  Civil  War  Centennial  Association;  Frank 
Oiacoia,  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate  artist;  and  Bruce  Catton,  Civil  V^ar 
historian. 


‘Johnny  Reb’  Readers 
Write  1,000,000  Words 


More  than  10,000  readers 
wrote  an  average  of  100  words 
each  —  1,000,000  words  or  ap¬ 
proximately  20  novels  —  in  a 
“Johnny  Reb”  essay  contest 
conducted  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 

In  some  cases  the  only  promo¬ 
tion  was  that  which  appeared 
in  the  comic  strip  itself,  one  or 
two  panels  at  the  beginning 
or  end  of  the  color  comic  ad¬ 
venture,  “Johnny  Reb.”  The  as¬ 
signment:  “Who  is  your  favorite 
Civil  War  character?  Tell  why 
in  100  words  (or  less).” 

Solid  prizes  offered  included 
books,  typewriters,  record  al¬ 
bums,  watches,  phonographs, 
transistor  radios,  a  short  wave 
set,  a  bicycle,  a  camera,  some 
pen  and  pencil  sets.  The  1,200 
prizes  had  a  value  of  $10,000. 


ate  hero  except  Lee,  if  the  en¬ 
tries  from  the  contest  are  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  general  atti¬ 
tude. 

Entries  came  from  quiet 


he  and  Robert  Beatty,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  were  with  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan.  It  took  Mr. 
Schwab  about  a  month  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  ad.  As  soon  as  he  fin¬ 
ished  he  left  for  a  vacation  in 
Spain.  No  coupon  for  replies 
was  included  on  either  of  the 
two  pages  similar  to  the  ones 
that  have  spelled  success  for  a 
notable  S&B  client,  the  Book  of 
the  Month  Club.  Mr.  Beatty 
said  he  did  not  expect  the  $7,000 
ad  would  pull  any  immediate 
business.  A  similar  ad  placed 


Stu-Pac  advertising  its  new 
small  car,  the  Lark,  is  using  a 
few  TV  spots  and  a  radio  satur¬ 
ation  campaign  during  the  open¬ 
ing  two  weeks.  Factory  this 
year  is  handling  a  double  bud¬ 
get,  taking  over  for  dealers’  as¬ 
sociation.  Greater  frequency  is 
thereby  assured.  Nearly  1500 
papers  are  on  the  list  placed 
by  D’Arcy  Advertising  Co.,  Inc. 
Every  dealer  will  get  a  name 
listing  in  some  newspaper  ads 
during  the  campaign. 


The  number  one  advertisers 
on  syndicated  film  shows  are 
food  products,  with  breweries 
second  and  gas  and  oil  com¬ 
panies  third.  Those  were  the 
findings  of  a  surv'ey  conducted 
by  the  Ziv  Company  as  a  “sales 
profile”  for  use  on  its  latest 
release,  “Bold  Venture.”  Food 
Products — ^which  includes  dair¬ 
ies,  bakeries  and  supermarkets 
— accounted  for  26%  of  Ziv  sp- 
dicated  sales;  brewers  registered 
23%;  and  Gas  and  Oil  com 


two  years  ago,  how’ever,  was 
crossroads  spots  instead  of  from  considered  a  helping  hand  to- 
the  cities  in  many  instances,  waixi  the  addition  of  six  new 
proving  the  popularity  of  clients,  ie..  Reader’s  Digest,  Con- 
“ Johnny  Reb”  in  rural  as  well  densed  Book  Club,  Musak,  Brit- 
as  urban  areas.  Managing  edi-  ish  Publications,  Executive  De- 
tors  expressed  approval  of  the  velopment  Press  and  E.  F.  Hut- 
contest  on  the  grounds  that  it  ton  &  Co.,  stockbrokers.  Agency 
won  support  in  circulation  peri-  billings  currently  run  about 
pheral  areas.  $6,000,000  a  year,  up  about  $2,-  panics  12% 

Judges  were  Bruce  Catton,  000,000  during  the  past  decade. 

Pulitzer  Prize-winning  historian  about  20  of  the  100  head¬ 

lines  were  written  by  S&B’s 
own  agency  staff.  Big  point 
made  by  Mr.  Schwab  was  that 

_ _  _  the  headline  should  have  the 

New  York  Civil  War  Round  “attraction  of  the  specific”,  con-  _ _ ^ _ 

Table,  and  Frank  Giacoia,  Naming  words  or  phrases  that  gional  4-A  meeting  at  Toledo. 

“Johnny  Reb”  artist.  make  the  ad  promise  to  tell  Noting  that  advertising  has  al- 

The  letters  have  been  ac-  These,  Which,  Which  of  most  trebled  in  the  last  decade 

cepted  by  the  Civil  War  Cen-  These;  Who,  Who  Else,  Here’s,  from  just  over  $4  billion  to 

_  ,  .  .  .  ,  tennial  Association  as  a  gold  ®  How,  Where,  When,  about  $11  billion  this  year,  be 

By  a  decisive  m^gin,  the  of  historical  research  ma-  What  and  Why. 

contestants  favorite  Civil  War  Serial  ♦  *  * 

peraonality  was  Ro^rt  E.  Lee,  Although  the  contest  was  run  “Religion  of  Selling”  is  the 
although  the  bulk  of  the  letters  ^  national  scale,  each  indivi-  title  of  a  course  of  seven  classes 


and  editor  of  American  Heri¬ 
tage;  Carl  Haverlin,  president 
of  the  Civil  War  Centennial  As¬ 
sociation  and  a  founder  of  the 


The  advertising  industry  can 
look  forward  to  the  1960’s  with 
“full  faith  and  optimism,"  ac¬ 
cording  to  J.  Davis  Danforth, 
executive  vicepresident  of 
BBDO,  speaking  before  the  w- 


I>ee  Is  Favorite 


wondered  if  this  meant  the  ad¬ 
vertising  bill  of  the  U.  S.  will 
reach  $20  billion  by  the  late 
1960s.  In  the  realm  of  predic 


came  from  the  North  and  West  newspaper  received  com-  being  made  available  to  em-  tions  he  said,  “perhaps  you  will 


h 

s 


and  only  35%  from  the  South. 
Lee  was  the  subject  of  19%  of 
the  letters,  while  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  was  chosen  by  14%.  Read¬ 
ers  of  such  non-southern  pa¬ 
pers  as  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant,  Portland  (Ore.)  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  favored  Lee  by 
varying  margins. 

The  contest  reveals  that  little 
bitterness  over  the  Civil  War 
exists  today.  Lincoln  holds  a 
higher  place  in  Southern  hearts 
than  “Stonewall”  Jackson  or 
“Jeb”  Stuart  or  any  Confeder- 


plete  local  stories  with  home-  ployees  of  Sullivan,  Stauffer, 


town  names  and  local  color. 


Gunn  Heads  Detroit 
Office  of  ‘This  Week’ 


Colwell  &  Bayles.  Held  outside 
working  hours,  more  than  200 
of  330  employees  signed  up. 


have  a  unit  in  your  house  so 
that  your  morning  newspaper 
will  be  printed  right  in  your 
home  while  you  are  sleeping." 


Television  Bureau  of  Adver-  Basic  changes  in  media  are 


Appointment  of  James  Gunn  stepped  up  its  drive  for  summarized  by  Henry  C.  Weid- 


as  manager  of  the  Detroit  sales 
office  of  This  Week  magazine 
was  announced  this  week  by 
Alden  James,  executive  vice- 
president  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

Mr.  Gunn  was  formerly  in 
the  Detroit  office  of  Time  maga¬ 
zine. 


more  auto  ad  dollars,  issuing  ler,  Knight  Newspapers,  in 
a  graph  called  the  TvB  “power  letter  to  ad  and  sales  executives, 
steering”  wheel,  designed  to 
convince  dealers  and  makers 
that  TV  is  basic  to  their  1959 
ad  programs.  Typical  questions 
and  answers  on  “Wheel”:  Q: 

Which  advertising  made  you 
most  interested  in  buying  your 


He  notes:  1.  TV  viewing  1® 
reached  a  plateau.  2.  Radio 
listening  has  suffered  greatly.  3. 
Magazines  and  movies  have 
dropped  in  popularity.  4.  News¬ 
paper  reading  has  remained 
high. 
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Section  Edited 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


ANA  Is  Lengthened 
Shadow  of  Many  Admen 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


TIME  OUT — Paul  B.  West  (left),  president,  Association  of  National 
Advertisers,  and  Ralph  Winslow,  vicepresident,  Koppers  Company,  and 
ANA  chairman,  take  time  out  from  final  preparations  for  next  week's 
49th  annual  Fall  meeting. 


(First  of  a  Series) 

When  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  convenes 
Nov.  9-12  at  The  Homestead, 
Hot  Springs,  Va.,  for  its  an¬ 
nual  Fall  meeting,  it  will  mark 
the  49th  consecutive  year  that 
ANA  has  been  serving  individ¬ 
ual  and  collective  needs  of  the 
nation’s  blue-chip  advertisers  by 
advancing  more  effective  and 
profitable  use  of  advertising  and 
by  insuring  the  right  of  Ameri¬ 
can  enterprise  to  use  advertis¬ 
ing  freely  as  an  integral  busi¬ 
ness  function. 

Organized  1910 

Organized  June  24,  1910,  as 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertising  Managers,  the  organi¬ 
zation  name  was  changed  to  its 
present  form  Oct.  31,  1914. 

Today,  as  the  only  organiza- 
*  tion  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
interests  of  its  more  than  630 
members  as  buyers  of  adver¬ 
tising  services,  space  and  time, 
ANA  serves  advertisers  through 
research;  by  pooling  and  ex¬ 
changing  ideas  or  experiences; 
through  dealings  with  advertis¬ 
ing  agencies,  media  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment;  and  through  public  re¬ 
lations. 

Few  professional  or  trade  as¬ 
sociations  can  match  ANA’s 
overall  operation  which  is 
headed  up  by  Paul  B.  West, 
president. 

Good  example  of  ANA’s  mem¬ 
bership  service  in  action  per¬ 
meates  the  program  for  next 
week’s  three-day  meeting  which 
I  has  been  keyed  to  the  theme, 
"Creating  More  Sales  and  Prof¬ 
its  in  a  World  of  Change 
Through  Creative  Research, 
Marketing  and  Advertising.” 

The  Program  Committee, 
chairmanned  by  Roger  Bolin, 
advertising  director.  Westing- 
house  Electric  Corp.,  has  de¬ 
signed  the  program  to  give 
members  an  opportunity  to  pool 
and  exchange  ideas  and  experi¬ 
ences  on  a  wide  range  of  cur¬ 
rent  subjects. 

Program  Topics 

Among  topics  to  be  aired  are : 

How  To  Use  Advertising  in 

editor  8c  PUBLISHER 


Herewith  is  the  first  in  a 
three-jmrt  series  of  articles 
dealing  with  the  Association  of 
National  Advertisers  and  its  re¬ 
lation  to  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  industry.  Part  I  concerns 
the  overall  operation  of  ANA; 
Part  II  will  cover  the  work  of 
the  .4-VA  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Committee;  and  Part  III 
will  deal  with  the  efforts  of  the 
ANA  Cooperative  .Advertising 
Committee  with  particular  em¬ 
phasis  on  its  work  tvith  news- 
jxtpers. 


Introducing  New  and  Improved 
Products”;  “New  Ways  of  Get¬ 
ting  the  Most  Out  of  Your  Sales 
Promotion  Dollars”;  and  “How 
To  Get  Better  Ads  From  Your 
Agency.” 

It  is  the  getting  of  answers 
in  depth  to  these,  and  other 
vital  questions,  that  alone  makes 
membership  in  the  ANA  worth¬ 
while. 

From  his  vantage  point  as 
ANA  chairman  and  the  result¬ 
ing  insight  into  the  major  needs 
and  problems  of  advertising, 
Ralph  Winslow,  vice-president, 
Koppei's  Company,  will  outline 
next  week  some  major  steps 
ANA  is  taking  to  help  mem¬ 
bers  achieve  greater  advertising 
productivity. 

A  highlight  of  next  week’s 
meeting  will  be  a  dramatized 
presentation  of  “What  Makes 
Lr  Successful  Advertising  To¬ 
day.”  Seven  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns  which  were  outstanding¬ 
ly  successful  in  achieving  spe¬ 
cific  objectives  will  be  shown. 

ANA  Many-Faceted 

ANA  is  as  many-faceted  as  a 
diamond  when  it  comes  to  mem¬ 
ber  services.  Included  are:  basic 
uniform  measurements  of  cir¬ 
culation;  studies  of  comparative 
ciixulation  values;  buyer-vali¬ 
dated  readership  research  in 
newspapers,  farm  papers,  car 
cards  and  business  publications; 
manuals  on  effective  ways  to 
use  various  media;  reports  on 
merchandising  or  the  “adver¬ 
tising  follow-through”;  guides 
to  using  advertising  skills  and 
resources  in  public,  community 
and  employe  relations. 

for  November  8,  1958 


Day-to-day  services  to  mem¬ 
bers  include  news  letters,  news 
bulletins,  legal  bulletins  and  the 
facilities  of  the  full  organization 
to  aid  members  on  request  in 
finding  answers  to  their  indi¬ 
vidual  advertising  problems. 

“ANA  provides  the  means 
through  which  the  weight  and 
experience  of  more  than  630 
leading  advertisers  is  applied  to 
the  solution  of  their  common 
needs,”  Mr.  West  told  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Recent  Studies 

Recent  studies  by  ANA  typi¬ 
fy  the  organization’s  solution  of 
its  members’  common  needs  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Mr.  West. 

Last  June  ANA  published  re¬ 
sults  of  a  three-year  $200,000 
advertising  management  study 
(E&P,  June  7,  page  26).  De¬ 
scribing  the  chief  objective  at 
the  time,  Henry  Schacte,  vice- 
president,  Lever  Brothers  Co. 
and  chairman  of  the  ANA  Ad¬ 
vertising  Management  Commit¬ 
tee,  said: 

“The  purpose  of  this  indus¬ 
try  project  was  to  show  how 
advanced  principles  of  manage¬ 
ment  could  be  applied  to  the 
advertising  function.  We  have 
gathered  the  best  of  all  modem 
practices  in  every  phase  of  the 
management  of  advertising — 
including  its  new  marketing  as¬ 
signment — so  that  all  of  us  can 
improve  the  productivity  of  ad¬ 
vertising.” 


The  results  of  this  study  were 
published  in  a  seven-volume 
series  and  reflected  the  think¬ 
ing  and  experience  of  many  out¬ 
standing  leaders  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  community. 

This  Advertising  Manage¬ 
ment  Guidebook  Series  also 
forms  the  keystone  in  a  new 
program  for  the  advertising  in¬ 
dustry  to  assist  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  future  advertising  man¬ 
agers  who  are  now  in  colleges. 

Speciflc  aim  of  the  plan  is  to 
encourage  ANA  members  and 
all  those  outside  ANA  who  have 
a  vital  stake  in  the  sound 
growth  of  advertising  to  donate 
the  Guidebooks  to  colleges  and 
univei’sities. 

Frey  Report 

The  industry  is  still  talking 
about  the  424-page  report  on 
advertising  agency  services,  re¬ 
lationships  and  compensation 
compiled  for  ANA  by  Prof.  Al¬ 
bert  W.  Frey  and  his  associate 
Prof.  Kenneth  R.  Davis,  both 
of  Dartmouth  College’s  Amos 
Tuck  School  of  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration  (E&P,  March  1, 
page  16). 

Spawned  by  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  consent  decree  of  two 
years  ago  involving  media-agen¬ 
cy  relationships,  the  Frey  Re¬ 
port  found,  among  other  things, 
that  whether  the  media  commis¬ 
sion  method  is  the  most  desir- 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Benton  &  Bowles’  Lusk 
Sees  Print  Ad  Gains 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Substantial  advances  in  the 
quality  of  print  advertising  were 
noted  this  week  by  Robert  (E 
for  Emmet,  the  “Irish  in  me”) 
Lusk,  president  of  Benton  & 
Bowles,  Inc. 

Reaching  for  a  word,  the  cur¬ 
rent  situation  in  print  media 
was  described  by  Mr.  Lusk  as  a 
“renaissance”.  He  said  that  its 
advent  during  the  past  five  years 
had  held  the  line  against  the 
inroads  of  galloping  TV  and 
forecast  a  “brilliant  resurgence” 
of  newspapers  and  magazines 
as  advertising  media. 

Strokes  Agency  Boat 

The  six-foot-three  former  Yale 
crew  man,  told  how  he  was 
stroking  his  own  fast  moving 
agency  boat  down  a  planned 
course  of  future  growth.  Billings 
reached  $100,000,000  this  year, 
should  add  an  additional  $6  to 
$7  million  in  1959  with  no  new 
clients  or  any  unforeseen  loss  of 
any  present  accounts,  he  said. 

‘Trickiest  Medium’ 

While  60%  of  the  advertising 
money  placed  by  the  agency  now 
goes  into  TV,  Mr.  Lusk  called 
the  home  screens  “the  trickiest 
medium,”  and  “costly  to  handle.” 
He  said  B&B  grinds  no  axe  for 
any  one  kind  of  advertising  over 
an  other.  He  happens  to  be  the 
chairman  of  the  media  relations 
committee  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Adevrtising  Agen¬ 
cies,  and  made  public  an  inter¬ 
office  memo  he  had  just  sent  to 
agency  executives,  suggesting 
they  try  to  build  good  will  with 
all  the  people  who  sell  and  rep¬ 
resent  various  media. 

Tabbed  presently  as  the  head 
of  a  “packaged  goods  agency,” 
Mr.  Lusk  confessed  he  was  dis¬ 
appointed  B&B  failed  to  nail  the 
Buick  account.  “They  came  first 
to  us,  but  we  couldn’t  withstand 
the  McCann-Erickson  offer  to 
give  up  Chrysler,”  he  said.  “The 
agency  is  well  equipped  to 
handle — and  will  keep  after — 
durable  goods  business.” 

Mr.  Lusk  continued:  “I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  during  the 
past  five  years,  in  the  face  of 
strong  TV  competition  and  a  re¬ 
birth  of  radio,  we  have  witnessed 
a  renaissance  in  the  quality 
of  print  advertising.  This  sub¬ 
stantial  progress  is  particularly 


noticeable  in  the  exciting  fresh 
new  ideas  in  advertising  design 
coming  from  agencies,  and  the 
new  art  is  being  reproduced 
better  than  ever,  too.  I  foresee 
the  time  when  newspapers,  with 
even  better  mechanical  facilities 
than  they  have  today,  and  they 
will  get  them,  will  gain  the  full 
benefit  of  these  advances  in 
vastly  increased  business. 

Sees  TV  Loss 

“The  advances  have  come 
during  the  dramatic  growth  of 
TV,  which  probably  will  show 
some  loss  in  the  coming  year. 
The  fact  that  print  advertising 
has  withstood  the  terrific  on¬ 
slaught  of  TV  as  well  as  it  has 
is  my  reason  for  firmly  believing 
we  will  see  a  brilliant  resurg¬ 
ence  in  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  as  the  improve¬ 
ment  in  quality  continues.” 

Mr.  Lusk  noted  especially  the 
increased  use  of  dominant  space 
in  newspapers,  with  large  and 
clearly  reproduced  photographs. 
He  mentioned  specifically  auto¬ 
mobile,  airline,  cigaret,  beer  and 
liquor  advertising  in  the  daily 
press.  He  commented  by  name 
on  the  current  large-space  cam¬ 
paigns  for  Parliament  (handled 
by  B&B),  Marlboro  and  Kent 
cigarets,  the  Liebmann  Brewer¬ 
ies,  Alitalia,  Italian  Airlines, 
British  Overseas  Airw'ays  Cor¬ 
poration,  Pan  American  World 
Airways,  and  the  copy  now 
appearing  in  newspapers  for 
the  1959  automobiles.  Improve¬ 
ments  in  ROP  newspaper  color 
and  the  use  of  the  full-page  full- 
color  preprints  wei-e  also  noted 
by  the  agency  president. 

“National  advertisers  have 
come  to  realize  the  wisdom  of 
using  full-page,  1700,  or  1500- 
line  copy  in  daily  newspapers 
for  impressive  splashes  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  impact  and  close 
readership  the  medium  always 
gets,”  Mr.  Lusk  said. 

Not  Comparable 

Mr.  Lusk  had  talked  so  en¬ 
thusiastically  about  B&B’s  tele¬ 
vision  department  of  92  people, 
it  was  suggested  that  if  perhaps 
similar  attention  was  paid  to  the 
creation  of  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements,  by  the  agencies,  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  might  be 
better  able  to  harness  the  undis¬ 
puted  selling-power  of  local 
newspaper  space. 


“Retail  and  national  adver¬ 
tising  are  not  comparable,”  he 
said.  “They  are  designed  to  do 
entirely  different  jobs,  face  up 
to  an  entirely  different  set  of 
problems.  The  challenge  is  not 
the  same  to  get  a  person  to  use 
a  specific  brand  of  toothpaste  | 
and  to  get  a  woman  to  buy  a  i 
gown  or  to  visit  an  especially 
attractive  food  sale. 

“Furthermore,  the  retailer  is 
in  the  newspaper  day  after  day. 
Women  get  to  look  for  the  ads 
of  the  various  stores,  which 
have  their  own  character  built 
into  them  by  their  typography. 
Readers  look  for  advertising  in 
newspapers;  that  certainly  can¬ 
not  be  said  for  TV. 

‘Stroke  of  Genius’ 

“I  have  always  felt  that  it  was 
a  stroke  of  genius  that  led  some¬ 
one  in  broadcasting  to  insist 
upon  selling  continuity,  through 
52-  and  39-week  contracts.  It 
has  helped  all  advertising,  be¬ 
cause  the  basis  of  successful 
advertising  is  repetition. 

Difllculty  of  Papers 


“The  difficulty  in  using  news¬ 
papers  in  the  same  way  stems 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  so 
many  of  them  it  becomes  too 
costly,  even  recognizing  the  fact 
of  each  individual  newspaper’s 
wonderfully  deep  circulation 
value.  When  newspapers  develop 
new  techniques  of  printing 
which  will  cut  costs  to  adver¬ 
tisers,  then  they  will  share  more 
than  they  are  right  now  in  the 
benefits  of  increased  continuity 
of  advertising. 

Frequency  Discounts 

“With  frequency  discounts  at 
a  maximum,  in  keeping  with 
good  sense,  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  would  be  able  to  induce 
national  advertisers  to  get  the 
value  of  repetition  in  their  print 
advertising. 

“But,  to  repeat,  the  healthiest 
thing  happening  now  is  the 
dramatic  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  print  advertising — 
the  imaginative,  dramatic  new 
trend  in  ideas  of  layout  art 
treatment,  the  use  of  large 
realistic  photographs  and  the 
reproduction  of  them  in  black 
and  white  and  color  by  the 
newspapers  and  magazines. 

TV  Harder  Job 

“I  happen  to  believe  that  since 
the  chief  source  of  an  agency’s 
income  under  the  commission 
system  comes  from  media,  that 
we  agency  people  should  work 
closely  with  all  media.  One  of 
the  greatest  contributions  we 
can  make  to  any  medium  is  to 
see  to  it  that  the  advertising  we 
create  is  successful  in  selling 
goods. 

EDITOR  8C  PUB 


Robert  E.  Lusk 


“In  the  case  of  TV,  the  agency 
has  a  much  harder  job  in  this 
connection  than  with  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  or  billboards. 
We  must  keep  our  shows  vigor¬ 
ous  on  TV  as  well  as  pick  good 
shows  to  begin  with,  all  to 
achieve  value  from  a  three 
minute  commercial.  Therefore 
we  must  work  constantly  and 
closely  with  the  broadcasters 
and  the  packagers,  whereas  our 
job  is  virtually  completed  when 
we  send  our  page  copy  to  the 
newspaper  and  magazine  press. 
The  newspaper  and  magazine 
editors  are  left  alone  and  free 
to  devote  their  time  and  energies 
to  the  sole  development  of  a 
good  editorial  product  that 
that  people  will  buy  and  read.” 

Mr.  Lusk  is  observing  his  25th 
year  with  Benton  &  Bowles, 
barring  an  absence  of  three 
years.  He  joined  the  agency  in 
1933,  was  elected  executive  vice- 
president  in  1950,  and  president 
in  1952.  This  year  has  been 
marked  by  establishment  of  a 
Business  Development  Unit  of 
the  agency  under  Towmsend 
Griffin,  vicepresident,  to  plan 
the  agency’s  future  growth  and 
the  debut  of  B&B  in  the  inter¬ 
national  field  with  purchase  of 
a  London  agency  in  negotiation 
for  the  past  two  years. 

Sobering  Effect 

“These  moves  and  others  we 
have  in  mind  are  symptomatic 
of  a  new  era  of  future  planning 
in  this  company,”  Mr.  Lusk  said. 
“You  ask  how  we  happened  to 
start  this  year. 

(Continued  on  page  20) 
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What  smele 


compact  market 
buys  MORE  than 
each  of 

36  entire  states 


It  s  The  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  Market 


You  can  sell  it  everyday  in 
The  Cleveland  PLAIN  DEALER 

The  only  Cleveland  Newspaper  that  sells  the  city  and  the  26  adjacent  counties 

RETAIL  SALES  IN  CLEVELAND  AND  ADJACENT  COUNTIES* 
CLEVELAND  26  ADJACENT  total 

TT  >  1  J.1  COMMODITY  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY  COUNTIES 

Here  s  how  the  _ (°oo)  (°oo)  ^ 

^  Totol  Retoil  Soles _ $2,336,394  $2,030,071  $4,366,465 

Cleveland  Market  Reton Food soies _ 589,775  510,796  1,100,571 

Retoil  Drug  Soles _ 88,498 _ 55,405  143,903 

op]]  Q  A  lA  Automotive _ 435,242 _ 430,796  866,038 

OCt/t/O  tA  Gos  Stations _ 146,580 _ 176,027  322,607 

^^^^titure.  Household  Applionces  125,120  104,022  229,142 

B  B  B  B  B  i  (Source,  Sales  Management  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  May  10.  195S_> _ 

‘‘Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstown's  Counties  are  not  included  in  aboie  Sales. 

Represented  by  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  Inc,,  New  York, Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta, San  Francisco,  Los  .ingeles.  Member  of  Metro  Sunday  Comics  and  Magazine  Network. 
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Co-op  Ad  Plan 
For  Shopping 
Center  Told 

A  “workable”  program  of  co¬ 
op  newspaper  advertising  for 
use  by  shopping  centers  is  con¬ 
tained  in  a  67-page  report  re¬ 
cently  made  by  the  Urban  Land 
Institute  of  Washington,  D.  C., 
to  its  sustaining  members.  The 
report  is  a  record  of  the  results 
of  a  two-day  session  on  shop¬ 
ping  centers  held  recently  in 
Minneapolis  by  ULI’s  Commu¬ 
nity  Builders’  Council. 

Nan  Hutchins,  executive  sec¬ 
retary,  Cameron  Village  Busi¬ 


ness  &  Professional  Associates, 
Inc.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  outlined 
the  “workable”  program  of  co¬ 
op  newspaper  advertising. 

One  Rate  To  All 

“Our  newspaper  contract  gives 
all  stores  the  benefit  of  one 
rate,”  she  said.  “This  rate,  in¬ 
cidentally,  is  the  lowest  retail 
advertising  rate  earned  by  any 
store  in  Raleigh.  This  one  con¬ 
tract  eliminates  the  need  for 
any  of  our  merchants  to  have 
his  owTi  contract  and  allows  him 
to  advertise  any  time  in  any 
amount  of  space  he  wishes. 

“The  newspaper,”  Miss  Hutch¬ 
ins  continued,  “looks  upon  Cam¬ 
eron  Village  as  a  large  depart¬ 
ment  store  with  each  individual 
shop  being  a  leased  department 
and  with  the  Association’s  office 


acting  as  an  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

“The  Association  signs  our 
newspaper  contract  and  is  fi¬ 
nancially  responsible  for  it.  We 
prepare  all  advertising  in  our 
Association  office — from  getting 
copy  from  the  stores  to  putting 
it  in  its  finished  form,  doing 
the  layouts,  getting  ads  okayed 
by  each  advertiser,  giving  the 
final  release  of  all  ads  to  the 
papers  and  handling  all  billing. 

“The  advantage  of  this  type 
of  contract  to  a  newspaper  is 
this:  First,  they  need  send  only 
one  end-of-the-month  statement; 
secondly,  only  one  account  man 
is  needed  to  handle  advertising 
for  54  stores.” 

Miss  Hutchins  added  that  the 
newspaper  supplies  the  Associa¬ 
tion  with  art  services  “which 
eliminates  original  artwork  and 
keeps  advertising  costs  to  a 
minimum.” 

• 

Cotton-Shavin’  Suit 
Won  by  Ad  Ajjency 

Pending  litigation  between 
I  Warwick  &  Legler,  Inc.  and 
Schick,  Inc.  concerning  owner¬ 
ship  of  an  advertising  idea  em¬ 
ploying  the  use  of  cotton  to 
demonstrate  a  close  shave  was 
settled  Oct.  31. 

Terms  of  the  settlement  were 
that  Schick  admitted  that  W&L 
owned  the  cotton  test  idea. 
Schick’s  appeal  was  abandoned 
and  a  sum  of  $25,000  was  paid 
by  Schick. 

The  cotton  test  idea  was  de¬ 
veloped  by  W&L  during  the  time 
they  were  acting  as  advertising 
agency  for  Schick.  At  that  time 
Schick  decided  it  would  not  use 
the  idea. 

When  W&L’s  representation 
of  Schick  was  terminated,  a 
written  agreement  between 
Schick  and  W&L  was  entered 
into  which  provided  that  certain 
ideas  remained  the  property  of 
W&L.  Subsequent  to  this  termi¬ 
nation  and  while  Schick  was 
represented  by  Benton  and 
Bowles,  the  identical  cotton  test 
idea  appeared  on  September  19, 
1957  in  a  commercial  on  the 
“Dragnet”  program,  which  was 
sponsored  by  Schick. 

In  a  suit  that  was  filed  by 
W&L  in  the  U.  S.  District  Court 
in  Philadelphia,  the  Court  en¬ 
joined  Schick  from  using  the 
cotton  test  idea  and  determined 
that  the  idea  was  owned  by 
W&L. 

I  When  the  injunction  against 
■  Shick’s  use  of  the  cotton  test 
I  idea  was  made  permanent  by  the 
District  Court,  Schick  filed  an 
appeal  to  the  District  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Philadelphia.  It  was 
at  this  point  the  case  was 
settled. 


B&B^s  Lusk 

(Continued  from  page  18) 


“I  think  the  fact  that  we  hit 
and  crossed  the  $100,000,000 
mark  in  billings  had  a  sobering 
effect  upon  us.  We  realized  more 
forcibly  than  ever  before  that 
we  should  be  more  active  than 
we  had  in  the  past  in  future 
planning.  We  had  planned  in 
spurts,  let  us  say,  before.  Most 
of  our  growth,  which  has  been 
about  the  same  as  advertising 
in  general,  that  is  from  $50,- 
000,000  in  billings  10  years  ago 
to  our  present  $100,000,000,  had 
come  to  us  through  the  growth 
of  our  own  clients.  That  is  the 
ideal  way,  to  be  sure.  But  we 
felt  the  time  had  come  to 
broaden  our  horizon,  to  increase 
the  range  of  products  we  handle, 
to  diversify  out  of  the  package 
goods  field.” 

Cynical  of  Goals 

Mr.  Lusk  said  he  was  cynical 
about  making  so-called  “five- 
year”  plans,  or  setting  any  spe¬ 
cific  goals.  He  preferred  keep¬ 
ing  his  future  development  pro¬ 
gram  in  a  “state  of  fluidity.” 

“Yes,  we  will  undoubtedly 
open  branch  offices.  But  put  it 
this  w’ay:  under  our  basic  policy 
we  are  on  no  merger  hunt,  nor 
will  we  open  offices  just  for  the 
sake  of  having  branches,  to  let  * 
them  suffer  through  cold  win¬ 
ters  waiting  the  warmth  of  ex¬ 
pected  accounts.  As  we  acquire 
accounts  that  require  local  serv¬ 
icing,  we  will  gradually  open 
branches.  Thus  we  will  prob¬ 
ably  end  up  someday  with  offices 
throughout  the  country  and 
maybe  the  world. 

“But  that  is  very  much  in  the 
future.  Right  now  75%  of  our 
clients  are  located  outside  of 
New  York  where  we  have  our 
one  office,  except  for  the  office 
required  by  law'  in  Florida 
(citrus  fruit  account)  and  a 
service  office  in  Hollywood,  for 
TV.  And  we  think  we  ser\’ice 
our  clients  very  well  indeed.” 

•  k 

3  N.C.  Dailies  Run 
119,000  Extra  Lines 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Three  North  Carolina  dailies 
carried  more  than  119,000  lines 
of  extra  linage  during  the  week 
of  Oct.  14. 

A  special  16-page  section  with 
23,000  lines  noting  the  25th 
anniversary  of  Hospital  Care 
Association  ran  in  both  the 
Durham  Herald  and  Durham 
Sun  Oct.  14.  On  Oct.  19  the 
Asheville  Citizen-Times  ran 
more  than  79,000  lines  in  its 
48-page  10th  Annual  Agricul¬ 
tural  Review. 


ADVERTISING 

LEADERSHIP 

of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 

During  1957  The  NEWS,  a  six-day  newspaper, 
published  66%  of  all  retail  grocery  advertising 
in  ail  Buffalo  newspapers  combined. 

SELL  THE  NEWS  READERS  AND  YOU  SELL  THE  WHOLE 
BUFFALO  MARKET  OF  OVER  1,600,000  PEOPLE 

Buffalo  Evening  News 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.— National  Rapraiantalivas 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK’S  GREAT  NEWSPAPER 
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able  should  be  a  decision  made 
by  each  agency  and  each  client 
on  its  own. 

]Se\»>paper  Studies 

Of  particular  interest  to  the 
newspaper  industry  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  recent  ANA  studies. 
Back  in  September  at  the  3rd 
Annual  ROP  Color  Conference 
in  New  York,  ANA  unveiled 
the  findings  of  a  comprehensive 
survey  on  ROP  color  use  by 
ANA  members  (E&P,  Sept.  20, 
page  16). 

Then  there  are  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  annual  reports  on  “Sunday 
Newspaper  Circulation  and 
Rate  Trends,”  and  “Circulation 
and  Rate  Trends  of  Daily  News¬ 
papers.”  Other  efforts  by  this 
committee  in  the  newspaper 
field  include  optional  insertion 
dates  for  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  special  editions  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  positioning  of  national  ads 
in  newspapers,  newspapers’  vol¬ 
ume  and  frequency  discounts, 
newspaper  rate  differentials, 
metropolitan  area  summaries  of 
newspaper  circulation,  and 
newspapers’  merchandising  pro- 
grrams. 


Also  of  interest  to  newspa¬ 
pers  is  the  work  of  the  ANA 
Cooperative  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice  Committee  which  has  com¬ 
piled  a  file  of  some  200  indi¬ 
vidual  co-op  ad  agreements  and 
six  separate  rate  reports  de¬ 
scribing  the  co-op  ad  forms  and 
procedures  of  individual  com¬ 
panies  in  a  variety  of  indus¬ 
tries. 

The  ANA  file  of  local  news¬ 
paper  rate  cards  now  contains 
1500  such  cards  and  is  used  by 
more  than  100  ANA  member 
companies. 

Organization 

ANA  is  managed  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  Board  of  Directors 
consisting  of  19  members.  Any 
decision  of  the  Board  is  appeal- 
able  to  the  membership  at  any 
regular  meeting  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  by  any  member  consid¬ 
ering  himself  injuriously  af¬ 
fected. 

Officers  of  the  Association 
from  the  ranks  of  its  members 
consist  of  a  chairman  of  the 
Board  (Ralph  Winslow,  vice- 
president,  Koppers  Co.) ;  a  vice- 
chairman  (Henry  Schacte,  vice- 
president,  Lever  Brothers  Co.) ; 
and  a  treasurer  (Donald  S. 
Frost,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  advertising,  Bristol-Myers 


Safeway  to 
the  MOON 

U’r  Dominate  at  Cape  Canaveral 
{Moon  Missile  Base]  in  Brevard  and  in  Four 
other  Florida  counties  where  we 
outsell  Miami.  Jax  and  Tampa  papers  5  to  1. 

Down  in  Orlando,  Flo.  we  hove  just  started 
printing  on  our  big  new  $2 Vi  million  (including 
building  and  color  gadgets)  8  unit  Hoe  Color 
Convertible  press,  fully  equipped  with  oil  the  lat¬ 
est  devices  to  insure  the  best  color  printing  possible. 

We've  already  announced  new  LOWER  COLOR 
RATES.  That's  not  all.  Now,  we  are  proud  to 
announce  .  .  . 

OVER  100,000 
DAILY  CIRCULATION 

[in  a  City  of  85  thousand] 

Plus:  NEW  ABC  CITY  ZONE  FIGURE 

171,168 

Orlando  Sentinel -Star 

"Ask  Branham  about  Sentinel-Sta  Color" 


Products  Division  of  Bristol- 
Myers  Co.). 

Full-time  staff  officers  are 
the  president  (Mr.  West) ;  and 
four  vicepresidents  (Cy  Norton, 
Lowell  S.  McElroy,  Peter  W. 
Allport,  and  Joseph  Allen). 

In  addition,  there  are  18 
members  of  the  Board  drawn 
from  the  membership.  Mr. 
West,  in  addition  to  serving  as 
an  officer  of  the  Board,  is  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  the  As¬ 
sociation. 

Mr.  West  became  the  first, 
full-time  salaried  ANA  presi¬ 
dent  in  1936.  When  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  formed  in  1910  the 
late  E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis  of  Bur¬ 
roughs  Corp.  was  elected  from 
the  membership  as  its  first 
president.  He  also  seiwed  in 
1911. 

Mr.  West  started  his  adver¬ 
tising  career  with  the  Murray- 
How  Advertising  Agency.  He 
later  became  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Haynes-Stellite  Co. 
When  this  firm  merged  with 
National  Carbon  Co.,  now  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Union  Carbide  Corp., 
Mr.  West  went  along  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

In  1932  the  ANA  Board  was 
looking  for  a  new  executive  di¬ 
rector  for  the  Association  and 
prevailed  on  Mr.  West  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  assignment.  Four  years 
later.  Turner  Jones,  Coca-Cola 
Co.,  relinquished  the  gavel  as 
ana’s  last  non-salaried  presi¬ 
dent  to  Mr.  West. 

PR  Staff 

'  Last  February  ANA  an¬ 
nounced  appointment  of  Alvin 
A.  Dann  as  director  of  public 
,  relations  succeeding  John  Balch 
who  joined  Heublein,  Inc.,  as  di¬ 
rector  of  public  relations.  Next 
I  week  will  mark  Mr.  Balch’s  re¬ 
turn  to  his  scenes  of  many  pre¬ 
vious  ANA  meetings — this  time 
I  as  a  member. 

Mr.  Dann  rounds  out  ANA’s 
staff  as  director  of  press  rela- 
j  tions  activities  as  well  as  super- 
I  visor  of  regular  ANA  publica- 
I  tions.  Assisting  Mr.  Dann  is 
1  Naomi  Dagen,  formerly  with 
'  the  PR  department  of  the  New 
Haven  Railroad. 

Representatives  of  more  than 
I  400  leading  member  companies 
I  of  the  ANA  attending  next 
j  week’s  annual  meeting  will 
I  elect  new  non-staff  officers  and 
I  directors. 

Membership 

Membership  in  the  ANA  is 
j  limited  to  “member  concerns,” 
j  and  any  individual  in  a  mem- 
I  ber  company  may  participate  in 
;  ANA  and  avail  himself  of  its 
services.  Subsidiaries  are  eligi¬ 
ble  if  there  is  a  separate  ad 
budget  for  the  subsidiary  and 


if  the  ads  identify  the  subsidi¬ 
ary  as  the  advertiser. 

ANA  divides  its  member  con¬ 
cerns  into  classifications  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  dues 
which  currently  range  from 
$325  annually  to  $2,750. 

Advertising  expenditures,  for 
the  purpose  of  annually  deter¬ 
mining  the  amount  of  dues  to 
be  paid  for  an  ensuing  year, 
are  the  total  sum  spent  by  the 
member  concern  for  all  ad¬ 
vertising  pui*poses,  excluding 
money  expended  for  salaries, 
wages,  and  any  pro-rated  share 
of  a  firm’s  general  expense. 

The  expenditure  is  determined 
as  all  media  expenditures  and 
services  relating  to  media,  in¬ 
cluding  commissions  and  fees, 
research  surveys  and  other  ad¬ 
vertising  expenses. 

Membership  Breakdown 

Advertising  expenditures  by 
ANA  members  range  from 
those  spending  under  $500,000 
annually  to  those  with  expendi¬ 
tures  totaling  over  $80,000,000. 
Greatest  number  of  ANA  mem¬ 
bers  spend  between  $2,000,000 
and  $3,000,000  annually. 

‘Essential  Ingredient’ 

Participation  in  association 
affairs  by  individuals  from 
member  companies  is  the  “es¬ 
sential  ingredient  of  all  ANA 
activity,”  Mr,  West  stressed 
this  week. 

And  to  provide  useful  and 
practical  help  from  ANA,  its  ac¬ 
tivities  are  created  and  gov¬ 
erned  by  12  committees  of  mem¬ 
bers  in  addition  to  the  Board  of 
Directors,  the  staff  and  various 
special  committees  responsible 
for  meetings,  membership,  nomi¬ 
nations,  etc. 

12  Service  Committees 

These  service  committees  and 
their  current  chairmen  are:  1) 
Advertising  Research  (Gray 
Playter,  manager  of  advertising 
research,  Armstrong  Cork  Co.) ; 

2)  Cooperative  Advertising 
(Carlton  H.  Gilbert,  director  of 
advertising,  U.  S.  Rubber  Co.); 

3)  Newspaper  (Anton  Bondy, 
print  media  manager.  Lever 
Brothers  Co.) ;  4)  Magazines 
(Richard  Van  Nostrand,  assist¬ 
ant  vicepresident  on  special 
projects,  Bristol-Myers  Co.) ; 
5)  Outdoor  (A.  C.  Burke,  Coca- 
Cola  Co.) ;  6)  Advertising  Man¬ 
agement  (Henry  Schachte,  vice- 
president,  Lever  Brothers  (3o.); 
7)  Business  Paper  (John  Veck- 
ly,  director  of  advertising,  U.S. 
Steel  Corp.) ;  8)  Audio-Visual 
(Willis  H.  Pratt  Jr.,  film  man¬ 
ager,  American  Telephone  & 
Telegraph  Co.) ;  9)  Public  & 
Government  Relations  (J.  Ward 
Maurer,  vicepresident  —  adver- 

{Continued  on  page  24) 
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VOU  GET  ACTION  WHEN  YOU  ADVERTISE  IN 
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wherever  there  s  news  .  .  . 

there’s  the^llouthani 


outham  man 


What  you  must  go  through  to  buy  a  shirt  in  a 
Moscow  department  store;  an  informal  chat  with  the 
Queen  of  the  British  Commonwealth;  what  it’s  like 
to  ride  in  a  ticker-tape  parade  through  Manhattan; 
these  are  just  a  few  of  the  many  exciting  experiences 
that  men  from  Southam  shared  exclusively  with  their 
Canadian  readers  last  year. 

Over  the  past  twelve  months,  five  full-time  Southam 
correspondents  from  the  three  Southam  international 
news  offices  in  London,  Washington  and  Ottawa, 
travelled  over  32,000  miles  to  bring  factual  and  human 
interest  stories  from  behind  the  news  exclusively  to 
their  Southam  newspaper  readers. 

It’s  this  type  of  exclusive  depth  coverage  that  has  won 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  more  than  1,500,000 
Southam  readers  in  eight  major  centres  across  Canada. 
Reader  loyalty  is  just  one  of  the  many  good  reasons 
why  your  advertising  message  goes  further  in  the 
Southam  newspapers. 


OHAWA  CitUen  HAMILTON  Spectator  NORTH  lAT  Nugget 
WINNIPEG  Tr/Oune  MEDICINE  HAT /Vetvs  CALGARY  HeraW 
EDMONTON  Journal  VANCOUVER  Province  * 

*Publisti«l  for  PKitic  Prtss  Ltd. 
T0R0NT0-Th«  Southam  Nawspaptrs.  388  Vonit  St.,  K.  L.  Bowtr,  Managtr 
MONTREAL— Tht  Southam  Ntwspapors,  1070  Blfury  St.  J.  C.  McCaguo.  Managtr 
GREAT  BRITAIN-F.  A.  Smyth.  34-40  Ludgata  Hill.  LoiHlon  E  C  4.  England 
UNITED  STATES— Crasmar  A  Woodward  Inc.  (Can.  Oiv.),  Now  York. 

Datroit.  Chicago.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angtios.  Atlanta 
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tising,  Wildroot  Co.,  Inc.) ;  10) 
Radio-TV  (George  J.  Abrams, 
vicepresident  and  advertising 
director,  Revlon,  Inc.);  11) 
Sales  Promotion  (Murray  Koff, 
advertising  ad  sales  promotion 
nranager,  Kessler  Division,  Sea¬ 
gram  Distillers  Co.) ;  12)  Budg¬ 
et  and  C^ost  Control  (Douglas 
Miller,  general  auditor.  General 
Foods  Corp.). 

The  size  of  each  ser\  ice  com¬ 
mittee  is  designed  to  make  it  a 
working  operation.  On  the  aver¬ 
age  each  committee  is  comprised 
of  16  members  who  devote  many 
hours  to  meetings,  study  and 
other  aspects  of  their  ANA 
committee  work. 

As  Mr.  West  explained  it  this 
week,  each  service  committee 
represents  a  self-electing  inter¬ 
est  group  composed  of  all  indi¬ 
viduals  from  ANA  member 
companies  whose  member  rep¬ 
resentative  has  indicated  that 
they  are  interested  in  the  area 
of  a  given  committee’s  activity. 

“Thus,”  Mr.  West  noted, 
“each  committee  has  the  back¬ 
ing  and  support  of  a  far  larger 
number  of  ANA  members;  can 
draw  on  the  members  of  its 


group  for  guidance — and  in 
turn,  keeps  the  group  members 
informed  of  its  activities  and 
plans.” 

^'ork  with  Other  Groups 

In  answering  members’  re¬ 
quests  for  information  ANA  not 
only  uses  its  own  files  but  to  a 
large  extent  available  to  it  the 
resources  of  many  other  organi¬ 
zations  which  ANA  sponsors  or 
works  with  closely.  These  in¬ 
clude:  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA;  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association; 
Advertising  Research  Founda¬ 
tion;  Traffic  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations;  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil;  Distribution  Council  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers;  American 
Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies;  Brand  Names  Foun¬ 
dation;  U.  S.  Trade  Mark  Asso¬ 
ciation;  National  Industrial  Ad¬ 
vertisers  Association;  Magazine 
Advertising  Bureau;  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters; 
and  the  Outdoor  Advertising 
Association  of  America. 

ana’s  Significance 

Almost  50  years  of  working 
for  the  betterment  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  industry  has  a  value  that 
cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of 
sentiment  alone.  Neither  can  it 
be  measured  by  the  growing 


E 


l^verywhere 

men  who  shape 
and  approve 
the  big  national 
advertising  programs 
read 


STREET  JOURNAL 


COCKTAIL  RECEPTION — ^Walter  H.  Annenberg  (right),  president, 
Triangle  Publications,  Inc.,  owner  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  News,  chats 
with  James  F.  Lunn  (left),  advertising  and  sales  promotion  manager, 
Sealtest  division,  National  Dairy  Products  Corp.,  and  Natt  S.  Getlin 
(center),  advertising  director  of  the  News,  at  cocktail  reception  In  New 
York  last  week  for  agency  and  advertiser  executives.  The  Katz  Agency, 
national  representative  of  the  News,  served  as  co-host. 
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financial  resources  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  nor  by  its  expanding 
sphere  of  influence  on  the  ad¬ 
vertising  world.  Nor  does  the 
growing  number  of  employes 
and  the  payroll  size,  nor  the 
number  of  members  give  to  the 
ANA  its  greater  significance  to¬ 
day,  and  for  the  future. 

The  significance  of  ANA’s  49 
years  is  that  in  the  ideals  and 
ideas  of  those  who  today  plan 
for  advertising’s  tomorrow,  you 
find  a  viewpoint  with  a  long- 
range  outlook.  Each  day’s  de¬ 
cision  and  action  fits  into  the 
picture  of  advertising’s  futuie 
viewed  confidently  far  ahead. 

There  is  no  opportunism. 

I  Rather,  there  is  complete  con- 
I  tinuity  of  effort  and  purpose. 

Emerson  once  said  that  “An 
institution  is  the  lengthened 
shadow  of  one  man.”  The  ANA 
isn’t  like  that.  The  ANA  is  the 
lengthened  shadows  of  many 
advertising  men.  And  that’s  the 
way  Paul  West  wants  it. 

I  (Next:  The  ANA  Newspaper 
Advertising  Committee). 


Earl  Glenn  Retires 
From  Hearst  Service 

Earl  Glenn,  manager  of  the 
Philadelphia  office  of  Heai'st 
Advertising  Service,  retired  on 
Nov.  1  after  45  years  of  service. 
He  went  to  work  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  American  in  1914  and  was 
with  that  newspaper  until  the 
Rodney  Boone  Org^anization  was 
formed  in  1926.  HAS  became 
the  successor  company  in  1943. 

He  will  be  succeeded  as  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Philadelphia  office  by 
Henry  Bradley,  who  has  been 
with  HAS  since  1946. 
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Retail  Time  Table 
Issued  by  Bureau 

Sales  patterns  for  all  12  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Districts  and  Can¬ 
ada  are  included  in  the  8th  an¬ 
nual  Time  Table  of  Retail  Op¬ 
portunities  just  mailed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
to  its  1,000  member  dailies. 

Available  to  retailers  through 
these  newspapers,  this  year’s 
Time  Table  also  contains  sales 
patterns  for  17  store  types,  na¬ 
tional  sales  data  for  some  100 
merchandising  lines,  linage  pat¬ 
terns  for  75  additional  lines, 
plus  calendar  worksheets  from 
November  1958  through  January 
1960. 

The  worksheets  provide  the 
method,  pointers  and  working 
spaces  for  advance  advertising 
planning  and  scheduling.  An¬ 
other  feature  of  the  ’58  Time 
Table:  a  “Market  Target  Table” 
containing  monthly  per-family 
dollar  targets  for  six  major 
store  types  and  four  merchan¬ 
dise  lines  to  serve  as  a  starting 
point  for  retailers  in  setting 
sales  goals. 

• 

How  to  Write  Acis 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A  film-strip  on  copy  tech¬ 
niques  in  preparing  real  estate 
want  ads  is  winning  plaudits  of 
Buffalo  and  Rochester  real 
estate  men.  Modeled  on  a  similar 
presentation  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  film-strip  was  worked 
out  by  Anthony  T.  Powderly, 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Rochester  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  with  the  help  of 
Howard  B.  Bloomfield,  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 

LISHER  lot  November  8,  1958 


than  on  any  other  corner  in  the  world . . . 


...because  this  is  the  home  of  the  world’s  largest 
marketplace— the  Classified  Advertising  Section  of 
The  Los  Angeles  Times. 

During  1957  —  and  for  the  first  six  months  of  1958 
—The  Times  carried  more  classified  advertising  than 


three  metropolitan  newspapers  combined. 

Veteran  media  men  know  that  the  newspaper  with 
the  most  classified  advertising  is  the  paper  that  pro¬ 
duces  the  most  immediate  sales . . .  the  paper  that  sub¬ 
scribers  themselves  turn  to  for  their  own  needs— jobs. 


More  people  trade  on  First  Street  in  Los  Angeles 


any  other  newspaper  in  America. 


houses,  cars,  baby  carriages.  It’s  the  paper  with  the 


Through  J une  of  this  year,  Los  Angeles  advertisers  greatest  reader  interest  and  the  greatest  reader  loyalty. 


placed  62.9%  of  their  classified  linage  in  The  Times  In  Los  Angeles  it  all  happens  on  First  Street  — 

—  more  than  the  total  classified  linage  of  the  other  home  of  The  Times. 

First  in  the  nation's  No.  2  market  Los  Angeles  Times 

Rapresantad  by  Crasmar  and  Woodward 
New  York,  Chicago,  Datroit. 
Atlanta  and  San  Francisco 
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ADVERTISER  •  NEWSPAPER 

Egan’s  Service  Book 
Sells  Retailer  on  Ads 


You  are  an  advertising  sales¬ 
man  for  a  newspaper  and  you 
encounter  merchants  who  haven’t 
been  really  sold  on  advertising. 
They  say  such  things  as: 

“Advertising’s  all  right  for 
the  big  fellow — ^he  can  afford  it.” 

“This  is  no  time  to  advertise. 
See  me  next  year.” 

“Advertising  costs  too  much.” 

“Advertising  can’t  do  any¬ 
thing  for  my  business.” 

“I’m  not  making  enough 
money  to  advertise.” 

“My  business  is  different.” 

“Other  people  in  my  line  don’t 
use  newspaper  advertising.” 

“Your  paper  doesn’t  reach  my 
kind  of  people.” 

“This  location  is  no  good  for 
newspaper  advertising.” 

And  so  on  .  .  .  right  down  to 
the  retailer  who  says,  “My  busi¬ 
ness  is  too  small.” 

Do  you  always  have  the  right 
answer  at  the  right  time  to 


combat  these 
arguments  ? 


‘anti-advertising” 


Newspaper  Ser^iee 

James  W.  (Jay)  Egan  Jr.  has 
come  to  your  rescue  with  a  new 
approach  to  the  problems  of  de¬ 
veloping  retail  linage  in  news¬ 
papers.  He  calls  it  the  “Inviting 
More  Business”  program. 

Mr.  Egan  has  sold  newspaper 
advertising  and  has  counselled 
large  firms  on  their  retail  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  was  advertising 
director  of  the  Neiv  York  Times, 
an  advertising  sales  executive 
for  Hearst  Newspapers,  and 
vicepresident-advertising  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Toledo  Blade.  He  has 
been  associated  with  Mandel 
Brothers,  Chicago  department 
store,  and  with  Gotham  Hosiery 
Company. 

His  “Inviting  More  Business” 
program  is  designed  as  a  news¬ 
paper  service  to  retailers.  For 


the  basic  ideas  he  has  drawn  on  heads  of  local  enterprises  are 
his  experience  as  president  of  as  competent  in  advertising  as 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex-  they  are  in  the  operation  of 
ecutives  Association  and  chair-  other  phases  of  their  business." 
man  of  its  retail  committee  “The  objective  of  the  Inviting 
working  with  the  National  Re-  More  Business  Program  is  to 
tail  Merchants  Association.  provide  an  effective,  inexpen¬ 
sive  means  by  which  newspapers 
Door  Opener  can  uncover  latent  newspaper 

advertising  prospects  in  their 
“Inviting  More  Business”  is  respective  cities  and  aid  those 
keyed  to  a  book  which  Mr.  Egan  are  not  now  established  ad- 

wrote  with  the  owner  and  di-  vertisers  to  embark  with  con- 
recting  heads  of  retail  enter-  fidence  upon  a  continuing  news- 
prises  in  mind.  The  plan  Mr.  paper  advertising  program.  The 
Egan  has  proposed  to  several  program  at  the  same  time  as- 
newspaper  ad  executives  —  and  gists  the  newspaper  to  show 
for  which  he  has  received  en-  those  who  are  now  advertising 
couragement  to  go  ahead  —  calls  the  way  to  greater  profit  through 
for  the  local  newspaper  to  pre-  more  regular  and  consistent  use 
sent  a  copy  of  the  book,  upon  of  newspaper  space.” 
request  by  the  owner  or  direct¬ 
ing  head  of  a  store,  without  Subjects  Treated 

cha^e  or  obligation.  Among  the  subjects  presented 

The  request  will  open  the  door  .-inviting  More  Business”  are; 
to  a  newspaper  salesman  and  he  ^^ail  advertising  pro- 

will  go  prepared  to  discuss  par-  ju^es  results 
ticularly  those  sections  dealing  advertiser 

should  and  should  not  expect. 

which  he  believes  will  be  of  .spe-  Measuring  advertising  results. 
ciiU  interest  to  the  merchant.  Opportunities  for  increased 
Discussing  the  background  through  ad- 

and  origin  of  his  book,  Mr.  Egan  vertlsing  which  await  numerous 
•  businesses  in  every  city  and  how 


<  concentrated 
around 
Peoria 


A  BILLION 
BUYING  DOLLARS 


In  13  counties  clustered  around  Peoria,  the  spendable  income 
of  over  half  a  million  consumers  tops  $1,128,500,000.  This  is  the 
market  reached  by  the  100,000-plus  circulation  of  the  Peoria 
Journal  Star.  Nucleus  is  Metropolitan  Peoria,  (1st  in  Illinois 
except  Chicago)  where  Journal-Star  drculation-to-homes  is  94.2%. 

Peoria  Journal  Star 

affiliated  with  WTVH  •  Ward-Griffilh  Co.,  National  Reps. 


“In  every  city  of  .substantial  realize  on  them, 
size,  there  are  many  business  advertise  and 

enterprises  of  a  retail  nature  ^hy 

which  are  not  consistent  users  a' complete,  concise  and  con- 
of  newspaper  advertising  space,  vincing  summation  of  advan- 
but  which  would  find  abundant  tgggg  retail  advertisers  find  in 
profit  in  so  advertising.  newspaper  advertising  and  in 

In  all  the  large  cities,  at  Q^her  medium,  with  other 
least,  the  number  of  such  enter-  good  reasons  why  the  daily 
prises  is  greater  than  that  of  newspaper  is  and  should  be  the 
those  which  have  availed  them-  bagjc  advertising  medium  for 
selves  of  such  opportunity.  In  local  advertising  of  every  de- 
the  largest  cities  the  proportion  gcription. 

;  is  overwhelming.  Mr.  Egan  has  opened  an  office 

at  527  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
Principles  and  Procedure  York  17  N.  Y. 

“It  is  logical  to  assume  that  * 

when  a  businessman  does  not 
I  avail  himself  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  presented  by  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  tailored  to  their  busi¬ 
nesses,  objectives  and  means, 
the  reason  must  be  either  that; 

1.  He  is  not  sure  of  the  proper 
procedure,  or  2.  He  does  not 
fully  understand  the  principles 
of  successful  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  and  their  application  to 
his  local  business. 

“Other  local  business  men 
deny  their  businesses  the  full 
measure  of  value  which  results 
from  intelligent  adherence  to 
sound  advertising  programs. 

This  situation  arises  largely  be¬ 
cause: 

“The  demands  which  many 
other  duties  make  upon  the  time 
and  attention  of  the  operators 
of  most  local  enterprises  are  so 
great  that  few  give  to  their  ad¬ 
vertising  the  attention  that  it 
requires. 

“There  is  also  the  fact  that 
not  all  proprietors  or  directing 


Des  Moines  Test 
Market  Book  Ready 

A  new  brochure,  “Des  Moines 
and  Iowa — Test  Markets  for  50 
years,”  is  now  available  for  ad¬ 
vertisers  whose  pi’oduct  distribu¬ 
tion  includes  this  mid-west  state. 
The  20-page  booklet  produced 
by  the  De.s  Moines  Register  and 
Tribune,  gives  pertinent  market¬ 
ing  information  on  three  Iowa 
areas:  1)  Metropolitan  Des 
Moines  (Polk  County);  2)  nine 
county  area,  the  contiguous 
counties  to  Polk  County,  and  3) 
The  entire  state,  for  broader 
testing. 

Types  of  tests  available  (split 
run — city  and  state)  and  five 
test  spots  in  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register  are  listed  with 
details.  Additional  facilities 
available  to  test  market  adver¬ 
tisers  such  as  the  newspapers 
own  research  and  marketing 
departments’  services  are  out¬ 
lined. 
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BURGESS 

NO-PAC 

(one  piece) 

MAT 

Newspapers  are  now  using  them  every 
day  for  100%  of  their  production! 
Let  us  demonstrate  what  can  be  done! 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Burgess  Chrome  and  Supreme  Tone-Tex  Mats,  Freeport,  Illinois 

Canadian  Representative,  R.  M.  Louson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Kennedy  Road,  Agincourt,  Ontario 
editor  8c  publisher  for  November  8,  1958 


Cunningham  &  Walsh 
Gears  for  Big  Gains 


Cunningham  &  Walsh  began 
this  week  under  a  new  top  man¬ 
agement  team  geared  for  sizea¬ 
ble  business  gains  in  1959. 

Robert  R.  Newell,  executive 
vicepresident,  was  moved  up  to 
president.  He  vras  succeeded  by 
William  W.  Mulvey.  Caid  R. 
Giegerich,  director  of  creative 
services,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  executive  committee. 

John  P.  “Jack”  Cunningham, 
formerly  president  and  chair¬ 
man,  remaining  as  chairman, 
expressed  conviction  that  the 
agency  was  “on  the  threshold 
of  even  greater  growth  than  we 
have  experienced  in  the  past 
few  years.” 

Billing  Ficliire 

When  formed  in  1930,  C&W 
had  annual  billings  of  $26,900,- 
000.  By  1950  they  had  grown  to 
$44,000,000.  Then  came  the  loss 
of  the  Liggett  &  Myers  account 
reducing  the  figure  in  1956  to 
$35,700,000.  By  1957  it  had  been 
built  back  to  about  $50,000,000. 


A 

UNIQUE 

NEWSPAPER 

The  Des  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
covers  a  whole  state  better  than  most 
newspapers  cover  their  city  of  publica¬ 
tion.  Seventy  per  cent  of  Iowa’s  2.7  mil¬ 
lion  people  read  the  papers  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune.  Truly  a 
home  town  newspaper  to  a  whole  state. 

DES  MOINES  REGISTER 
AM)  TRIBUNE 

Gardner  Copies.  President 
Combined  daily:  350,000  •  Sundoy  500,000 
Represented  by  Scolaro,  Meeker  and  Scott 
Doyle  and  Hawley 


“We  should  handle  more  than 
$50  million  this  year,”  Mr. 
Newell  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
He  added  he  was  extremely  op¬ 
timistic  over  1959  prospects. 

Preceeding  the  top  manage¬ 
ment  shift,  Mr.  Newell  pointed 
out  the  agency  had  been  “  inte¬ 
grating  its  creative  staff  under 
a  policy  of  coordinating  print 
and  broadcast  advertising  for 
selling  effectiveness.” 

“It  is  our  considered  opinion 
that  print  and  broadcast  adver¬ 
tising  must  w’ork  together  right 
across  the  board  for  the  strong¬ 
est  possible  sales  appeal,”  Mr. 
Newell  said.  “Our  program  of 
putting  men  into  the  retail  field 
(The  Man  from  Cunningham  & 
Walsh)  has  made  us  more  con¬ 
scious  than  ever  before  of  the 
importance  of  selling  through 
advertising. 

.4gency  Must  Create 

“The  primary  function  of  an 
advertising  agency  is  to  be  cre¬ 
ative.  Changing  times  have 
necessitated  close  integration  of 
print  and  broadcast  advertising. 
What  is  good  in  one  medium, 
must  be  good  in  others,  and  the 
force  of  all  media  put  to  work 
to  sell  goods  and  services.” 

Currently,  according  to  Mr. 
Newell,  present  billing  breaks 
down  into  52%  broadcast,  48% 
print.  He  had  no  estimate  as  to 
,  what  part  of  the  print  advertis¬ 
ing  went  into  newspapers. 

PrinI  .4ds  Improve 

I  “Newspapers  form  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  advertising 
media  picture,”  Mr.  Newell  said. 
I  “As  an  advertising  media  news¬ 
papers  are  just  as  effective  as 
they  ever  were.  You  just  cannot 
operate  an  agency  without  using 
I  newspaper  space  to  sell. 


Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around 


THE 


SUN 


man  of  the  operations  commit¬ 
tee.  He  became  executive  vice- 
president  in  1955. 

In  his  new  role  as  president, 
Mr.  Newell  expects,  along  with 
Mr,  Cunningham,  to  devote  more 
of  his  time  to  client  contact  and 
to  the  long-range  plans  for  the 
agency. 

William  W.  Mulvey,  new  ex¬ 
ecutive  vicepresident,  will  con¬ 
tinue  his  present  client  responsi¬ 
bility  and  take  over  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  company’s  op¬ 
erations.  Mr.  Mulvey  has  serv^ 
on  the  company’s  operations  and 
finance  committees,  as  well  as 
director  of  marketing  services. 

Carl  R.  Giegerich,  new  chair¬ 
man  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee,  has  served  C&W  for  over  24 
Robert  R.  Newell  years,  principally  in  the  creative 

and  contact  areas.  Mr.  Giegerich, 

Within  recent  years  there  dir^tor  of  all  creative  serrices, 
,  _ Will  continue  to  direct  and  su- 


1  .  _ 4.„„4.  Will  vuiitiiiui;  Lu  uiicvu  aiiu  c 

has  been  a  constant  improve-  .  .  ^  i  i-  u  • 

i.  •  •  I  j  pervise  important  client  bu.si- 

ment  in  print  advertising,  possi-  ^ 

bly  because  of  the  aggressive  ^ 

competition  of  television  and 

radio.  There  has  been  a  particu-  Michigan  Blue  CroS8 
lar  advance  in  the  visual  impact  Record  Result 

of  print  advertising,  which  has 

tended  toward  a  greater  sim-  DeTO( 

plicity  and  directness  in  news-  Using  state-wide  advertisi 
paper  and  magazine  copy.”  media,  Michigan  Blue  Cro 


tended  toward  a  greater  sim-  Detooit 

plicity  and  directness  in  news-  Using  state-wide  advertising 
paper  and  magazine  copy.”  media,  Michigan  Blue  Cross- 
Mr.  Newell  has  always  been  Shield’s  two  week  ad  wm- 

on  the  creative  side  in  adver- 

tising  agency  work.  He  began  «  record  33,067  mqu^ies. 
his  business  career  as  a  sales-  Advertisii^  expenditures  thi 
r  T  r<  r<u„  e  rt  ^  year  Were  about  the  same  as  for 
man  for  L.  C.  Chase  &  Co.,  Bos-  ^  re-nilts  were  nearlv 

ton,  selling  agents  for  Sanford  .  . ’i  .  v  .i-  ro. 

Milk.  Later  he  became  adver-  ?»“'>>"*•,  Newspaperjmdm  ^ 
...  .f  4.V.  /I  V  _  turns  alone  accounted  for  12,- 

tising  manager  for  the  Gorham 

^  ®  ^  -o  .j  078  inquiries  this  year,  com- 

Co.,  silversmiths.  Providence,  ,  ” ,  .  mci.i 

„  ’j  ’  pared  with  6,471  last  year.  Total 

■  ■  .  .  inquiries  from  all  advertising  in 

In  1932  he  joined  the  Newell-  igg  amounted  amounted  to  33,- 
Emmett  Company  as  a  copy  and  0(57^  compared  with  18,249  last 
idea  man  on  the  Chesterfield  year. 

account.  Eventually  he  was  ele-  Announcing  results,  Louis 
vated  to  copy  supervisor,  re-  Qraff,  director  of  public  rela- 
porting  to  Jack  Cunningham,  tions  and  advertising,  said: 
In  1940  he  became  copy  chief  »xhis  is  the  first  time  in  the 
and  chairman  of  the  copy  board,  history  of  our  statewide  non- 
In  this  capacity  he  supervised  group  campaign  that  both  total 
the  creative  activities  of  all  ac-  inquiries  and  also  newspaper- 
counts,  including  Smith-Corona,  radio  returns  have  increased 
International  Silver,  for  which  substantially.” 
he  helped  introduce  a  number  Mr.  Graff  attributed  the  re- 

of  new  patterns,  and  Sunshine  suits,  in  part,  to  the  over-all 

Biscuits.  “human  value”  advertising 

One  institutional  advertise-  which  began  last  February, 
ment  he  personally  handled  for  • 

the  Texas  Company,  even  to  Fred  Manchee  Resigns 
roughing  out  the  illustration,  at-  a  DDnO  Fita.*. 
tracted  world-wide  attention  DOiyKJ  r^xec  Yeep 
during  World  War  II.  Holland  Resignation  of  Fred  B.  Man- 
had  been  invaded  by  the  Nazis,  chee  as  executive  vicepresident 
The  ad  showed  a  typical  Dutch-  and  treasurer  of  BBDO,  effec- 
man  in  pantaloons  and  wooden  tive  Dec.  31,  has  been  announced, 
shoes  and  the  headline  read  “Pa-  While  relieved  of  management 
tience  Pieter!”  Queen  Wilhel-  posts  “in  order  to  have  time  for 
mina  of  the  Netherlands  ordered  writing  and  personal  business 
reprints  for  distribution  in  the  affairs,”  Mr.  Manchee  will  con- 
Dutch  West  Indies.  tinue  with  the  agency. 

xiTuv.  c _ 4.-  A  r.  •  It  was  also  announced  that 

With  fomation  of  Cunning-  Thomas  C.  Dillon,  a  vicepresi- 
h^  &  Walsh,  he  became  senior  ^nd  director  of  BBDO,  will 
vicepresident,  member  of  the  become  head  of  marketing,  re- 
board  of  directors,  director  of  search  and  media  for  the  entire 
creative  production  and  chair-  agency  on  Jan.  1. 
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WOOD  MASTER  FLONGS* 

SAVE  YOU  MONEY... 


With  no  major  change  in  existing  equipment,  you  can  cut  production  costs, 
improve  the  quality  of  your  printing,  and  gain  in  increased,  more  flexible 
pr<xluction. 

That’s  the  actual  experience  of  leading  daily  newspapers  across  the  country 
who  are  now  using  MASTER  FLONGS  at  the  rate  of  three-quarters  of  a 
million  per  year. 

Time  is  money,  especially  on  a  daily  newspaper.  Act  now  to  learn  how  time¬ 
saving  MASTER  FLONGS  can  reduce  your  costs.  Contact  us  and  we  will  have 
our  nearest  representative  call  on  you. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 

N.w  York  OfRc:  551  Fifth  Av..  Phon.  MU  7-2950 


SERVING  THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS  INDUSTRY  EXCLUSIVELY  SINCE  1011 
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RIAL  Ad  Kits 
Sent  to  Major 
Newspapers 

Proof-sheet  kits  of  15  differ¬ 
ent  “Religion  In  American  Life” 
advertisements,  prepared  by  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.,  have  been 
sent  to  the  advertising  managers 
of  1,657  daily  and  4,537  weekly 
newspapers  for  use  during  No¬ 
vember,  RIAL  Month.  This  10th 
anniversary  RIAL  campaign 
urges  all  Americans  to  worship 
regularly  and  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  religion  in  per¬ 
sonal,  family  and  community 
life. 

Newspaper  support  of  the  an¬ 
nual  RIAL  effort  is  considered 
by  officers  of  the  national,  non¬ 
sectarian  movement  to  have 
been  a  key  factor  in  raising 
attendance  at  all  churches  and 
synagogues  by  29%  in  the  last 
10  years,  according  to  Robert 
W.  Boggs,  volunteer  campaign 
coordinator  for  the  Advertising 
Council,  and  manager  of  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Union  Carbide 
Plastics  Co. 


Religion  In  American  Life  is 
sponsored  by  a  committee  of 
70  laymen  and  women  and  is 
supported  by  26  national  reli¬ 
gious  groups.  The  campaign 
seeks  to  reach  every  home  in 
the  U.  S.  with  the  message, 
“Find  the  Strength  for  Your 
Life  .  .  .  Worship  Together  This 
Week.” 

Last  year,  888  newspapers 
ordered  7,939  RIAL  ad  mats. 
More  than  500  small  ads  also 
appeared  in  preferred  columns 
of  some  250  daily  newspapers 
on  one  day. 

All  RIAL  newspaper  ads, 
which  come  in  a  variety  of  sizes 
from  full  page  to  100  lines,  may 
be  commercially  sponsored. 

*  *  * 

The  United  Lutheran  Church 
in  America  announced  this  week 
it  was  beginning  a  new  adver¬ 
tising  program  in  cooperation 
with  its  4,500  congregations  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Hushaw,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  ULCA’s  de¬ 
partment  of  press,  radio  and 
television,  said  a  new  series  of 
14  newspaper  advertising  mats 
in  two-column  widths,  is  being 
made  available  without  charge 
to  all  ULCA  congregations.  The 
advertising  will  be  placed  by 
local  congregations  in  commun¬ 
ity  daily  and  weekly  newspapers. 
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FOOD  SALES 
*62,327,000 

DRUG  SALES 
*8,995,000 

IT’S  EASY  TO  REACH  AND 
SELL  THIS  MARKET  WITH 
THE  ENQUIRER  AND  NEWS. 
THE  ONLY  PAPER  WITH 
COMPLETE  CIRCULATION 
AND  NEWS  COVERAGE  IN 
THIS  AREA! 


availaiii  daily  and  Sunday 


BAULE  CREEK 


ENQUIRER  and  NEW^S 

Member  of  Federated  Pubiicotions  . 


N.Y.  World-Telly 
To  Run  Alcoa  Sheet 


FoodmenTold 


The  most  ambitious  of  the 
Alcoa  Wrap  newspaper  insert 
pi’omo'tions  to  date  will  be 
launched  in  the  New  York  mar¬ 
ket  just  before  Thanksgiving  in 
conjunction  with  a  major  con¬ 
sumer  contest  awarding  a  Carib¬ 
bean  cruise  as  the  first  of  220 
prizes. 

On  Nov.  18,  a  real  sheet  of 
Alcoa  Wrap  will  be  inserted  in 
the  New  York  World-Telegram 
and  Sun,  in  between  two  full- 
page  ads  of  which  one  will  an¬ 
nounce  the  contest  calling  for 
50  words  or  less  on  “new  uses 
for  aluminum  foil.”  Contest¬ 
ants  will  be  required  to  mail  in 
a  “box  top”  in  the  form  of  the 
“Good  Packaging”  label  from 
any  size  package  of  Alcoa  Wrap. 

• 

2,000  Papers  Carry 
’59  Rambler  Copy 

Detroit 

American  Motors  Corp.  this 
week  launched  its  ’59  Rambler 
advertising  program  in  more 
than  2,000  newspapers,  national 
magazines,  Sunday  supplements, 
national  radio,  local  TV,  and  for 
the  first  time,  100  college  news¬ 
papers. 

Fred  W.  Adams,  director  of 
automotive  advertising,  said  the 
newspaper  ads,  which  will  be 
published  each  week  in  papers 
with  a  combined  circulation  of 
57  million,  are  double  the  size 
of  those  used  for  the  ’58  models. 
Some  will  run  in  color. 

• 

Restaurant  Section 
Has  20,900  Lines 

Milwaukee 
Record-breaking  linage  fig¬ 
ures  were  reported  in  the  1958 
Restaurant  Section  published  by 
the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

The  32-page  tabloid  section 
contained  20,900  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  including  one  full- 
page  in  one  color  and  black  and 
one  full-page  in  full  color. 

Jim  Koconis,  Sentinel  nite  club 
and  restaurant  editor,  handled 
the  sales  and  editorial  work. 

• 

Furniture  Promotion 

Chicago 

A  “Buy  Better  Furniture 
Values  Now”  program,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  National  Wholesale 
Furniture  Salesmen’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  creating  added  linage  in 
Midwe.st  dailies.  Special  sec¬ 
tions  have  appeared  in  full  color 
in  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Sunday  Tribune.  Newspapers  in 
Wiconsin,  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakota  and  Texas  are 
preparing  furniture  promotions. 


New  Product 
Aid  by  Papers 

The  power  of  newspapers  to 
assist  manufacturers  to  intro¬ 
duce  products  in  specific  mar¬ 
kets  was  cited  last  week  by 
George  Akerson,  sales  director, 
Boston  (Mass.)  Herald-Trav¬ 
eler,  at  the  annual  convention 
of  National  Frozen  Food  Dis¬ 
tributors  Association  held  in 
New  York. 

“Newspapers,  individually 
and  collectively,  do  a  good  job 
on  research  studies  and  sur¬ 
veys,”  Mr.  Akerson  said.  “They 
study  continuing  grocery  inven¬ 
tories,  and  can  give  information 
on  how  your  products  and  your 
competitors’  products  are  mov¬ 
ing  in  any  area.” 

Merchandising  Aid 

He  emphasized  that  newspa¬ 
pers  offer  merchandising  coop¬ 
eration  of  all  kinds  in  intro¬ 
ducing  new  products,  directly 
contacting  stores,  distributors 
and  manufacturers.  Because 
newspapers  contact  all  elements 
of  business,  he  said,  they  be¬ 
come  experts  and  can  give 
sound  advice. 

“Newspapers,”  Mr.  Akerson 
continued,  “give  continuing  edi¬ 
torial  cooperation,  particularly 
in  the  field  of  new  products. 
Food  editors  always  have  diffi¬ 
culty  finding  enough  good  copy 
for  their  department.  They  have 
to  be  kept  supplied  with  infor¬ 
mation,  especially  on  frozen 
foods.  They  look  on  this  as 
news.” 

Other  Services 

Other  specific  services  offered 
to  manufacturers  by  newspa¬ 
pers  were  listed  by  Mr.  Aker¬ 
son  as  field  merchandising  men 
visiting  stores,  mailings,  re¬ 
prints  of  ads,  jumbo  postcards 
and  special  merchandising  gim¬ 
micks. 

The  degree  of  cooperation  is 
not  related  with  the  amount  of 
money  an  advertiser  spends, 
Mr.  Akerson  said.  With  most 
newspapers,  he  added,  the  de¬ 
gree  of  cooperation  depends  on 
whether  the  manufacturer  buys 
advertising  across  the  board  or 
gfives  one  newspaper  the  edge. 

“If  my  newspaper  gets  the 
ed.ge,”  he  said,  “the  job  has 
been  thrown  right  at  me  to  put 
over  a  specific  item.  It’s  up  to 
me  to  make  good  and  naturally 
I  have  to  work  harder.” 
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lisher  Arthur  W.  Pearce.  Flexible  Scan-A-Graver  plates  are  quickly  trimmed 
ta  size,  fitted  into  the  layout,  later  taped  to  stereos  for  direct  reproduction. 


The  Fairfield  County  Fair,  a  weekly  magazine  supplement  prepared  by  the 
Westport  Town  Crier,  is  laid  out  by  Editor  Luis  J.  A.  Villalon  (left)  and  Pub¬ 


“With  our  SCAN-A-GRAVER  it  just  takes  scissors  and 
an  hour  or  two  to  make  up  our  weekly  supplement!" 
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report  the  editors  of  the  Town  Crier  (Westport,  Conn.) 


“We  make  up  picture  pages  on  press  clay  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time,  using  ordinary  scissors  to  trim  Scan-A-Graver  plates  to 
size,”  reports  Editor  Luis  J.  A.  Villalon.  “This  could  not  he  done 
cpiickly  and  ewnomically  without  our  Scan-A-Graver.”  That’s 
one  reason  why  the  Westport  Town  Crier  is  one  of  the  few 
semi-weekly  papers  in  the  TOuntry  that  prints  its  own  weekly 
magazine  supplement. 

The  Scan-A-Graver  makes  it  economically  possible  and  prac¬ 
tical  for  the  Town  Crier  to  publish  a  highly  pictorial  newspaper 
twice  a  week.  As  many  as  700  column-inches  of  photography 
appear  in  a  single  issue.  Over-all  materials  cost  is  less  than  2o 
per  C'olumn-inch. 

One  big  reason  for  this  low  cost  is  that  the  Scan-A-Graver  is 
able  to  produce  clear,  sharp  engravings  from  a  variety  of 
sourc-es— photos,  catalogs,  even  four-color  illustrations.  Print¬ 
ing  direct  from  Scan-A-Graver  plates  permits  the  Tcnvn  Crier 
to  get  excellent  reproduction— “far  better”— the  editors  report 
—“than  from  rolled-in  engravings.” 

This  ease  of  production  and  top  quality  reproduction  with 
the  Scan-A-Graver  also  pays  off  in  increased  advertising  revenue. 

Here’s  how  you  can  learn  more  about  this  amvenient,  eco¬ 
nomical,  practical  method  of  increasing  circulation  through 
increased  reader  interest,  and  advertising  linage  through  pic¬ 
tures  and  engraving  servic'e.  Send  today  for  your  free  copies 
of  “Photo-Advertising”  and  “Impressions,”  which  contain 
proven  ideas  for  picture  applications  which  will  help  you. 
Write  Fairchild  Graphic  Equipment,  Fairchild  Drive, 
Plainview,  L.  I.,  New  York,  Dept.  72. 


This  prafessianal-laoking  supplement  is  one  reason  why  the  Town  Crier  won 
three  plaques  this  year  for  general  excellence,  in  competition  with  all  news¬ 
papers  of  its  class  in  New  England. 


Choose  the  Fairchild  Scan-A-Sizer  where  you  need  plates 
which  are  larger  or  smaller  than  the  original  copy  or 
where  large-size  engravings  (up  to  12%  by  16  inches) 
are  desired.  This  advantage,  plus  others,  is  combined 
with  the  same  high  quality  and  complete  services  you  get 
when  you  use  a  Scan-.\-Graver.  Investigate  both  machines 
.  ,  .  choose  the  one  that  fits  your  needs. 


SCAN-A-GRAVER®*  SCAN-A-SIZER^ 
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Electronic  Engraving  Machines 


District  OIRcos;  Walpolt,  Mass.;  Atlanta,  Go.; 
Chicago,  III.;  Los  Angeles,  Cal.;  Toronto,  Ont. 


PROMOTION 


Film  for  Recruiting 
Also  Builds  Good  PR 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

A  solid  contribution  toward 
recruiting  young  men  and 
women  for  newspaper  jobs  is 
made  by  the  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Promotion  Association  in  its 
filmstrip,  “Your  Newspaper 
Team.” 

With  a  few  last-minute  edi¬ 
torial  changes  now  being  made, 
the  film  will  be  equally  useful 
as  a  general  public  relations 
tool. 

The  film  was  previewed  in  De¬ 
troit  at  the  Central  Regional 
meeting  of  NNPA.  It  received 
enthusiastic  acclaim.  It  will  be 
shown  again  next  week  at  the 
Southern  Regional  meeting  of 
NNPA  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  be¬ 
fore  being  made  generally  avail¬ 
able  to  newspapers. 

.\t  High  School  Level 

The  film  is  pitched  at  the 
high  school  level,  but  it  can 
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easily  be  adapted  to  showing  be- 
foi-e  older  groups  by  means  of 
personal  interpolation. 

NNPA  is  encouraging  wide 
use  of  the  film  by  newspapers  in 
an  attempt  to  get  it  in  the  hands 
of  everj'  high  school  vocational 
guidance  counsellor  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Clarence  Harding,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  chairman  of 
NNPA’s  public  relations  com¬ 
mittee,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  film  project,  said,  “It  can 
do  a  lot  of  good  for  our  indus¬ 
try.  Whether  or  not  it  recruits 
young  people  for  the  many  op¬ 
portunities  available  to  them  on 
newspapers,  it  will  give  them 
a  better  understanding  of  and 
a  better  appreciation  of  news¬ 
papers  in  their  lives.” 

A  manual  for  guidance  coun¬ 
sellors  to  go  along  with  the  film 
is  being  prepared  by  John  E. 
Marston,  assistant  dean  of  the 
Joumalism  School  at  Michigan 
State  University. 

The  film  is  available  in  color 
with  a  sound  tape  or  with  cap- 
I  tions.  Script  was  prepared  by 
j  Harv'ey  Yale  Gmss.  Production 
I  was  by  Current  Affairs  Films, 
New  York. 

I  ♦  ♦  * 

1  .ATL.WTA  S.AYS  ADJECTIVES 

1  The  market  story  of  Atlanta, 
i  Georgia,  is  .so  good,  the  Atlanta 
newspapers,  the  Journal  and  the 
Constitution,  can  afford  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  a  little  spoof  in  pre¬ 
senting  it.  .And  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager  Patricia  LaHatte  is  smart 
enough  to  get  her  chuckle  fast 
and  then  go  directly  into  an  un¬ 
adorned  market  pitch. 


“This  is  not  a  coi-porate  image 
presentation,”  is  what  this  study 
is  captioned,  and  the  color  photo 
that  goes  with  this  deserves 
some  kind  of  ballyhoo  prize  of 
the  year.  It  is  a  clever  combina¬ 
tion  of  advertising  trademarks 
—  a  white  horse,  four  roses,  the 
chained  nest-egg,  the  man  with 
the  beard,  the  man  with  the 
eye-patch.  The  bearded,  eye- 
patched  gentleman,  in  tails, 
kilts  and  Western  boots,  sits 
astride  a  white  horse,  four  roses 
in  one  hand,  his  chained  nest- 
egg  fastened  to  the  other. 

That’s  the  laugh.  Then  comes 
this  chuckle,  on  the  title  page 
of  the  brochure,  “data  bereft 
of  adjectives  because  the  facts 
speak  far  better  than  any  copy 
writer’s  embellishments.” 

Then  the  facts,  as  many  as 
anyone  could  want,  neatly  pack¬ 
aged  in  a  brochure  that  is  con¬ 
veniently  tabbed  for  filing. 

«  *  * 

BlIXIONS 

The  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot 
and  Ledger-Star  played  host  to 
20  media  men  representing  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  in  New  York, 
Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and 
Minneapolis  during  their  ninth 
annual  Market  Study  Tour.  One 
of  the  highlights  was  a  color 
slide  presentation,  “A  $552,- 
000,000  Report  to  the  Nation,” 
which  illustrated  the  vastness  of 
the  projects  being  undertaken 
both  industrially  and  by  the 
Norfolk  Redevelopment  and 
Housing  Authority.  The  pre- 
■sentation  was  given  by  Maurice 
E.  Bennett,  advertising  sales 
promotion  manager,  assisted  by 
James  M.  Nolan,  promotion 
manager. 

*  4:  * 

ACTIVITIES,  ETC. 

South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
staged  its  second  annual  “Voice 
of  the  People”  dinner,  entertain¬ 
ing  530  guests  and  honoring  con¬ 
tributors  to  its  letters  column. 
Letter  writers  were  enabled  to 
question  a  panel  of  public  offi¬ 


cials,  including  a  Senator,  a 
Congressman,  a  Governor,  sev¬ 
eral  Mayors,  School  Superin¬ 
tendents,  etc. 


Promotion  Manager  E.  Mc- 
Clanahan  reports  that  100,000 
Rocky  Mountain  Empire  fisher¬ 
men  took  part  in  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Post’s  1958  program  of 
fishing  entertainment,  instruc¬ 
tion,  competition  and  informa¬ 
tion. 


“Bean  Bouillabaisse  au 
Trutta”  is  just  a  fancy  way  of 
saying  “Bean  Soup”  and  it’s 
the  name  of  the  best  bean  soup 
recipe  on  the  seven  seas.  It  was 
unanimously  chosen  from  12 
finalist  recipes  in  the  second  an¬ 
nual  Operation  Bean  Soup  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal 
highlighting  Navy  Day  observ¬ 
ance  at  the  Memphis  Naval  Air 
Station.  Over  200  recipes  were 
received. 


I 


CompUl*  coviraga 
for  only  40<  o  lino 
WITH  THE 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 

\J.  S.  KNIGHT.  Publiihar 
STORY,  BROOKS  B 
FINLEY.  Nol'l.  Raps. 


Judge  the  Election  Results 

against  the  full  facts  on  elections,  politics  and  the 
new  Congress  as  broken  down  and  examined  in  the 
CQ  Weekly  Reports. 

CONGRESSIONAL  QUARTERLY 

11S6  TVHi  St.,  N.W..  Woihliigfon  6.  D.  C.  STarltng  3-8060 


A  capacity  crowd  of  2,500 
attended  the  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Journal  Herald’s  Modem  Living 
Glamour  Forum.  Lilly  Dache, 
Luis  Estevez  (with  eight  models 
to  display  his  fashion  creations) 
and  Edan  Wright,  advice  col¬ 
umnist,  appeared  on  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Tickets  were  free.  Dwight 
Young,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Journal  Herald,  welcomed 
the  audience,  Marj  Heyduck, 
women’s  editor,  was  emcee. 

*  *  * 

CRISES  ON  LONG  LSLAND 

John  Van  Doom,  promotion 
manager  of  Long  Island  (N.  Y.) 
Newsday,  thinks  there  may  be 
something  valuable  in  summer 
internships  for  journalism  stu¬ 
dents.  One  of  his  best  promo¬ 
tions  right  now  he  credits  to 
a  student  who  worked  on  the 
paper  this  past  Summer. 

The  promotion  is  a  folder 
titled  “Crisis  in  the  Board 
Room.”  The  crisis  takes  place 
at  a  meeting  of  the  editors.  Each 
claims  that  his  contribution  i« 
what  is  sending  Newsday’s 
circulation  up  so  rapidly.  News- 
day,  modestly  but  proudly, 
thinks  it’s  the  combination  of 
its  talent. 

The  piece  is  cute  and  clever, 
and  does  an  excellent  sell  for  the 
paper.  It  goes  to  evei’y  new 
subscriber,  with  a  letter  from 
Publisher  Alicia  Patterson. 

The  idea,  Mr.  Van  Doom  re¬ 
ports,  came  from  a  Radcliffc 
student,  Anne  Hamilton.  Miss 
Hamilton  is  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  chief  of 
the  New  York  Times’  United 
Nations  bureau. 
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RUN-OF-PAPER  COLOR  PRESS  ROOMS  ARE  POWERFUL  SALES  ROOMS.  Lever  Brothers'  Foods  Division 
uses  POP  color  in  newspapers  to  increase  impact  of  local  advertising  campaigns  for  their  product.  Good  Luck  Margarine. 


ROP  COLOR  HELPS  SELL 
MARGARINE  FOR  LEVER  BROTHERS 


Nt'\vs|);i|Kr  liiis  cipuiml  tiu'  ntiL'niion  of 

Itolli  Ittivtrs  :m(!  sclliis  for  fxtclknt  ifiison;  it 
sflls.  liisr  lioiisfhold-woid  advertisers  like  I.e\er 
use  it  in  himdieds  of  cities,  lliiit’s  why  ROl* 
loloi  liiKifre  hits  hil>lr(l  iti  the  hist  seven  veins. 

While  it  is  niitntidh  inipossihle  lot  e\et\ 
news|)ii|H'i  to  tiike  the  \itiil  step  to  ROl*  toloi 
oxeinij'ht.  it  is  iinpeiiiti\e  thiit  eveiy  news- 
piiper  retnaiti  (onstiititly  itwiire  ol  its  position 
relilt ive  to  color.  IIck-  ciin  help  \(>i(  itssess  \oiir 
sitiiiition.  .Ml  iniportiint  printing  adviinees  of 
I  he  liist  centntA  were  en}»ineerecl  hv  lloe.  iincl 
Iloe,  in  workiiifr  clcjsely  with  newspiipeis.  hits 
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inacle  ROl*  coloi  met  hiinic  iill\  possible  and 
et  onotnit  iilh  pi  ofi  till  tie. 

With  Hoe’s  expel t  help,  a  news|)iiper  ciin 
best  detennine  whether  it  is  reiiciy  for  color. 
Miike  intpiiries  iit  yottr  neiiiest  Moe  sides  ollite 
withont  obligation,  atitl  you'll  find  it  jvill  ffiiy 
\i)ii  to  ort  ill  tom  h  with  Hoc! 


&CO,/A/e. 


910  Cast  138th  Straat.  Naw  York  54.  N.Y. 

Soles  O^'ces:  New  York  •  Boston  *  Chifoco  *  DoHos  •  Vlomi  •  Son  fronciscc 


investments  in 


Nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  are  being 

invested  in  the  growth  of  the  Bay  City  area 
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Look  at  the  stacks  of  blue  chips  laid  on  the  line  for 
industrial  and  commercial  expansion  in  Bay  City: 

Consumers  Power  is  developing  a  $150  million 
electric  generating  plant  and  a  $2  million  service 
center.  Dow  Chemical  is  constructing  a  series  of 
plants  for  more  than  $25  million,  and  now  has  the 
first  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  facility  in  Bay  City. 
Defoe  Shipbuilding  has  a  $68  million  Navy  de¬ 
stroyer  contract.  $6  million  is  being  spent  on  bay 
and  river  channels.  A  $50  million  network  of 
superhighways  is  being  built  in  Bay  County.  The 


central  business  district  is  being  anchored  by  new, 
impressive  stores  (with  private  off-street  parking) 
and  modernized  buildings  estimated  to  run  $4.3 
million  plus  municipal  off-street  parking  costing 
$.36  million. 

The  Bay  City  market  is  solid,  prosperous  and 
growing.  Worth  a  blue-chip  advertising  program. 

Your  advertising  covers  the  market  through  a 
single  medium.  The  Bay  City  Times.  It  takes  your 
message  into  85%  of  the  families  in  Bay  County. 
Put  The  Bay  City  Times  to  work  for  you. 


writer  for  the  London  Daily  ternational  air  lines.  They  have  Abitibi  Workers 
Mail.  three  children,  Mark  Anthony,  p 

In  1947  he  left  the  Mail  to  7;  Christopher  Skye,  4,  and  Val- 
become  deputy  director  of  in-  entina  June,  2.  Toronto 

formation  for  the  International  In  1957  he  moved  his  family  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Co. 
Wool  Secretariat.  After  a  year  to  this  country.  At  first  he  was  Ltd.,  and  five  unions  have 
he  joined  Patrick  Dolan  and  employed  at  McCann-Erickson,  reached  agreement  on  a  two- 
Associates,  a  London  PR  firm,  later  transferring  to  its  PR  year  contract  to  run  to  April 
His  next  assignment  was  as  di-  subsidiary.  Communications  30,  1960.  The  new  contract  pro¬ 
rector  of  advertising  and  pub-  Counselors.  vides  wage  increases  from  5  to 

licity  for  J.  Lyons  &  Co.,  Lon-  ,  7  cents  an  hour,  retroactive  to 

don  food  concern.  For  four  years  May  1,  for  3,500  workers  in  the 

he  directed  some  15  different  ^  'i^.l  IR  nt  firm’s  nine  mills.  The  contract 

advertising  campaigns  totalling  ^**'^1®*  3CI1001  ttepori  provides  four  weeks  vaca- 

nearly  $5,000,000.  Chicago  tion  for  employees  with  25 

From  1955  through  1956  he  Ruth  Dunbar,  Chicago  Sun-  yeai-s  service.  Basic  laborer’s 
was  managing  director  of  Times  education  writer,  has  rates  goes  to  $1.78  an  hour  and 
Grcenley,  Ltd.,  one  of  the  top  finished  a  month’s  study  of  the  mechanic’s  to  $2.51. 
advertising  agencies  in  London.  Russian  school  system  and  is  The  settlement  is  expected  to 
Mr.  Quin  was  married  in  providing  a  series  of  articles  of  alter  the  hold-thc-line  wage 
1952  to  an  American,  June  her  observations.  With  70  Amer-  policy  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
Benas,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Jean-  ican  educators,  she  traveled  companies  embracing  40  per 
nette  Benas,  publisher  of  Air-  5,000  miles  inside  the  Soviet  cent  of  the  industry  in  Canada. 
lanes  Magazine,  distributed  on  Union.  She  was  the  only  reporter  The  remainder  have  already 
airplanes  of  65  domestic  and  in-  in  the  group.  signed  with  the  unions. 


DIEGO:  A  BIGGER  MARKET 


San  Diego’s  1957  retail  sales  totaled  359, 000.00 

bigger  than  — 

OLORADO . $1,115,309,000  NEW  ORLEANS,  LOUISIANA  ...$949,465,000 

,  OREGON  . $1,028,701,000  INDIANAPOLIS,  INDIANA . $934,631,000 

Sell  San  Diego  through  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune. 

Combined  daily  circulation:  over  200,000  !  84.4%  readership,  unduplicated. 


•  UYINQ  fOMLR.  CtRCULATIONt  C  MONTHS  CNOiNO  MARCH  9L  A$  SUBMITTCO  TO  A.R.C.  RCA0CR0H1R  riCURCs  1967  FACTS  CSNSOUOATCO 


SALti  tSTIMATCSt  CCPVRI 


Evening  Tribune 


Truth 


15  ‘‘Hometown**  Newspapers  covering  Son  Diego,  Californio  —  Northern  Illinois  —  Sprtr>gfield,  Illinois  — and  Greoter 
lot  Angeles  Served  by  the  COPIEY  Washington  Bureau  ond  the  COKEY  News  Service. 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  W  E  S  T  -  H  O  L  L  I  D  A  Y  CO.,  INC. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Strong  Play  Is  Made 
To  Improve  Weaklings 

By  Daniel  L.  Lionel 
G4M,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Whether  they  like  it  or  not, 
approximately  70%  of  the  CAMs 
are  in  the  display  business  too. 
That  is,  their  newspapers  ac¬ 
cept  display  ads  in  either  auto¬ 
motive,  real  estate  or  both, 
which  are  carried  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  section.  And,  according  to 
one  expert  in  matters  display, 
Edward  M.  Hyde,  advertising 
director  of  the  Sharon  (Pa.) 
Herald,  both  categories  are 
“miserably  weak”  from  “any 
standpoint  on  which  you  care 
to  evaluate  them.” 

Speaking  before  the  PNPA 
Classified  Clinic,  Mr.  Hyde 
dubbed  the  automotive  and  real 
estate  classified  display  classifi¬ 
cations  the  “two  strong  weak¬ 
lings  in  classified.” 

“Very  frankly,”  he  said,  “I 
think  you  and  I  are  guilty  of 
creating  advertising  monsters 
for  the  automotive  dealers  and 


the  real  estate  agents.  For  the 
most  part,  classified  display  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  these  tw’o  cate¬ 
gories  have  nothing  to  offer  but 
sheer  size  and  weight.  More 
often  than  not  they  are  nothing 
but  big,  lumbering,  ugly 
Frankensteins  that  are  just  wal¬ 
lowing  around  in  your  classified 
pages  and  mine  .  .  .  wasting 
vrhat  little  strength  they  have 
in  trying  to  outdo  their  oppon¬ 
ents  in  gaudiness,  meaningless 
boasts,  idiotic  patterns  of  what 
is  supposed  to  be  decorative 
art  and  even  that  grand  old 
attraction  called  sex  appeal.” 

Making  a  Mistake 

Mr.  Hyde  declared  CAMs 
were  more  concerned  with  sell¬ 
ing  these  major  advertisers 
space  than  results.  He  continued, 
“We’re  getting  the  lion’s  share 
of  the  advertising  dollars  spent 


ENGINEERING  FOR 
THE  GRAPHIC  ARTS 

.  INVESTIGATIONS  AND  REPORTS 
.  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

PLANT  REARRANGEMENT 
PLANT  EXTENSION 
NEW  PLANT 

.  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 
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by  the  automotive  boys  and  the 
real  estate  dealers.  And,  for 
that  lion’s  share  ...  we  are 
exerting  an  effort  that  isn’t 
worthy  of  a  pussycat.  We  are 
making  the  same  mistake  in 
classified  display  advertising 
that  w’e  made  for  years  in  retail 
display  advertising.  We’re  sell¬ 
ing  space  to  the  automotive 
dealers  and  real  estate  dealers 
.  .  .  instead  of  performing  our 
real  job  for  them  .  .  .  which  is 
producing  results  .  .  .  through 
better  ideas,  appealing  layouts 
and  copy  that  is  worthy  of  our 
profession! 

“That’s  pretty  harsh  accusa¬ 
tion,  isn’t  it?  Are  you  and  I 
really  guilty  of  peddling  space 
without  doing  our  utmost  to  try 
to  assure  the  ultimate  in  results 
for  the  man  who  pays  for  that 
space?  Are  you  and  I  really 
guilty  of  mediocrity  in  pro¬ 
ducing  new  ideas,  strong  layouts 
and  sound  copy  for  our  best 
customers?” 

Indicating  that  a  share  of  the 
blame  for  poor  automotive  and 
real  estate  copy  must  be  borne 
by  the  advertisers,  Mr.  Hyde 
urged  CAMs  to  enlist  the  adver¬ 
tisers’  cooperation  on  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

1.  Work  out  a  budget. 

2.  Work  out  a  planned  pro¬ 
gram. 

3.  Provide  material  for  better 
copy. 

4.  Observe  a  deadline. 

5.  Leave  the  mechanics  of  ad 
preparation  to  the  newspaper. 

These  are  the  five  things  the 
Sharon  Herald  promises  to  do 
for  the  advertisers: 

“1.  We’re  going  to  give  him 
service  like  he  never  had  before, 
keep  appointments  promptly  and 
discuss  each  ad  with  him  to 
make  sure  that  both  of  us  have 
given  it  the  best  we  have  in  us. 

“2.  Do  some  research  and 
study  on  our  own  and  come  up 
with  some  solid,  sensible  ideas 
for  ads  and  campaigns.  Ideas 
should  be  our  business  and  only 
good  ideas  come  from  sound 
thinking. 

3.  Apply  ourselves  and  extend 
ourselves  in  making  layouts  that 
are  forceful,  appealing  and  a 
credit  to  both  newspaper  and 
dealer. 

4.  We’re  going  to  write  better 
copy  and  show  these  dealers 
what  good,  hard-hitting  copy  can 
do. 

5.  We’re  going  to  increase  the 
confidence  that  he  already  has  in 
us  by  showing  our  genuine  inter¬ 
est  in  the  important  ads  that  he 
runs.  We’re  going  to  check  back 
with  him  and  ask  him  about  the 
results.  They  won’t  always  be 
good  ...  we  know  that  .  .  .  and 
he  knows  it,  too.  But  we  want 
him  to  feel  that  we’re  really 
interested  in  the  results  that  he 
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gets  .  .  .  and  that  we  are  always 
ready,  willing  and  able  to  help 
him!  We  want  him  to  put  us  in 
a  new  light  .  .  .  where  he  will 
regard  us  as  his  advertising 
doctor  .  .  .  not  his  advertising 
errand  hoy." 

*  *  * 

ARITHMETIC  AIDS 

The  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press 
classified  department  this  Fall 
supplied  tools  for  supplementary 
arithmetic  lessons  in  one  of  the 
city’s  public  schools. 

Senior  elementary  grade  stu¬ 
dents  received  layout  sheets, 
newsprint  pads,  agate  line 
rulers,  classified  ad  tear  sheets, 
rate  cards  and  other  general 
information  from  CAM  W.  B. 
White. 

In  class  pupils  were  taught 
the  value  of  using  attention- 
getting  words  in  relation  to  the 
cost,  the  cost  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  people  the  ad  will  be 
presented  to,  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  including  agate  measure¬ 
ments  in  relation  to  inches. 

They  also  were  supplied  and 
studied  a  newspaper  as  a  whole. 
Teachers  pointed  out  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  advertising  and 
editorial  columns,  sources  of 
news  and  other  information. 

*  *  * 

NEW  BUSINESS  LURE 

The  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.) 
Journal  and  Sentinel  will  pub¬ 
lish  “lost  and  found”  classified 
ads  three  days  without  charge 
during  November  and  December. 
Described  as  a  “public  service” 
in  page  one  promotion  and  a 
full  page  ad  inside,  the  free  “lost 
and  found”  ads,  it  is  hoped,  will 
acquaint  non-users  of  classified 
advertising  with  its  uses  and 
potentials. 

*  *  * 
KITTENISH 

This  classified  ad  appeared  in 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Shelby 
(N.  C.)  Daily  Stars  “Have  cat. 
Did  travel.  Free  kittens.  Phone.” 

*  «  * 

NEW  MERCHANDISE 

In  response  to  a  recent  re¬ 
quest  for  tear  pages  of  new 
merchandise  advertised  in  clas¬ 
sified  we  have  received  count¬ 
less  such  pages.  In  the  case  of 
the  Valley  Daily  News  (Taren- 
tum)  Pa.  there  were  so  many 
examples  that  we  received  the 
pages  in  two  shipments.  Says 
CAM  R.  B.  Zamaria,  “The  last 
few  years  have  seen  a  decided 
increase  in  ads  of  this  type.” 

Referring  to  a  carpet  ad,  he 
says,  “This  account  started  in 
set  solid  (which  he  still  con¬ 
tinues)  averaging  about  five 
lines  daily.  He  received  results 
right  along  and  has  used  his 
original  carpeting  ad  more  than 
any  other  copy. 
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why  we  spell  MONY  without  the  *‘E” 

“MONY,”  our  modem  nickname,  didn’t  just  hap-  our  policyholders  and  the  public.  Obviously,  some- 
pen,  it  was  created  to  meet  a  need.  Time  was  when  thing  had  to  be  done. 

our  official  company  name  was  really  distinctive.  The  more  we  studied  our  full  company  name, 
because  ours  was  the  first  mutual  life  insurance  the  more  evident  it  became  that  the  words 

company  in  America  to  offer  life  insurance  on  the  “Mutual  Of  New  York”  seemed  to  set  us  apart 

mutual  principle  to  the  general  public.  most  clearly.  A  little  doodling  with  our  initials 

But  as  the  first  hundred  years  rolled  by,  many  led  us  to  “MONY”. . .  as  in  cold  cash, 
other  mutual  life  insiurance  companies  sprang  up  MONY  now  provides  us  with  a  short  and  easy- 
and  our  natural  nickname,  “Mutual  Life,”  began  to-remember  brand  name  which  clearly  describes 

to  lose  individuality.  This  created  confusion  with  our  principal  service  . . .  money  for  future  delivery. 


Mutual  Oi=  New1R>rk 

The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  Of  New  York,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Offices  located  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  Canada 

FOR  UFE,  ACODENT  &  SICKNESS,  GROUP  INSURANCE,  PENSION  PLANS 
MONY  TODAY  MEANS  MONiY  TOMORROWI 
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Each  year  as  television’s  audience  continued  to 
grow,  the  prudent  ones  among  us  cautioned 
against  a  hasty  acceptance  of  its  heady  statistics. 

Each  year,  they  said  you  would  have  to  wait  for  it 
to  settle  down  . . .  until  the  audience  got  used  to  hav¬ 
ing  a  moving,  talking  picture  in  their  living  rooms. 
And  each  year  the  audience  grew  larger. 

Surely,  now  in  the  eleventh  year  of  network  tele¬ 
vision  it  seems  reasonable  to  agree  that  television  is 
no  longer  a  novelty— that  the  audience  and  the  adver¬ 
tiser  have  had  time  to  evaluate  it. 

It  is  clear  to  even  the  most  conservative  eye  that 
television  today  is  more  attractive  to  the  American 
family  than  ever  before. 

IN  1938  the  average  television  family  is  watching 
more  than  ever— an  average  of  four  hours  and 
59  minutes  a  day.  Tonight  at  9,  for  example,  three 
families  out  of  every  five  will  be  watching  television. 

Today  there  is  at  least  one  television  set  in  43,900,- 
000  homes— 86%  of  the  nation’s  total.  And  6,000 
new  television  homes  are  being  added  every  day. 

Advertisers  today  are  reaching  the  largest  audi¬ 
ences  in  history  at  a  lower  cost  per  thousand  custom¬ 
ers  than  any  printed  medium  can  provide. 

However  you  evaluate  television  today  — as  a 
.  medium  of  entertainment  and  information— 
or  as  an  advertising  vehicle  — it  clearly  retains  its 
compelling  ability  to  hold  the  interest  of  its  audience. 
And  it  always  will. 

For  television  moves  in  the  main  stream  of 
American  life.  And  the  continuing  novelty  in  the 
images  it  brings  to  the  viewer  reflects  the  ever  chang¬ 
ing  world  of  his  exjierience. 

Because  it  reaches  more  people— at  the  same  in¬ 
stant— than  any  form  of  mass  communication 
ever  devised,  American  business  invests  more  of  its 
national  advertising  appropriation  in  television  than 
in  any  other  advertising  medium. 

Because  it  is  attracting  the  largest  nationwide  audi¬ 
ences  in  all  television  (as  shown  in  the  79  consecutive 
Nielsen  Reports  issued  since  July  1955)  the  CBS 
Television  Network  continues  to  be  the  largest  single 
advertising  medium  in  the  world. 


'  i 


The 
novelty 
of 

television 
has 
worn 
off. . . 


CBS  TCLCVISION  NCTWOBKd) 


Frank  Graham 
Wins  Rice  Award 


Frank  Graham,  sports  editor, 
New  York  Journal- American, 
was  given  the  Grantland  Rice 
Memorial  Award  of  the  Sports¬ 
manship  Brotherhood  Oct.  31. 

Speakers  who  lauded  the  good 
sportsmanship  of  Mr.  Graham 
and  the  late  Mr.  Rice  were  Rube 
Goldberg,  cartoonist;  Jim  Bish¬ 
op,  Hearst  columnist;  Bryan 
Field,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  Toots  Shor,  at  whose 
restaurant  the  annual  Grant- 
land  Rice  Memorial  Award 
luncheon  was  held. 

Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett, 
Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  awarded 
the  $1,500  Grantland  Rice 
Fellowship  in  Journalism  for 
1958  for  a  year’s  study  at 
Columbia  to  Robert  F.  Fachet, 
formerly  of  the  staff  of  the 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal. 


DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  adver¬ 
tising  hit  an  all-time  high  during 
October  of  this  year.  Display  ad¬ 
vertising  of  670,000  lines  topped 
all  other  months  in  the  paper’s  66 
years  of  publishing.  The  previous 
all-time  record  was  set  in  October, 
1956,  when  645,051  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising  were  carried. 


nor  Harriman’s  Small  Business 
Assistance  Program. 

Fairchild  bureau  chiefs  for 
Europe  and  the  Far  East  are  mak¬ 
ing  visits  to  the  home  office  in 
New  York  this  month.  John  B. 
Fairchild,  European  director  with 
headquarters  in  Paris,  and  Shel¬ 
don  Wesson,  Japan  bureau  chief, 
arrived  this  week.  J.  W.  (Buddy) 
Cohn,  associate  European  director, 
with  headquarters  in  Ivondon,  ar- 


NEWSPAPERWOMEN  from  Pacific  Northwest  dailies  arrive  in  Hono¬ 
lulu  aboard  Matson  liner  Lurline  on  preview  voyage.  They  are  (L  to  R) 
Mary  Law  Bennett,  Portland,  Oregon  Journal;  Pat  Wallace,  Vancouver 
Province;  Laura  Gilmore,  Seattle  Post  Intelligencer;  Janet  Partridge, 
Vancouver  Sun;  and  Gwiadys  Bowen,  Portland  Oregonian. 


Harold  J.  Randall,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Photos  before  its 
merger  with  United  Press  — 
to  the  National  Foundation 
(March  of  Dimes  organization) 
as  photo  editor. 


While  visiting  in  New  York, 
Sheldon  Wesson,  Fairchild’s  Japan 
bureau  chief,  addressed  a  luncheon 
meeting  of  the  Collateral  Group, 
National  Association  ' 
Manufacturers,  Nov.  6, 


)f  Wool 
,  at  Hotel 
New  Yorker.  He  discussed  the 
Japanese  textile  industry  and  their 
textile  export  program. 

The  first  national  convention  of 
the  Boys’  Apparel  &  Accessories 
Association  at  the  Hotel  Shelburne 
in  Atlantic  City,  Nov.  7-9,  will 
be  given  complete  coverage  for 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  by  Dan 
Dorfman,  of  the  paper’s  New  York 
news  staff,  and  Fred  Schwarz, 
Fairchild’s  Atlantic  City  corre¬ 
spondent. 

William  Pyle,  editor  of  FOOT¬ 
WEAR  NEWS, 


Harold  A.  Smith,  former 
.sports  writer  for  the  old  Chi¬ 
cago  (Ill.)  Evening  Post  and 
more  recently  with  NBC  Cen¬ 
tral  Division  in  sales  and  pro¬ 
motion  —  to  press  representa¬ 
tive  for  Needham,  Louis  & 
Brorby,  Inc.,  Chicago  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  He  is  also  promo¬ 
tion  and  merchandising  man¬ 
ager. 


,  is  rounding  out 
his  second  month  in  St.  Louis, 
where  he  is  covering  the  Brown 
Shoe  Co.-G.  R.  Kinney  anti-trust 
trial,  thereby  keeping  the  footwear 
industry  inform^  on  up-to-the- 
minute  developments. 

Fairchild  News  Service  European 
staff  has  been  augmented  with  the 
appointment  of  Rene  Eckelberry 
as  correspondent  in  Belgium.  She 
had  previously  represented  Fair- 
child  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Paul  S.  Hedrick,  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World  oil  reporter — 
dubbed  Mon-Nah-Pah-She 
(Afraid  No  Arrow)  by  the 
O.sage  Indian  tribe. 


Jan  Bloom,  for  more  than 
four  years  in  the  women’s  news 
depaiiment  of  the  Lincoln 
(Neb.)  Evening  Journal  —  to 
women’s  news  department  of  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star. 


George  Wilson,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  now-defunct  Water¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Guardian,  and 
more  recently  managing  editor, 
Stratford  (Conn.)  News  —  to 
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Doily  Newt  Record,  Supermarket  Newt, 
Women'!  Wear  Doily,  Electronic  Newt, 
Home  Fumithingt  Doily,  Directories, 
Men's  Wear,  Footwear  Newt.  Books. 
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Wolfe  Memorial 
Award  to  Parris 

Asheville,  N.  C. 

John  A.  Parris,  former  United 
Press  correspondent,  won  the 
1958  Thomas  Wolfe  Memorial 
Award  here  Oct.  24  for  his  book, 
“My  Mountains,  My  People,” 
published  by  the  Asheville  Citi¬ 
zen-Times  Publishing  Co.  The 
award  was  presented  by  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Histor¬ 
ical  Association. 

Mr.  Parris  is  a  columnist  for 
the  Citizen-Times  and  publicity 
director  of  “Unto  These  Hills,” 
the  Cherokee  Indian  historical 
drama  staged  during  the  Sum- 


Millard  Cope,  publisher  of 
the  Marshall  (Tex.)  News-Mes¬ 
senger  and  president  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association — “Man  of  the 
Year”  by  Howard  Payne  Col¬ 
lege,  Brown  wood,  Tex. 

*  *  * 

James  C.  Burkham,  former 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Ham¬ 
den  (Conn.)  Chronicle — ^to  edi¬ 
torial  assistant  on  the  Yale 
University  News  bureau  staff. 

*  *  * 

Jim  Crouse,  formerly  retail 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Ventura  County  (Calif.)  Star- 
Free  Press  —  to  advertising 
manager  of  the  Montrose 
(Colo.)  Daily  Press,  replacing 
Ray  Sturgeon. 

*  «  * 

Paul  Brookshire,  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  Temple  (Tex.)  Daily  Tele¬ 
gram — ^to  sports  editor,  Bryan 
(Tex.)  Daily  Eagle,  succeeding 
Charles  Carder — to  a  radio 
sports  job. 

«  *  * 

James  Millstone,  fonnerly 
with  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily 
Mail — from  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
Enquirer  to  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Dispatch  as  reporter. 

«  «  * 

Allen  V.  Dowling,  former 
Chicago  and  Detroit  manager 
lor  United  Press — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  North  American  Ac¬ 
cident  Insurance  Co. 

*  *  * 

Stan  Schafer — to  national 
advertising  department,  Pasa¬ 
dena  (Calif.)  Independent  Star- 
from  Moloney,  Regan  & 
Schmitt,  newspaper  representa¬ 
tives. 

*  *  * 

Samuel  Sigesmund,  Winni¬ 
peg  (Man.)  Tribune — installed 
^  president  of  Canadian  Circu- 
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FIRST  NIGHTERS — Seen  at  opening  of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra  season  were:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  Field  Jr.  of  the  Sun-times  and 
John  S.  Knight  of  the  News. 


lation  Managers’  Association, 
succeeding  W.  J.  Stewart,  St. 
Thomas  (Ont.)  Times-Joumal. 

«  *  « 

Jack  Marks,  Toronto  (Ont.) 
Globe  &  Mail— elected  president 
of  the  Toronto  Men’s  Press 
Club. 

*  *  * 

Dave  Allred — left  the  AP 
bureau  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to 
join  Texas  Sen.  Ralph  Yar¬ 
brough’s  staff  in  Washington. 
He  is  succeeded  by  Dan  Cog¬ 
gins,  formerly  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.,  AP  bureau. 

«  «  • 

Clifton  C.  Wells — from  city 
editor  of  the  Elwood  (Ind.) 
Call-Leader  to  city  editor  of  the 
Muneie  (Ind.)  Star. 

•  «  e 

John  Bloskas,  former  ti’avel 
editor  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle  —  to  supervisor  of 
press  relations  for  the  Relief 
and  Annuity  Board  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Convention. 

•  *  a 

Hugh  N.  Boyd,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Daily  Home 
News— elected  a  director  of  the 
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English  Speaking  Union  of  the 
U.S. 

«  «  a 

Arthur  Miller,  ai-t  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 
for  32  years — retired.  He  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Henry  J.  Seldis,  art 
critic  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  News  Press. 

a  a  a 

David  Rees,  financial  editor 
of  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Mirror  News  —  the  National 
Management  Association’s 
award  for  interpretive  business 
w’riting. 


Family  Paper 

Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

Robert  H.  Wilson,  partner  in 
the  Woodbury  Daily  Times  Co. 
who  died  here  Oct.  17,  provided 
in  his  will  that  his  interest  in 
the  Gloucester  County  paper  re¬ 
main  in  the  Wilson  family.  Mr. 
Wilson  bequeathed  his  interest 
to  his  sons,  Joseph  and  Robert, 
and  added  the  proviso  that 
neither  shall  sell  or  dispose  of 
their  shares  without  mutual  con¬ 
sent  of  the  family. 
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Boys  Compete 
For  Hawaii  Trip 

H  O  ^  About  150,000  carriers  on  46 
A  of  the  62  newspapers  distribu- 
ting  Parade  are  participating  in 
the  “Young  Columbus  11”  con- 
41k  test.  In  December  63  winners 

Mylett  will  be  named  to  visit  Los 

^o  work  lor  the  Angeles,  Disneyland,  and 
I  Herald-Traveler.  Hawaii  from  Dec.  26  through 
lyfe  is  production,  Juu.  4. 

superintendent  of  Planned  for  the  Easter  holi- 
room,  and  Edward  days,  March  27  through  April  5, 
isistant  production  “Young  Columbus  III”  will  take 
Whyte  has  beerj  winners  to  Italy, 
ston  Typographical  Ezra  Dolan,  Parade  promo- 
Mylett  has  been  director,  returned  last  week 
|,ion  from  Hawaii,  where  festivities 

‘ _  were  planned  for  winners,  with 

the  cooperation  of  John  Alton, 
udy  circulation  and  promotion  mana- 

0ljlg  ger  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 

Bulletin. 

Richmond,  Va.  Accompanying  the  winners  on 
nd  Ttmes-Dis-  ^j.jp  ^jjj  Wallace  A. 
ting  a  series  of  Sprague,  assistant  to  the  pub- 
;ropolitan  prob-  jjsher;  Richard  Wynn,  manager 

be  done  to  meet  gf  distribution;  Mr.  Dolan  and  Kiwanis  Citation 
they  are  being  jjjg  assistant,  Harold  Hansen, 

e  other  urban  gjx  college  student  escorts.  mu 


China  Passport 
Time  Extended 


PROMOTED  —  Business  manager 
for  6ve  years,  John  L.  Foy  is  the 
newly-named  general  manager  of 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  News.  He  has 
been  with  Cox  Newspapers  since 
1945.  The  post  has  been  vacant 
since  the  death  of  James  R. 
Brumby  in  July.  New  business  man¬ 
ager  is  J.  Luckett  Yawn  Jr.,  from 
the  New  Orleans  Item. 


A  Better,  Easier  Way 


•  resolution  commending  the 

Syracuse  Post-Standard  for  hav- 
Foreign  Students  ing  “consistently  given  to  this 

In  Journalism  School  community  a  newspaper  of  ex¬ 
cellence  in  both  news  content 
Eugene,  Ore.  editorial  policy.”  P-S  Pub- 
A  total  of  14  students  from  Ug^gr  Henry  H.  Keller  and  Edi- 
11  foreign  countries  are  enrolled  tor  Robert  L.  Voorhees  received 
in  the  University  of  Oregon  the  resolution.  The  Post-Stand- 
school  of  journalism.  Among  jg  Newhouse  newspaper, 
them  is  the  first  Ethiopian  stud¬ 
ent  to  study  here.  He  is  one  of  • 

his  country’s  few  student  jour-  _ 

nalists.  Windsor  Recipes 

Two  young  Hungarian  jour-  The  A^nerican  Weekly  of  Nov. 
nahsts  are  also  enrolled  who  2,  9  and  16  will  present  the 
were  involved  in  the  '56  revolt,  personal  recipe  collection  of  the 
A  special  seminar  called  Duchess  of  Windsor.  A  total  of 
“Journalism  in  the  United  70  recipes  have  been  tested  by 
States”  was  organized  to  give  Amy  Alden  and  her  staff  in  the 
the  foreigners^  a  common  basis  American  Weekly  kitchens,  ac- 
of  understanding.  cording  to  Editor  Ernest  Heyn. 


The  New  Miami  News  Build 


Preserve  Gannett  Papers 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

The  private  papers  of  the  late 
Frank  Gannett,  founder  of  the 
Gannett  newspaper  chain,  and 
those  of  his  wife,  have  been 
presented  to  Cornell  University. 
Mr.  Gannett,  who  died  last  De¬ 
cember,  was  an  alumnus  of  Cor¬ 
nell.  The  papers  will  be  pre¬ 
served  permanently  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  regional  history  and 
University  archives. 


using 

JAMPOL  COMPANY'S  NEWSPRINT  TRACK  .  .  .  JAMPOL  MAIL- 
ROOM  EQUIPMENT  AND  COMPOSING  ROOM  COPY  CONVEYORS. 


The  ease  and  versatility  of  modern  newsprint  handling  shown  here  . . .  through 
a  definite  path  of  travel  that  helps  to  reduce  white  waste  and  floor  wear 
.  .  ,  clearly  demonstrates  the  utility  and  efficiency  of  Jampol  handling 
methods  and  equipment.  Jampol,  with  more  than  30  years  of  specific  experi¬ 
ence,  can  as  readily  design  and  build  the  equipment  and  system  to  meet  your 
particular  needs  perfectly.  If  you  are  interested  in  better  handling  at  lower 
cost  for  greater  return,  Jampol  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  discuss  your 
problems. 


Polk  Fachet 

TO  THE  SCHOLARS  go  the  stip¬ 
ends  at  Columbia  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism — Rose  Polk, 
winner  of  the  Anne  O’Hare  Mc¬ 
Cormick  Scholarship  ($600)  of  the 
New  York  Newspaper  Women's 
Club,  and  Robert  F.  Fachet,  r^ 
ciplent  of  the  Grantland  Rice  Fel¬ 
lowship  ($1,500).  Miss  Polk  has 
worked  on  the  weekly  Arlington 
(Mass.)  Advocate,  Mr.  Fachet  on 
the  Elizabeth  (N.J.)  Daily  Journal. 
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Turner  Turnpike  (Okie.). . .  Proof  of  Economy:  Asphalt  paving  saved  $14,000 
per  mile  .  .  .  over  $11,101,120  in  all  ...  on  this  rugged  Interstate  Highway. 
With  savings  like  this,  your  State  could  have  more  money  for  local  roads. 


GREAT 

HIGHWAYS 


The  New  Jersey  Turnpike... Proof  of  Strength:  Take  a  tip  from  the  world’s 
most  heavily  traveled  toll  road.  Paved  the  modern  Asphalt  way,  it  carries  peak 
loads  of  130,000  vehicles  per  day,  20'/<  trucks.  That’s  stand-out  ruggedness! 


GREAT 

REASONS 

for  paving 
your  new 
Interstate 
roads  the 
heavy-duty 
ASPHALT 


New  Hampshire  Turnpike ...  Proof  of  Maintenance  Savings:  It  cost  only 
$30.07, per  year,  per  mile  to  maintain  this  smooth-driving  heavy-duty  Asphalt- 
paved  highway.  Asphalt  pavement  is  easier  and  faster  to  maintain,  too. 


THE  ASPHALT  INSTITUTE 

Aftphalt  InMtitMte  HuUding, 
CitHeye  Vark,  Starf$lnnd 


New  Baldock  Freeway,  Oregon ...  Proof  of  Weather-Resistance:  This  heavy- 
duty  Asphalt  highway  is  rugged,  resilient,  weather-resistant.  Asphalt  paving 
seals  out  damaging  moisture,  stands  up  under  heavy  rains,  resists  erosion. 


Garden  State  Parkway  (N.J.)... Proof  of  Safety:  Has  the  finest  safety  record 
of  any  toll  road  in  U.  S.  t  '50  fatality  rate :  less  than  one  quarter  of  the  national 
average.;  Get  the  .safety  of  Asphalt  paving  on  tjour  Interstate  Highways. 


Ribbons  of  velvet  smootbness.. 
ASPHALT  paved  Interstate  Highways 
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THEY’VE 
GOT  A  LOT 
OF  MARINAS 
IN 

NEVT  ENGLANO 


Over  TOD  of  them  right  mm,  to  l>e  exact,  ami 
more  being  built  all  the  time.  Add  26.$  yacht 
clubs  to  the  total,  and  there  still  aren’t  enough 
facilities  to  handle  the  region’s  .500, (K)0  boats  ol 
all  shatws  and  sizes.  Ks|)e<  ially  since  New  Kng- 
land’s  .'TOO  hoat->ards  are  turning  them  out  at  the 
rate  of  SI*TO-milli(m  in  sales  each  year.  Seems 
like  ever>one  in  ^  ankeeland  wants  a  boat  of  his 
very  own  .  .  .  and  one  in  every  twenty  has  it 
already ! 


Are  boats  something  s|)e<  ial  in  New  Kngland? 
Not  really.  It's  just  that  today's  Yankees  have 
plenty  «>f  money  t«»  s|)end — for  fun  as  well  as 
for  fo<Ml — and  the  leisure  to  s|)end  it.  Matter  of 
fact,  almost  an> thing  >ou'd  want  to  sell  in  this 
healthy  six-state  region  would  produce  statistics 
just  as  startling.  hy  not  prove  it  to  yourself 
right  now  .  .  .  come  on  up  and  sell  New  Kngland 
through  the  New  Kngland  newspa[M*rs. 


This  campaign  sponsored  by  these 
newspaper  leaders: 

MAINE— Bangor  Daily  News  (M). 

VERMONT — Barre  Times  (E),  Bennington  Banner  (E),  Burlington 
Free  Press  (M),  Rutland  Herald  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS— Boston  Globe  (M&E).  Boston  Globe  (S). 
Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E).  Fall  River  Herald  News  (E). 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E).  Gardner  News  (E).  Haverhill  Gazette  (E), 
Lawrence  Eule-Tribune  (M&E),  Lynn  Item  (E),  North  Adams 
Tra.iscript  (E),  Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton  Gazette 
(E),  Waltham  News  Tribune  (E). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E).  Manchester  Union 
Leader  and  New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (M.  E&S). 

RHODE  ISLAND— West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley  Daily  Times  (E). 
Providence  Bulletin  (E),  Providence  Journal  (M),  Providence 
Journal  (S),  Woonsocket  Call  <E). 

CONNECTICUT — Ansonia  Sentinel  (E).  Bridgeport  Post  (S), 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E),  Bristol  Press  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Hartford  Courant  (S),  Hartford  Times  (E).  Meriden 
Record-Journal  (M&E),  New  Britain  Herald  (E).  New  Haven  Reg¬ 
ister  (E&S),  Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record  (M&E),  Torrington 
Register  (E),  Waterbury  Republican  &  American  (M&E),  Waterbury 
Republican  (M&S). 


Sell  New  England  with  Newspapers 
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2  New  Dailies  Paris  Herald 


Are  Published 
In  Dallas  Area 

Dallas,  Tex. 
Two  new  daily  new.spapers  for 
the  Dallas  a'^ea  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  Oct.  29.  Fach  had  a 
16-page  first  edition. 

The  Grand  Prairie  Daily 
Neu's-Texan  and  the  Arlington 
Daily  Newa-Texan  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  daily  except  Saturday, 
and  Sunday  morning,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Reporter  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company  at  Grand 
Prairie. 

Bob  Callan,  a  former  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Kaufman 
Herald,  is  city  editor  of  the 
Grand  Prairie  paper.  Clyde 
Jones,  formerly  with  the  Sweet¬ 
water  Daily  Reporter,  is  sports 
editor. 

Director’s  of  the  Reporter 
Publishing  Company  include 
Staley  McBrayer,  chairman  of 
the  board;  Bedford  Wynne, 
Dallas  attorney;  Jenkins  Gar¬ 
rett,  Fort  Worth  attorney;  G.  H. 
Turner  and  Wylie  Stufflebeme, 
Grand  Prairie  bankers,  and 
Walter  Cober,  Grand  Prairie 
attorney. 

The  Grand  Prairie  Daily 
Sews-Texan’a  editor,  Charles 
Lewis  said;  “This  is  not  one 
newspaper  delivered  to  both 
cities,  but  separate  newspapers 
tailored  to  each  community.” 

• 

Mizuno,  Ex-Red, 

Heads  Big  Newspaper 

Tokyo 

Shigeo  Mizuno,  58,  one  time 
Communist  leader  and  later 
business  “boy  wonder,”  is  now 
president  of  the  Sankei  Shim- 
fcun,  Japan’s  fourth  largest 
newspaper.  (2,000,000  circula¬ 
tion). 

Mr.  Mizuno  is  president  of 
the  Jolf  commercial  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  Fuji  television  networks 
and  Kokusaku  Pulp  Company. 
After  graduating  from  Tokyo 
University  in  1921,  he  became 
a  member  of  the  Communist’s 
Party’s  central  committee,  then 
a  member  of  the  Comintern’s 
Politburo.  In  1940,  he  bolted  the 
Communist  Party. 

• 

New  Weekly  in  Okla. 


(Continued  from  page  15) 


Americans  in  all  categories 
(military,  business,  students, 
etc.)  actually  living  in  the  cir¬ 
culation  area.  This  last  figure 
is  very  vague,  says  Mr.  Gendle- 
man,  as  no  accurate  count  has 
ever  been  taken. 

Second,  there  are  more  Amer¬ 
ican  tourists  each  year  (an  esti¬ 
mated  600,000  in  1957  and  650,- 
000  in  1958)  and  they  are  stay¬ 
ing  over  a  longer  season  spread. 

Third,  promotion  such  as 
yellow-sweatered  girl  vendors 
on  the  boulevards,  contests,  di¬ 
rect  mail  and  the  news  sign  at 
the  World’s  Fair  have  paid  off. 

Mediterranean  Edition 

To  meet  competition  from  the 
Rome  Daily  American,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Edition  started  a  special 
“Mediterranean  Edition.”  Mats 
are  prepared  in  Paris,  including 
a  special  regional  page,  and 
flown  to  Rome  for  printing.  The 
RDA,  says  Mr.  Gendleman,  is 
now  outsold  in  the  Middle  East 
and  in  every  Italian  city  except 
Rome. 

The  European  Edition’s  nine- 
story  building,  in  Paris,  just  off 
the  tourist-packed  Champs- 
Elysees,  has  long  since  bwn 
paid  for  and  all  space  is  utilized 
or  rented  out.  More  space  is 
needed. 

A  job  printing  business  ac¬ 
counts  for  17%  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  total  annual  revenues.  A 
daily  sporting  paper,  three 
weeklies  and  four  monthlies,  all 
in  French,  are  done  in  the  same 
composing  room  as  the  European 
Edition. 

The  use  of  two  languages 
sounds  difficult,  but  it  isn’t, 
even  though  the  operators  are 
French  and  speak  virtually  no 
English.  They  soon  learn  to 
follow  copy  by  the  letter.  The 
operators  who  know  a  little 
English  make  the  most  mis¬ 
takes. 

Proof  readers  are  all  British, 
as  is  Eric  Hawkins,  the  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

All  but  three  of  the  19  edi¬ 
torial  employees  and  columnists 
are  Americans,  and  all  speak 
French.  The  lone  reporter,  Alain 
De  Lyrot,  is  French  but  U.  S. 
educated. 

2  Categories  of  Help 


Jenks,  Okla.  Editors  and  copy  readers  are 
A  new  weekly  newspaper,  the  divided  into  two  categories.  The 
Jenka  Journal,  has  b^n  estab-  “old  timers,”  with  one  exception, 
lished  here.  The  8-column  paper  came  with  the  U.  S.  forces 
>s  OA^ed  by  C.  A.  McWilliams,  during  the  war,  or  had  pre- 
Publisher  of  the  Broken  Arrow  viously  lived  in  Paris.  All  have 
ledger  and  the  Bixby  Bulletin,  experience  on  U.  S.  papers  and, 
Mrs.  B.  W.  Cook  has  been  named  again  with  one  exception,  all 
news  editor.  have  married  French  women. 
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The  second  category  is  hired 
fi’om  a  never-ending  stream  of 
young  hopefuls  seeking  any  kind 
of  a  job  to  keep  them  in  Paris. 
They  are  started  at  about  $40 
a  week  and  boosted  to  about  $50 
after  a  month.  Few  come  with 
previous  experience. 

At  present  there  are  five  such 
young  men  on  the  staff,  and 
without  exception,  each  has  an¬ 
other  form  of  income  in  order 
to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living 
in  Paris,  be  it  the  GI  Bill,  war 
disability  check,  a  wife  working 
or  a  second  job.  At  that,  the 
turnover  is  only  one  or  two  a 
year. 

There  is  one  more  phase  of 
the  European  Edition’s  opera¬ 
tion  that  would  give  grey  hairs 
to  editors  in  America — seizings, 
bannings  and  censorship. 

About  13,000  copies  were 
seized  in  Paris  during  the 
governmental  crisis  of  last  May. 
It  caused  a  sudden  rise  in  sales 
for  the  next  few  days.  Follow¬ 
ing  issues,  however,  were  cen- 
.sored  from  galley  proofs  by  a 
French  civil  servant  who  seemed 
to  abhor  the  job,  and  blank 
spaces  appeared  in  columns 
where  he  had  said  “non.” 

Distribution  has  been  halted 
in  Spain  in  past  years  because 
of  articles  on  Gibraltar  of  suc¬ 
cession  to  General  Francisco 
F  ranco. 


In  Beirut,  it  was  banned  a 
couple  of  days  last  year.  Even 
now  in  most  Arab  countries  of 
the  Middle  East  all  articles  on 
Israel,  stories  unfavorable  to 
sheiks  and  reports  of  rebels  are 
neatly  cut  out  of  each  copy  by 
the  distributors  to  prevent  cen¬ 
sors  from  ripping  out  whole 
pages. 

Concludes  Mr.  Weeks:  “De¬ 
spite  all  the  international  crises, 
to  which  the  paper  is  naturally 
very  sensitive,  through  their 
effect  on  tourism  and  adver¬ 
tising,  I  can  say  that  our  basic 
good  health  increases  year  by 
year.” 

• 

4  Are  Honored 
In  Hall  of  Fame 

Missoula,  Mont. 

Four  Montana  journalists 
were  honored  in  installation 
ceremonies  of  the  Montana 
Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame  Oct. 
25,  in  the  School  of  Journalism 
at  Montana  State  University. 

The  four  men — J.  H.  Durston 
of  Anaconda,  Joseph  D.  Scanlan 
of  Miles  City,  A.  L.  Stone  of 
Missoula  and  0.  S.  Warden  of 
Great  Falls — were  selected  by 
their  surviving  colleagues  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Mon¬ 
tana  State  Press  Association 
last  August. 


Flint  Ink  Corporation 
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(lUr.lLATION 


Chicago  Dailies  Opening 
Super-Market  Outlets 

Hy  (ieorjie  A.  Branilenhurg 


CHICAG(» 

A  new  type  of  newspaper 
sales  merchandising  has  been 
inaugurated  in  the  Chicago 
metropolitan  area  by  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  combination  of  four- 
paper,  honor-type  newsstand 
outlet  in  supermarkets  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  suburbs. 

Circulation  directors  of  the 
four  major  Chicago  newspa¬ 
pers — Atnerican,  Daily  News, 
Sun-Ti)iies  and  Tribune — work¬ 
ing  through  the  Chicago  News- 
l)aper  Publishers  Association, 
developtni  this  plan  in  an  effort 
to  solve  the  ever-increasing 
problem  of  the  abandonment  of 
traditional  street  corner  news¬ 
stands.  Circulators  have  been 
seeking  to  establish  new  sales 
outlets  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

In  Two  Major  Cliains 

Shopping  and  transportation 
habits  of  newspaper  readers 
have  undergone  a  revolutionary 
change  in  the  last  decade,  cir¬ 
culators  point  out.  Family  shop¬ 
ping  today  is  usually  a  one-stop 
trip  in  the  family  car  to  the 
nearby  supermarket  or  shop¬ 
ping  center. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts, 
Chicago  circulators  have  initi¬ 
ated  this  new  vending  program 
as  a  joint  venture  in  two  of  the 
large  Midwest  food  chains — Na¬ 
tional  Tea  and  Jewel  food  stores. 
It  is  planned  to  extend  this 
service  to  other  supermarkets. 


In  recent  months,  the  Chicago 
newspapers  have  set  up  close  to 
100  supermarket  outlets  in  the 
Chicago  area.  A  similar  pro¬ 
gram  is  currently  being  devel¬ 
oped  in  suburbia  in  cooperation 
with  suburban  distributors. 

These  food  store  outlets  are 
operated  on  an  honor  basis. 
Each  newspaper  has  its  prede¬ 
termined  display  position  on 
these  specialized  stands.  In  Chi¬ 
cago,  each  paper  has  its  indi¬ 
vidual  coin  box.  In  the  suburbs, 
where  distribution  is  handled  by 
a  local  distributor,  only  one 
coin  box  is  used.  Deliveries  and 
collections  in  Chicago  and  sub¬ 
urbs  are  made  by  the  regular 
route  driver  assigned  by  each 
paper  to  conventional  outlets. 

“This  new  form  of  newspaper 
distribution  has  produced  in¬ 
creased  new  business  for  each 
of  the  Chicago  dailies  and  in 
addition  has  provided  the  chain 
store  proprietors  with  an  valu¬ 
able  added  customer  service,”  a 
spokesman  for  CNPA  told  E&P. 
*  *  * 

HOW  TO  SAVE  MONEY 

“You  can  cut  your  costs  in  the 
ciiTulation  department  by  com¬ 
petitive  buying  and  quantity 
buying,”  says  Bob  Shumway, 
of  the  Venango  Newspapers  at 
Oil  City,  Pa.,  giving  these  ex¬ 
amples  from  his  own  experi¬ 
ence: 


BOY,  O  BOY! — ^To  the  carriers 
goes  the  credit  in  this  cartoon  by 
Darcy  as  Newsday  pops  its  vest 
with  pride  on  becoming  the  16th 
largest  afternoon  newspaper,  {ust 
18  years  after  it  began. 

Out,  Damned  Zero 

Garden  City,  L.  I. 
To  celebrate  Newsday’s  climb 
to  300,000  circulation  employees 
bought  a  huge  flag  to  be  flown 
at  the  plant.  With  publisher 
Alicia  Patterson  officiating  at 
the  ceremonies,  the  banner  was 
unfurled,  amid  shocked  silence. 
The  flag-maker  had  made  it 
3,000,000!  Associate  editor  Vir¬ 
ginia  Pasley  called  for  needle 
and  thread  and  out  went  the 
extra  zero.  The  crow'd  was  in 
stitches. 

• 

They  Work  for  Trip 

Indianapolis 
The  Circulation  department 
of  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
News  recently  staged  a  four- 
week  contest  for  carriers  offer¬ 
ing  a  two-day  trip  to  Chicago 
for  those  who  qualified.  The 
contest  produced  approximately 
900  winners  who  had  to  obtain 
at  least  12  daily  starts  to  either 
newspaper. 


circulation 


up 


for 

metropolitan 

dailies 


Welcome  Wagon  goes  right 
into  the  home  to  assist  in 
building  circulation,  dis¬ 
covers  reading  preferences, 
promotes  awareness  of  lo¬ 
cal  advertising.  The  WEL¬ 
COME  WAGON  HOSTESS,  a 
respected  member 
of  the  community 
—  has  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  prestige 
to  benefit  your  newspaper, 
just  as  Welcome  Wagon 
helps  1500  newspaper 
sponsors. 

FOR  INFORMATION.  WRITE 

WELCOME 

.ro  i/iilaUOTi  BUII-DING 
685  FIFTH  AVE  .NEW  YORK  22.  N  Y. 


1957  1958 

Identi-Matic  Envelopes,  10,000  . $189.  $166.40 

Postage  saver  envelopes,  25,000  .  176.  129.75 

Carrier  Bill  Heads,  25,000  .  375.  255.00 

Mimeograph  paper,  100,000  sheets  .  365.  244.00 

This  next  group  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  competitive  buying 
and  quantity  buying. 


Kraft  paper  (in  small  quantities  at  a  time) 


1957  1958 

2,000  lbs . $323.40  $294.00 

Rubber  Bands  (as  above)  500  lbs .  390.00  270.00 

Ball  Pencils,  12  doz .  46.80  36.00 


(in  1956  ball  point  refills  were  used  at  a  cost  of  $70.56) 


Progress  Edition 

Waterbury,  Conn. 

A  40-page  Progress  Edition 
and  salute  to  the  future  growth 
of  Waterbury  was  published  by 
the  Waterbury  Sunday  Republi¬ 
can  Oct.  26.  The  edition  was  the 
first  special  section  since  the 
Republican  and  American  occu¬ 
pied  this  new  plant  in  the  con¬ 
verted  Railroad  Station. 


Journalism  Foundation 

Lexington,  Ky. 

The  Kentucky  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  has  formally  incorporated 
a  School  of  Journalism  Founda¬ 
tion  here  for  the  University  of 
Kentucky.  Purpose  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  is  to  sponsor  and  pro¬ 
mote  education  in  the  field  of 
journalism. 


Boy  Earns  $2,987 
For  Subscriptions 

Oakland,  Calif. 

Norman  Nilsen,  16,  received 
a  check  for  $2,987.40  from 
Joseph  R.  Knowland,  publish¬ 
er,  for  3,983  subscriptions  he 
obtained  for  the  Oakland  Tri¬ 
bune. 

These  were  in  addition  to 
the  required  subscriptions  the 
Tribune  newspaperboy  turned 
in  for  monthly  prizes  and 
awards  offer  by  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Norman  has  turned  in  4,583 
subscriptions  during  the  six 
years  and  five  months  he  has 
a  Tribune  route,  reports  J.  H. 
McCourtney,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor. 

Earnings  to  date  from  his 
route  total  $8,380.78  includ¬ 
ing  the  value  of  trips  and 
prizes  as  well  as  profits,  it  is 
estimated. 


Ruhberg  Named 
Davenport  CM 

D.avenport,  la. 

Myron  T.  Ruhberg  has  been 
named  circulation  director  of 
the  Davenport  Times  and  Morn¬ 
ing  Democrat. 

Mr.  Ruhberg,  who  succeeds 
the  late  Ed  Mill,  joined  the 
Davenport  Democrat  in  1946.  He 
has  been  assistant  circulation 
director  of  the  Times  and  Demo¬ 
crat  since  1956. 

Paul  W.  Bellman,  former  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  has  assumed 
the  title  of  carrier  counselor.  He 
joined  the  Davenport  News¬ 
papers  in  1953,  coming  from  the 
circulation  manager’s  post  at 
Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Darrell  Haut  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  city  circulator  for  the 
Times  and  Democrat. 

• 

Appreciation  Day 

Anderson,  S.  C. 

An  “Appreciation  Day”  lunch¬ 
eon  for  the  personnel  of  the 
Anderson  Independent  and  the 
Daily  Mail  was  given  recently 
by  Wilton  E.  Hall,  president  and 
treasurer.  Pins  were  presented 
to  employes  in  recognition  of 
length  of  service  with  the  news¬ 
papers  and  affiliates. 


ABC  List  Gains 

Chicago 

Total  membership  in  the  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations  has 
reached  an  all-time  high  of 
3,888. 

Included  in  the  group  of  new 
members  are  10  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  Canada. 
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FROM  INTER-OFFICE  TO  OUTER  SPACE... 


The  telephone  rings.  You  lift  it  and 
talk  to  an  associate  in  the  next  office. 

A  countdown  reaches  zero  at 
Cape  Canaveral.  Minutes  later  a 
new  satellite  radios  its  position  .  . . 
in  orbit  a  hemisphere  away. 

One  of  these  events  is  today  com¬ 
monplace  .  .  .  the  other,  still  spec¬ 
tacular.  To  the  128,000  men  and 
women  of  International  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Corporation,  both 
are  episodes  in  a  never-ending 
drama  called  communications. 

It  means  many  things 

At  ITT  communications  is  subma¬ 
rine  cable,  radio-telegraph,  micro- 
waves  beamed  over  valleys  and  seas. 
At  the  world’s  great  airports,  it  is 
the  Instrument  Landing  System. 


It  is  TACAN  and  VORTAC,  electronic 
air-navigation  safety  aids  for  civil 
and  military  flying. 

Communications  is  guidance  sys¬ 
tems  for  rockets  and  missiles.  It  is 
over-the-horizon  TV.  It  is  the  tech¬ 
nical  training  and  manpower  ITT 
provides  for  the  Distant  Early  Warn¬ 
ing  (DEW)  Line  in  the  Arctic.  It  is 
a  new,  world-wide  control  system 
for  the  Strategic  Air  Command. 

Where  ITT  stands  today 

ITT  stands  in  the  forefront  of  re¬ 
search  .  .  .  and  on  the  threshold  of 
new  achievements.  Its  systems, 
equipment  and  services  embrace 
virtually  every  field  of  electronics. 
In  fact,  youll  find  ITT  everywhere— 
from  inter-office  to  outer  space. 


.  .  .  the  largest  American-owned  world-wide 
electronic  and  telecommunication  enterprise, 
with  80  research  and  manufacturing  units,  14 
telephone  and  telegraph  operating  companies 
and  1 28,000  employees. 


INTERNATIONAL  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH  CORPORATION  67  Broad  Str**t.  N«w  York  4,  N. V. 

Farnsworth  electronics  company  •  federal  electric  corporation  •  federal  telephone  and  radio  company  •  itt  components  division 
■TT  industrial  products  division  •  ITT  LABORATORIES  •  INTELEX  SYSTEMS.  INC.  •  INTERNATIONAL  STANDARD  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION 
KELLOGG  SWITCHBOARD  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY  •  ROYAL  ELECTRIC  CORPORATION  •  AIRMATIC  SYSTEMS  CORPORATION  «  AMERICAN  CABLE  B  RADIO 
CORPORATION  •  LABORATORIES  AND  MANUFACTURING  PLANTS  IN  lO  FREE-WORLD  COUNTRIES 
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PHOTOGRAPm 

Tips  for  Newcomers 
To  Press  Photography 

By  Janies  L.  Collings 


Every  year  there  are,  of 
course,  hundreds  of  newcomers 
to  press  photography.  There 
isn’t  much  in  the  way  of  text¬ 
book  material  to  help  them,  with 
several  exceptions. 

One  of  the  exceptions  is  the 
11th  edition  of  Graphic  Graflex 
Photography,  by  Willard  D. 
Morgan,  of  Morgan  &  Morgan, 
publishers  of  the  book.  Among 
the  contributing  editors  is  Ed¬ 
mund  C.  Arnold,  now  editor  of 
the  Linotype  News  and  former 
picture  editor  of  the  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News. 

Ed,  who  at  one  time  was  also 
night  editor  of  the  Lansing 
(Mich.)  State  Journal,  has  a 
chapter  in  the  book  redundantly 
titl^  “News  and  Press  Photog¬ 
raphy”  (there’s  a  difference?). 

He  has  many  points  to  make. 
Most  of  them  are  well  made,  in 
good  common  sense,  and  the  be¬ 
ginner  will  benefit. 

We  Beg  to  UifTer 

However,  there  are  two  state¬ 
ments  he  offers  that  are  simply 
not  tenable.  In  writing  about 
equipment  and  planning,  Ed 
says: 

“The  Speed  Graphic  with 
flashbulbs  or  Stroboflash  is  still 
the  basic  tool  for  news  photog¬ 
raphy.  Flirtations  with  small 
cameras  and  natural  light  may 
be  fun,  but  they  should  remain 
infatuations ;  the  cameraman 
wedded  to  them  alone  is  assum¬ 
ing  too  many  handicaps.” 

You  can  disabuse  your  minds 
of  his  dated  notion  right  now, 
dear  photographers-to-be.  The 
AP  has  practically  denuded  it¬ 


self  of  Graphics,  preferring  a 
120  roll  film  program,  and  UPI 
covered  the  World  Series  with 
35s,  as  duly  noted  here  a  week 
or  so  ago.  Not  only  that,  but 
for  several  years  many  of  the 
better  papers  around  the  coun¬ 
try  have  been  working  exclu¬ 
sively  with  smaller  cameras. 
The  trend  is  cast. 

Around  New  York,  for  in¬ 
stance,  you  are  looked  upon  as 
someone  from  the  dark  ages  of 
photogi'aphy  if  you  walk  in  on 
a  job  with  a  Graphic  and  flash¬ 
bulbs.  At  a  press  party  the 
other  night  one  photographer 
among  six  of  us  had  a  Graphic. 
The  fellows  threatened  to  throw 
him  out. 

Avoiding  Cliches 

Ed  w'on’t  find  much  sym¬ 
pathy  or  agreement  either  in 
this  corner  or  elsewhere  with 
his  attack  on  photographic 
cliches,  the  most  notorious  of 
which,  he  says,  are  “  ‘The  Mas¬ 
sacre,’  a  row  of  victims  lined 
up  against  the  wall,  then  shot 
in  cold  film ;  ‘The  Check  Passer,’ 
giving  his  gift  to  Fund  and 
Country  or  buying  the  First 
Seal  or  First  Anything;  ‘The 
Pointer,’  with  his  poster,  map 
or  chart — and  stiff  neck  from 
peering  over  his  shoulder  to¬ 
ward  the  camera;  ‘The  Smiler- 
with-Approval,’  the  guy  whose 
one  excuse  for  being  in  the  pic¬ 
ture  can  be  explained  only  in 
the  immortal  words,  ‘.  .  .  while 
Joe  Blough  smiles  approval’.” 

He  then  gives  the  accepted 
ways  to  avoid  these  cliches: 
smaller  groups,  more  natural 
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COLLECTOR  AT  WORK — For  socond  year  in  a  row,  Wayne  Bell  (left), 
Minneapolis  Star,  takes  the  sweepstakes  trophy  for  best  color  photo9- 
raphy  in  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  competition.  Joyce  Swan,  eiee> 
utive  vicepresident  of  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  makes  the  presen¬ 
tation.  Bell's  prize  was  a  spot  news  picture  of  a  burning  airplane. 


poses,  keeping  the  picture  to  a 
single  point  of  interest,  heads 
closer  together,  and  so  on. 

Well,  Ed,  these  practices  you 
recommend  have  been  tried  by 
the  most  conscientious  photog¬ 
raphers.  Long  ago,  way  before 
your  article,  they  put  a  man  in 
the  foreground  and  had  his  two 
friends  stand  behind  him;  they 
brought  heads  together  kissing 
close;  they  stood  people  on  step- 
ladders. 

For  a  while  they  effected  a 
pictorial  change,  a  freshness. 
But  everything  being  as  rela¬ 
tive  as  it  is,  after  a  while  these 
poses  became  commonplace  too. 
They  became  new  cliches. 

No  good  photographer  likes 
these  static,  dull  pictures.  He 
accepts  each  one  as  a  challenge. 
He  asks  himself  what  he  can 
do  to  come  up  with  something 
different. 

He  says  to  himself,  “Gad, 
here’s  another  plaque-receiving 
shot.  How  can  I  make  it  inter¬ 
esting?  Ask  the  guys  to  do  an 
Irish  jig?  Oh  nuts,  get  it  big 
and  sharp  and  make  sure  the 
guys  aren’t  stiffs  (non-smilers) 
and  let  it  go  at  that.” 

What  in  the  name  of  hor.se 
sense  can  he  do,  Ed?  The  an¬ 
swer  is  nothing — and  don’t  you 
think  some  of  the  most  capable 
cameramen  haven’t  given  it 
their  best  thought.  Does  the 
writer  try  to  make  something 
clever  out  of  a  ballplayer  .seated 
at  a  desk  signing  his  contract 
for  next  year? 

One  more  thing,  Ed.  When 
you  come  to  think  of  it,  what’s 
wrong  with  a  picture  of  three 
guys  staring  at  a  piece  of  pa¬ 
per?  The  idea  is  to  show  what 
they  look  like,  isn’t  it,  no  matter 
what  position  they  assume?  It’s 
probably  a  dud  story,  so  why 
expect  a  bright  picture? 
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Judges^  Citation 
Ceremony  Dulled 

Nashvii.lk,  Tenn. 

“I  will  not  allow  photogra¬ 
phic  coverage  of  John  Kas¬ 
per’s  trial,”  said  Criminal 
Court  Judge  Weimar,  princi¬ 
pal  speaker  Oct.  27  at  a  Press 
Photographer’s  dinner  at 
which  nine  other  judges  were 
honored  for  allowing  cameras 
in  their  courts.  ' 

The  nine,  who  were  honored 
with  scrolls  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion,  included  Circuit  Judges 
Robert  .S.  Brady,  Andrew  T. 
Taylor,  Joseph  Ingram  and 
Richard  P.  Dews;  Criminal 
Court  Judge  John  A.  MitchelL 
Session  Judges  Henry  F. 
Todd,  John  L.  Draper  and 
Brown  Taylor,  and  City  Judge 
Andrew  Doyle. 


Fast  Teleprinter 
Shown  to  Press 

A  teleprinter  that  can  run  at 
the  rate  of  3,000  words  a  min¬ 
ute,  with  tape-fed  tran.smission, 
was  shown  to  a  group  at  the 
Overseas  Press  Club  this  week. 
Interested  obsei-vers  included 
several  newspaper  and  press  as¬ 
sociation  executives. 

The  first  model  receiver  was 
developed  jointly  by  the  U.  S. 
Anny  Signal  Corps  and  Bur¬ 
roughs  Corporation.  It  printed 
four  full  (75  character)  lines 
of  text  a  second.  The  Amy 
plans  to  operate  the  machines 
at  750  words  a  minute  in  its 
teletypewriter  network. 

The  principal  attraction  of 
the  high-speed  printer  for  wire 
service  men  was  the  possibility 
of  transmitting  such  copy  n® 
stock  market  quotations. 
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Bob  CteUnd.StAncUrd  tales  repreaentative  (left),  and  I.  G.  Smallegan.  plant  manager. 


Would  you  like  to  be  a  salesman? 

Do  you  enjoy  the  thrill  of  selling  against  strong  competition?  Would  you 
like  to  be  in  a  field  where  opportunities  are  limitless?  Many  of  America’s 
most  successful  executives  started  as  salesmen.  They  rose  to  their  present 
heights  because  the  bedrock  of  American  business  is  competition  and 
the  bedrock  of  competition  is  selling.  At  Standard  Oil,  salesmen  are  given 
a  sound  background.  They  spend  weeks  as  salaried  sales  trainees,  learn¬ 
ing  the  methods  of  successful  selling. 


Dr.  OmAT  Juveland,  chemist  in  Standard's  laboratories  at  Whiting.  Indiana. 


Would  you  like  to  be  a  scientist? 

Here  is  a  field  of  constantly  increasing  importance,  offering  endless  oppor¬ 
tunities.  In  the  last  10  years  alone.  Standard  Oil  Company  and  affiliates 
have  added  or  rebuilt  20  laboratories.  And  the  number  of  scientists  has 
been  more  than  doubled.  Standard  scientists  are  widely  known  for  inven¬ 
tions  and  discoveries  that  have  benefited  car  owners,  industry  and 
national  oil  conservation.  They  often  help  on  scientific  projects  of  high¬ 
est  importance  to  national  security,  such  as  atomic  research. 


Iff  you  had  your  choice  now, 

WHAT  KIND  OF  CAREER  WOULD  YOU  LIKE? 


Nugent  T.  Brasher  (left)  and  Dearal  W.  Beddo, 
geologists  for  Pan  American  Petroleum  Corporation,  a  Standard  affiliate. 


L.  Van  Paris  Jr..  Standard  Oil  dealer  at  5k»uth  Bend.  Indiana. 


Would  you  like  to  be  an  explorer? 

The  search  for  oil  is  one  that  never  ends.  And  with  the  world  depending 
more  and  more  on  oil,  the  search  goes  on  at  an  ever-increasing  tempo  nn 
land  and  sea  with  complicated  and  costly  equipment.  Work  such  as  this 
makes  for  exciting,  adventurous  careers  at  Standard  Oil  and  its  affiliated 
companies.  And  it  is  work  that  provides  an  extra  measure  of  satisfaction, 
for  it  is  of  utmost  importance  to  the  future  of  our  country. 


Would  you  like  to  be  in  business  for  yourself? 

Do  you  like  the  idea  of  being  an  independent  businessman?  If  you  do,  the 
service  station  business  offers  great  opportunities.  Many  Standard  Oil 
dealers,  for  example,  not  only  are  successful  businessmen,  but  are  civic 
leaders,  too,  serving  as  mayors,  city  councilmen  and  in  other  capacities. 
They  will  tell  you  that  being  in  business  for  yourself  provides  personal 
satisfaction  and  financial  rewards  seldom  equalled  in  other  endeavors. 


What  makes 
a  company 
a  good  citizen? 


One  measure  is  a  company’s  progressiveness,  its  ability  to  change  and  grow,  to  adapt 
itself  to  new  and  better  methods.  The  result  is  better  service  and  better  products  for 
customers.  And  in  such  a  growing,  progressive  company,  there  is  opportunity  for 
employees  to  advance.  We  at  Standard  Oil  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  most  of  our 
officers  and  directors,  since  this  company  started,  have  come  up  through  the  ranks. 


STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY  (iNDiANA) 


THB  SION  OP  PROORBSS... 
THROUGH  RB8BARCH 
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Phil  McMullen 
Buys  Garland 
Daily  News 

Garland,  Tex. 
William  H.  Bradfield  Sr.,  has 
sold  the  Garland  Daily  News  to 
Phil  McMullen,  former  Okla¬ 
homa  publisher,  in  a  transac¬ 
tion  which  took  effect  Nov.  1. 

Now  in  its  seventh  year  as 
a  daily  newspaper,  the  News 
was  founded  as  a  weekly  in 
1887,  becoming  a  semiweekly  in 
1945  and  a  triweekly  in  1950. 

Mr.  Bradfield  became  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  News  in 
1931  and  after  12  years  with 
the  Dallas  Times-Herald.  He  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  two-year 
term  as  mayor  of  this  city  of 
30,000. 

He  said  he  plans  to  devote  his 
time  and  interest  to  the  Texas 
Mesquiter,  weekly  newspaper 
which  he  purchased  two  years 
ago  from  Mrs.  Corrine  Neal 
Cook. 

Mr.  McMullen  was  publisher 
of  the  Blackwell  (Okla.)  Daily 
Journal-Tribune  from  1936  to 
1955  and  was  publisher  of  the 
Guthrie  (Okla.)  Daily  Leader 
from  1951  until  July  of  this 
year.  For  seven  years  he  was 
also  general  manager  of  a  group 
of  six  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers  owned  by  the  Adeline 
Trust. 

John  A.  Park  Jr.,  broker  from 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  represented  the 
Bradfield  interests. 

«  *  * 

Miller  Buys  3  Weeklies 

Palos  Verdes  Estates,  Calif. 
Luman  G.  Miller  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Palos  Verdes  News, 
the  Hollywood  Riviera  Tribune 
and  the  Rolling  Hills  Herald 
from  John  J.  Knezevich.  The 
weeklies  sei*ve  a  southwest  Los 
.4ngeles  County  area. 

Mr.  Miller  has  been  publisher 
of  The  Dalles  (Ore.)  Chronicle, 


a  Scripps  League  Newspaper 
since  June,  1955. 

Mr.  Knezevich,  long  active  in 
CNPA  affairs  and  founder  of 
all  three  newspapers,  suffered  a 
coronary  attack  several  months 
ago. 

*  *  ♦ 

Oakland,  Ill. 
Glenn  H.  Norvell,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Oakland  Led¬ 
ger-Messenger,  sold  the  weekly 
to  Fred  Pfeifer  of  Areola. 

Mr.  Norvell  took  over  the 
Messenger  more  than  five  years 
ago  and  in  1954  merged  with 
the  Ledger.  He  plans  to  return 
to  the  teaching  profession. 

Mr.  Pfeifer  plans  to  add  to 
the  printing  plant’s  equipment. 

«  «  ♦ 

San  Antonio 
John  Taylor,  publisher  of  the 
Seguin  Gazette  has  purchased 
the  Alamo  Heights  Neivs  from 
John  C.  Rothwell,  who  plans  to 
continue  to  operate  his  printing 
establishment. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  been  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Seguin  weekly  for 
the  past  four  years. 

i(f  Hi 

Gene  Dow,  news  editor  of 
the  semi  -  weekly  Monahans 
(Tex.)  News  for  over  two  years, 
purchased  the  Van  Horn  (Tex.) 
Advocate  from  0.  R.  Bennett. 

Ht  Hi  Ht 

Dick  Smith,  for  14  years  a 
member  of  the  news  staff  of  the 
Meridian  (Miss.)  Star,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  100-year-old  Sumter 
County  Journal  in  York,  Ala., 
from  William  W.  Pittman. 

Mr.  Smith,  former  president 
of  the  Big  Eight  Writers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  was  suceeded  at  the 
Star  by  Billy  E.  Rainey,  staff 
writer. 

Hi  H^  Hi 

Emerson,  Neb. 
The  Emerson  (Neb.)  Tri- 
County  Press  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph 
Hunn  of  Sturgis,  S.  D.  from 
M.  R.  Blaker  of  Emerson. 

Ralph  Hunn  has  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  father  in  pub¬ 
lishing  the  Sturgis  Tribune  for 
the  past  15  years. 


Mr.  Blaker,  who  has  pub-  gcripps  League 
lished  the  Press  for  the  past  411^ 

26  years,  said  his  future  plans  ^dds  Calif.  Paper 
were  yet  indefinite.  Napa,  Calif. 

*  «  «  The  Napa  Valley  Publishing 

Stevensville,  Mont.  Company  has  become  affiliated 
Jack  E.  Coulter,  publisher  of  with  the  Scripps  Lea^e. 
the  Ravalli  Daily  Public,  pur-  _  Register  is 
chased  the  weekly  Northwest  California  daily  a^uired  by  the 
Tribune  from  A.  E.  Martinsen,  League  this  year.  The  group  op- 
who  has  owned  the  paper  for  10  other  newspapers  m 

Idaho,  Utah,  Montana,  Oregon 
and  Arizona. 


two  years. 

The  Tribune,  which  has  been 
edited  and  managed  by  Louis 


George  H.  Francis  sold  his 
interest  while  Whitfield  Grif- 


N.  W^d,  is  the  oldest  paper  «  ^srEe^sler  c;>-puSer:  re¬ 
in  Bitter  R^t  Valley,  having  «  substantial  interest 

been  founded  m  1887.  publisher. 

The  Register,  with  a  circula- 
Townsend,  Mont,  qJ  11,991,  was  established 

The  Townsend  Star  has  been  1863. 
purchased  from  T.  M.  Brammer  g.  Swift,  publisher  of 

by  two  married  couples.  New  (Utah)  Herald-Jour- 

owners  are,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  been  named  Napa 

Jepson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Valley  Publishing  Company 
Z.  Brammer.  Mrs.  Jepson  is  the  pi-esident  and  will  be  associated 
daughter  of  the  George  Bram-  with  Mr.  Griffiths  in  operating 
mers,  and  T.  M.  and  George  are  Register, 
brothers.  The  transaction  was  handled 

*  *  *  by  Hamilton  Stubblefield,  Twin- 

Dewey,  Okla.  ing  and  Associates. 

Joseph  E.  Vandevier,  editor  • 

and  publisher  of  the  Dewey  Her-  FHitinii  Will 

aid,  has  purchased  the  Bartles-  special  ItClltlOll  Will 

ville  Record.  Mr.  Vandevier  Greet  New  Governor 
bought  the  Herald  from  Harry  Charleston,  S.  C. 

and  A.  L.  Moore,  and  both  ^Vews  &  Courier  and  the 

weeklies  will  ^  printed  in  the  Charleston  Evening  Post  are 

Dewey  shop  The  Moore  s  had  completing  plans  for  a  special 

owned  the  Herald  since  1947.  to  be  published  next  Jan. 

*  *  *  19-20.  It  will  honor  a  native- 

Bloomfield,  Mo.  son  governor  and  help  him  bring 

Vernon  Camer,  who  has  been  new  industry  to  South  Carolina, 
associated  with  the  Cairo  (Ill.)  “Inaugurating  a  new  adminis- 
Evening  Citizen  for  a  number  tration  and  a  new  approach  to 
of  years,  and  Mrs.  Carner  have  industry,”  is  the  theme, 
purchased  the  Bloomfield  Vin-  ^  (Fritz)  Hollings 

dicator  from  Mrs.  Vane  Bran-  ^e  inaugurated  Governor 

Jan.  20. 

Mrs.  Brannock  has  been  pub-  • 


lishing  the  newspaper  here 
since  the  death  of  her  husband 
several  months  ago.  He  pur¬ 
chased  the  newspaper  in  1950. 

The  Vindicator,  one  of  the 
oldest  publications  in  Southeast 


Political  Leader 
Sues  For  $7  Million 

Wilmington,  Del. 
A  $7,000,000  libel  suit  was 
filed  Oct.  29  against  the  News- 
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NEWSPICTURES 
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Missouri,  was  established  in  Journal  Co.  by  Democratic  State 
1877.  Chairman  Garrett  E.  Lyons. 

The  complaint  contained  seven 
The  Bloomfield  (Mo.)  Vindi-  counts,  six  of  them  involving 
cator  has  been  sold  by  Mrs.  stories  published  in  the  News- 
Vane  Brannock  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Journal  and  one  involving  state- 
Vernon  Camer  of  Cairo,  Ill.  ments  allegedly  made  by  Robert 
Mrs.  Brannock  has  been  pub-  a.  Richards,  Republican  Nation- 
lishing  the  paper  since  the  death  al  Committeeman  and  a  director 
of  her  husband  a  few  months  of  the  News-Journal  Co. 
ago.  , 

The  earners  have  been  as.so- 
ciated  with  the  Cairo  (Ill.) 

Evening  Citizen  for  several 
years. 

*  *  * 

Blue  Hill,  Neb. 


Salute  to  Editor 

Middletown,  Ill- 
Citizen  of  this  Central  Illinois 
community — all  480  of  them— 
will  unite  in  a  tribute  to  Grant 
Bryon  Vaughan  and  his  two  Heatherwick  the  night  of  Nov. 
sons.  Bill  and  Tom,  have  pur-  12.  The  date  is  his  50th  anniver- 
chased  the  Hide  Printing  Co.,  sary  as  editor  of  the  weekly 
in  Hastings  from  Clarence  Hide.  Middletown  Ledger.  The  princi- 
The  Vaughns  publish  the  Blue  pal  speaker  will  be  H.  Clay  Tate, 
Hill  Leader,  a  weekly  news  editor  of  the  Bloomington  Pant- 
paper.  agraph. 
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There’s  Always  Good  News  From  Florida 


llings 

emor 


When  weather  makes  headlines  it  is 
usually  calamitous.  Normal  weather 
just  doesn’t  make  big  news.  This  jour¬ 
nalistic  truism  was  emphasized  last 
winter.  Florida’s  record  cold  spell  was 
bannered  across  front  pages  of  most 
newspapers  and  featured  on  newscasts 
throughout  the  land. 

Admittedly,  the  weather  was  unusu¬ 
ally  cold  for  too  long  a  stretch  to  have 
gone  unmentioned.  It  deserved  top 
billing  and  got  it.  But  candidly,  the  low 
temperatures  did  not  bring  about  the 
disastrous  conditions  that  might  have 
been  inferred  from  this  zealous  repor- 
torial  attention. 

Take  the  Florida  citrus  crop,  for 
example.  News  of  Florida’s  cold  winter, 
and  an  anticipated  freeze -produced 
shortage,  reached  every  home  in  the 
country.  Demand  for  Florida  citrus 
soared.  This  increased  buying,  in  face 
of  a  temporary  embargo  on  fresh-fruit 


And  Florida  quality  controls,  the 
strongest  and  tightest  quality  controls 
on  fruit  and  products  of  any  citrus  or 
other  fruit-producing  area  in  the  world, 
were  rigidly  maintained. 

Although  last  winter  brought  severe 
losses  to  some  individual  growers,  it 
was  a  boom  to  the  industry  as  a  whole. 
It  has  brought  production  more  into 
line  with  demand  and  put  projected 
production  growth  into  better  balance 
with  potential  market  expansion. 

This  good-news  sequel  to  last  winter’s 
bad-weather  report  is  just  one  of  many 
examples  of  a  dynamic  Florida  in 
action.  For  factual  details  about  any 
aspect  of  the  Florida  economy,  we 
invite  you  to  write: 


shipments,  depleted  normal  stocks  and 
forced  prices  upward.  Yet  the  actual 
crop  loss  amounted  to  only  20  percent 
of  pre-freeze  forecasts. 

HERE  ARE  THE  FACTS 
Production  of  citrus  products  in  Flor¬ 
ida  has  been  increasing  faster  than  con¬ 
sumption.  Improved  methods  of  pro¬ 
cessing  have  increased  juice  yield — 
from  31.58  number  two  cans  of  orange 
juice  per  box  of  fruit  in  1947  to  40.56 
number  two  cans  per  box  in  1956. 

Grove  plantings  have  added  10  mil¬ 
lion  trees  since  1945  that  are  now  in 
bearing.  Pre-freeze  citrus  crop  forecasts 
for  1957-58  season  put  the  total  crop 
at  144.5  million  boxes  of  citrus.  The 
forecast  included  a  one-year  increase 
of  almost  10  million  boxes— about  7%. 
Actual  total  crop  meeting  Florida  qual¬ 
ity  control  standards  was  115.9  mil¬ 
lion  boxes. 
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Florida  Development  Commission 
515-C  Caldwell  Building 
Tallahassee,  Florida 


IF  WE  ONLY  HAD  A  FOTOQETTER,  THI9  JOB  WOULD  BE  A  9NAP 

Superintendent:  ''Look  al  lliis  comjtlit  atfd  mess;  no  wonder  I'm  losing  all  my  hair.  It 
calls  for  every  trick  in  the  hook,  reverses,  angles,  boxes,  big  t\|»e, 
crazv  mixes — and  we  get  more  ads  like  this  every  dav." 


Mannper:  "If  we  onlv  had  a  Fotosetter,  this  would  he  a  snap  ...  So  would  a 
lot  of  other  work  coming  through  here — might  even  save  what  little 
hair  you've  got  left." 

Superintendent:  "Yeah — I  can't  argue  with  that." 


Manuper: 


Superi n  ten  den  t : 


"If  we  had  Fotosetter  machines,  we  could  use  tjuicker  makeup  methods 
— save  a  lot  of  time  and  floor  space.  There'd  be  no  storage  headaches 
or  forms  to  break  up  either.  By  setting  directly  on  photographic  paper 
we’d  have  no  repro  problems.” 

"It’s  about  time  we  got  out  of  this  rut.  Let's  call  in  Intertype  and  learn 
what  P’otosetter  is  all  about.” 

INTERTYPE  COMPANY  .360  Furman  Street,  Brooklyn  1,  N.Y, 

A  Division  of  Harris  ( :or|iiiratH)n 

(Ihh  Aco.  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  Ne«  Orleans,  Boston 


In  t  .ANAOA:  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Company  l.ld.,  Toronto,  Montreal,  Winnipeg. 
Vancouver,  Halifax 


Fotosetter  is  a  registered  trademark. 
Set  in  Fotosetter  Impact  and  Bodoni  Book. 


New  Hard-Dot 
Gravure  Fdm 
Process  Shown 

A  new  method  of  rotogravure 
engraving  which  suggests  the 
possibility  of  shortcuts  in  color 
processing  for  letterpress  print¬ 
ing  is  being  shown  to  the  trade 
by  International  Color  Gravure, 
Inc.  The  New  York  City  firm 
does  a  large  amount  of  process¬ 
ing  of  materials  used  in  news¬ 
paper  roto  sections. 

Several  production  experts 
from  newspapers  who  viewed 
the  International -Wattier  Proc¬ 
ess  recently  were  agreed  that 
the  new  techniques  and  simpli¬ 
fied  equipment  might  be  adapted 
to  darkroom  procedures  in  mak¬ 
ing  color  plates.  Its  developers 
claimed  advantages  over  the 
Dultgen  Process  which  the  Xeir 
York  Xews  first  sponsored  some 
years  ago. 

The  method,  offering  a  dot 
formation  that  furnishes  a 
wider  range  in  gravure  repro¬ 
duction,  is  based  on  the  use  of 
a  special  non-vignette  gravure 
contact  film  screen  invented  by 
Ernest  Francis  Wattier,  director 
of  research  for  International 


PLANT  and  EQUIPMENT 


New  ‘Toor  Simplifies  Process 
For  Artists’  Color  Creations 


lustrations  by  a  novel  method 
that  allows  each  primary  color 
to  be  physically  separated.  The 
artist  paints  directly  on  three 
sheets  of  clear  du  Pont  Mylar, 
using  one  sheet  for  each  pri¬ 
mary  color.  The  sheets  are  first 


Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 

A  simplified,  speedier,  news- 
jiaper  color  process  which 
slashes  the  high  cost  of  plates 
for  color  printing  and  at  the 
same  time  gives  a  freer  hand 
to  art  depai'tments  has  been  per¬ 
fected  here,  according  to  Walter 
S.  Marx  Jr.,  president  of  a  lab¬ 
oratory  siiecializing  in  research 
and  development  for  the  graphic 
arts. 

Successful  field  tests  have 
been  made  with  various  media 
during  the  past  10  months. 

Mr.  Mane,  former  St.  Louisan 
and  one-time  newspaper  me¬ 
chanical  department  supendsor 
who  came  here  17  years  ago 
“for  a  research  spot  in  a  per- 
L'ct  climate,”  said  his  Printing 
Ai-ts  Research  Laboratories, 
Inc.  plant  here  has  experi- 


Ons  of  the  organic  chemistry  labs  at  Printing  Arts  Research  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  of  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  Shown  here  are  (left)  Charles  P.  Collier, 
quality-control  chemist,  and  Walter  S.  Marx  Jr.,  president. 


Color  Gravure,  Inc. 

The  process  provides  a  half¬ 
tone  negative  of  a  hard-dot  type 
in  which  contrast  between  the 
exposed  and  non-exposed  areas 
is  clean-cut,  sharply  defined  and 
without  feather-edge.  The 
method  yields  a  long  range  sten¬ 
cil  hard-dot  positive  that  con¬ 
tains  alt  of  the  details  and 
modelling  of  the  continuous  tone 
positive,  including  all  corrections 
and  retouching.  It  also  offers 
clean,  clear,  sharp  reproduction 
of  type  (even  when  small  drop¬ 
out  type  is  surprinted  on  illus¬ 
trations)  and,  by  the  use  of  only 
a  one-bath  etch,  enables  opera¬ 
tors,  in  different  plants,  to  con¬ 
trol  (luality  efficiently  and 
achieve  greater  uniformity  of 
reproduction. 

Special  Issue  Uses 
Metallic  Gold  Ink 


mented  with  the  new  proces.s 
for  almost  two  years  before  re¬ 
leasing  it. 

The  proce.ss  by-passes  the 
“complicated  color  -  separation 
and  color  re-etching  work. 

Time  Saver 

“The  field  test  shows  con¬ 
clusively  that  the  cost  of  plates 
for  color  printing  can  now  be 
reduced  by  half  and  more,  by 
this  system,  once  art  depart¬ 
ment  and  engraving  plant  per¬ 
sonnel  establish  the  routine,” 
Mr.  Marx  added.  “The  time 
alone  saved  by  this  process  in 
the  engraving  department  is  an 
especially  pleasing  feature  to 
publishers  and  business  manag¬ 
ers.” 

The  new  method,  known  com¬ 
mercially  as  the  Fluoragraphic 
Tri-Color  pi-ocess,  has  prime  ad¬ 
vantages  in  addition  to  huge 
cost  reduction  and  simplicity  of 


control  and  make  changes  with 
ease  in  the  separate  color  over¬ 
lays  they  work  on. 

Key  to  the  new  process  is 
the  use  of  standard  printing 
colors  on  three  separate  layers 
of  the  original  art.  Each  layer 
absorbs  ultraviolet  light  in 
image-wise  fashion  so  that  each 
color  plate  is  produced  with 
virtually  the  same  speed  an<l 
simplicity  as  a  black-and-white 
plate,  Mr.  Marx  explaineil. 

Not  Suitable  for  Photos 

The  process  is  designed  for 
artist-created  copy  xvhich  con¬ 
stitutes  a  large  proportion  of 
newspaper  display  advertising. 
It  is  not  suitable  for  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  color  photographs. 

The  Santa  Barbara  concern 
is  ready  to  move  with  the  new 
process  by  licensing  it  to  plants 
equipped  to  produce  Fluoro- 


taped  over  a  black  key  drawing 
which  shows  through  as  a  guide. 

Mr.  Marx  showed  that  in  the 
pa.st  there  was  an  advantage  in 
l)late  costs  when  “color”  draw¬ 
ings  were  rendered  in  black- 
and-white  tissue  overlays.  The 
new  Tri-Color  method  now  of¬ 
fers  a  similar  cost  advantage, 
but  the  art  is  in  full  color. 

A  totally  new  “breed”  of 
camera  copy  is  obtained  by  this 
process,  it  is  claimed.  Its  effec¬ 
tiveness  is  assertedly  based  on 
the  use  of  invisible  but  pho¬ 
tographically  active  materials 
in  the  original  art  copy.  The 
drawing  is  actually  a  unique 
optical  construction  designed 
siHH-ifically  for  halftone  photog¬ 
raphy,  with  each  color  flap  hav¬ 
ing  the  camera  properties  of 
clean-cut  black-and-white  copy. 

Ortho  Film 


The  Danielson  (Conn.)  Il’md- 
County  Transcript  recently 
used  metallic  gold  ink  in  print¬ 
ing  6,000  copies  of  a  two-color, 
three-section,  28-page  edition — 
largest  in  the  weekly’s  110-year 
history. 

While  section  I  was  printed 
in  gold  and  blue,  the  other  sec¬ 
tions  showed  a  balanced  assort¬ 
ment  of  color,  and  black-and- 
white  display  ads  congratulating 
Knox  Glass,  Inc.,  on  the  opening 
of  its  new  plant  here. 


operation,  according  to  Mr. 
Marx. 

“Color  purity  and  brilliance 
are  substantially  increased  over 
conventional  printing,  our  tests 
show,”  he  said.  “The  difference 
is  particularly  striking  in  news¬ 
paper  ROP  color  printing.” 

Also  stressed  is  the  increased 
speed  with  which  color  plates 
can  be  turned  out,  since  the 
roadblocks  of  color-separation 
and  color  re-etching  are  re¬ 
moved.  Artists  at  their  end  can 


graphic  plates.  These  include 
plants  in  43  states,  Canada  and 
Europe. 

The  Marx  firm  introduced  the 
Fluorographic  process  in  1938. 
The  Fluorographic  method  au¬ 
tomatically  keeps  dot-free  the 
pure-white  highlights  and  back¬ 
grounds  of  an  illustration,  elimi¬ 
nating  laborious  hand  work. 

Novel  Method 

Under  the  new  Tri-Color 
process,  the  artist  prepares  il- 


Ordinary  ortho  film  is  used 
for  the  negatives,  permitting 
conventional  processing  with 
existing  facilities,  standard 
darkroom  lighting  and  develop¬ 
ment  by  close  inspection.  Thus 
any  good  black-and-white  plant 
can  produce  excellent  color 
plates. 

Other  specific  advantages 
claimed  for  the  new  process: 

1. — Negatives  may  be  made 
for  either  powderless  or  con- 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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Color  Process 

{Contuiued  from  page  53) 

ventional  etching  of  all  plates. 

2.  — Substantial  film  and  time 
savings  result  from  the  direct 
copy -to- half  tone  procedure. 
There  is  no  need  for  intermedi¬ 
ate  separation  negatives  and 
positives,  nor  for  color-correc¬ 
tive  masking. 

3.  — Cameras  are  not  long 
“tied  up  for  color”  because  half¬ 
tones  are  quickly  made. 

4.  — All  of  the  non-printing 
color  is  blanked  or  “dropped” 
from  each  negative  by  the  com¬ 
pletely  automatic  function  of 
ultra-violet  photography. 

5.  — The  brilliantly  transpar¬ 
ent  colors  used  have  “excep¬ 
tional  controllability,  dry  quick¬ 
ly,  and  have  the  advantage  of 
rapid  clean-cut  removal  at  any 
point,  or  over  large  areas,  by 
means  of  a  unique  ‘water¬ 
scribing’  method.  ‘Water-scrib¬ 
ing”  removes  color  quickly,  in 
broad  sweeps,  or  in  controlled 
fine  lines  or  points,”  says  Marx. 
The  colors  dry  promptly  after 
application,  and  drying  time 
may  be  reduced  to  a  few  seconds 
with  an  ordinary  hair-dryer,  it 
is  stated. 

(Colored  Material 

Two  types  of  colored  mate¬ 
rials  are  used  in  the  Tri-Color 
process.  “Sketch  colors”  are  ap- 
plie<l  like  wash  or  water  colors, 
and  “flow  colors”  are  self-level- 
ing  to  produce  smooth,  uniform 
values. 

In  the  past,  Mr.  Marx  ex¬ 
plained,  artists’  colors  were 
merely  art  materials.  “Tri- 
Color  goes  farther  than  that  by 
building  specific  optical  and 
photo-mechanical  functions  into 
each  color,”  he  went  on.  “These 
functions  w'ork  so  well  at  the 
camera  that  they  break  the  log¬ 
jam  of  color-separation  coin- 
jilexities  that  have  burdened  the 
industry  for  years.  Now  each 
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FIRST  MAJOR  expansion  of  the  Gadsden  (Ala.)  Times  in  10  years  is  represented  by  this  new  buildin9 
which  will  hold  a  new  80-page  Goss  Straightline  p.’ess,  new  desks,  chairs  and  equipment,  and  year-'round 

air  conditioning. 


color  plate  can  be  handled  vir¬ 
tually  as  though  it  were  simple 
black-and-white  copy.” 

The  new  system  does  not 
make  it  difficult  for  the  artist 
applying  color  on  three  layers 
instead  of  one,  it  is  explained, 
“because  the  quick  application 
and  drying  of  colors,  as  well  as 
instant  clean  removal,  gives  the 
artist  a  new  freedom.” 

The  artist  is  thus  able  “to  get 
exactly  the  effect  he  wants,” 
Mr.  Marx  stated.  “That  single 
feature  has  earned  ready  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  method  among 
illustrators  who  have  tried  it.” 

Advertisers  stand  to  benefit 
other  than  through  savings 
which  can  be  passed  on  to  them 
by  use  of  the  new  process.  Since 
the  engraver  under  this  process 
can  photograph  art  copy  direct¬ 
ly  to  halftone  negatives,  by¬ 
passing  intermediate  negatives 
and  positives,  and  hours  of  time 
are  saved  by  elimination  of 
color  re-etching,  the  advertiser 
gains  a  day  or  more  in  delivery 
of  plates. 

Mr.  Marx  is  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society 
(London),  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Chem- 
ic-ts,  and  a  member  of  the 
.American  Chemical  Society. 


ROP  Color  Rollers 

The  nation's  finest  ROP  Color  Editions  ore  being  run  doily 
with  Ideal  DX  Newspaper  Rollers. 


qualiby 


Four  large  Ideal  plants  — one  in 
your  vicinity  — and  sales  repre¬ 
sentatives  everywhere,  eager  to 
give  you  service  and  assistance. 
Fast  regrinding  facilities  avail¬ 
able  whenever  needed. 


*IDEAL  ROLLER  & 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


French  Using 
Pre-Printed 
Roto  Inserts 

For  several  years,  the  French 
have  been  using  the  gravure 
process  to  obtain  high-quality 
color  reproduction,  preprinted, 
to  be  run  a 3  inserts  in  their 
newspapers,  according  to  the 
October  issue  of  Gravure  maga¬ 
zine. 

The  magazine  notes  that 
samples  of  this  work  appeared 
as  early  as  May  7,  1955,  in  an 
issue  of  France  Dimanche.  The 
French  process  is  known  as 
Chromapresse  and  involves 
printing  advertising  pages  in 
four  colors  by  rotogravure  and 
rewinding  on  the  press.  The 
reels,  printed  on  one  side  only, 
are  then  fed  into  newspaper 
rotaries,  and  are  printed  by 
letterpress  on  the  rever.se  side. 

Belter  Newsprinl 

Instead  of  using  a  coated 
stock  as  is  being  done  with  web 
offset  Hi-Fi  process  in  the  U.  S., 
the  French  use  a  newsprint  of 
better  than  average  quality 
which  they  find  yields  good 
depth  of  color  and  detail. 

“They  feel  that  coated  stock 
destroys  the  unity  of  appear¬ 
ance,  which  they  value  highly,” 
Gravure  said.  “They  believe 
that  color  inserts  in  new.spapers 
should  give  the  impression  of 
j  being  an  integral  part  of  the 
i  newspaper.” 

('.reepage  Problem 

,  A  problem  common  to  both 
the  American  and  French  tech¬ 
niques  is  that  of  creepage,  the 
article  continued.  A  new  techni¬ 
que  whereby  the  copy  and  art¬ 
work  are  designed  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  pattern  so  that  the  complete 


ad  appears  on  each  page  no 
matter  w'here  the  cut-off  is 
made,  has  been  the  solution  so 
far  for  printers  in  both 
countries. 

“The  French  hope  to  elimin¬ 
ate  the  problem  by  another 
means  in  the  near  future,”  the 
article  said.  “They  now  are  per¬ 
fecting  equipment  which  will 
determine  the  exact  location  of 
the  cut-off  in  regard  to  gravure 
printing.” 

In  addition  to  France  Diman¬ 
che,  other  French  newspapers 
which  have  carried  color  inserts 
include  France-Soir,  L’Aurore, 
Le  Figaro,  and  Le  Parisien. 

*  *  « 

The  London  Daily  Herald  re¬ 
cently  ran  a  full-page,  four- 
color  ad.  It  was  a  combination 
of  color  gravure  and  letterpress 
printing. 

The  color  page  was  pre¬ 
printed  using  normal  magazine 
proce.ss.  During  the  press  run  it 
carried  news  on  the  rev’erse  side. 

• 

Presses  for  India 

Chicago 

Newspaper  executives  from 
India  conferred  with  Goss  Com¬ 
pany  officials  on  expanded  press 
facilities  for  their  respective 
papers.  In  the  group  were  A.  B. 
Nair,  managing  director  of  Free 
Press  Journal,  Bombay;  and  D. 
N.  Da.sgupta,  new's  editor  of 
Hindustan  Standard,  Calcutta. 
The  Free  Press  Journal  prints 
on  Goss  Unitube  Presses. 

• 

Printing  Scholar 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

The  Northwest  Mechanical 
Conference  has,  for  the  second 
year,  awarded  a  $400  scholar¬ 
ship  to  a  student  at  the  Dun- 
woody  Industrial  Institute  of 
Minneapolis.  Bud  Howard,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Northwest  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference,  presented  the 
scholarship  to  Dale  Frase,  of 
Mora,  M’nn. 
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How  Direct  Printing  on  Tubuiar 
Press  Soives  a  Color  Problem 

By  R.  George  Kuser,  Jr. 

Publisher,  Troy  (Ohio)  Daily  News 


Our  problem  at  the  News  was 
to  print  250,000  copies  of  a  four- 
page  brochure  in  two  colors 
once  a  month.  We  did  it  five 
times  with  our  regular  sterec 
plates,  meaning  that  we  had  to 
change  plates  during  the  run  at 
the  half  way  mark  as  they  wort- 
out.  This  created  a  problem  since 
register  was  taking  most  of  the 
time,  and  to  have  to  register  a 
set  of  plates  twice  was  expen¬ 
sive,  and  the  mats  did  not  give 
as  good  a  reproduction  or  reg¬ 
ister  the  second  time  they  were 
cast. 

The  answer  was:  print  from 
plates.  The  Quincy  (Mass.)  Pa¬ 
triot-Ledger  has  been  doing  this 
for  some  time,  and  Gordon  Jen¬ 
kins,  Supervisor  New  Process 
Department,  at  the  Patriot- 
Ledger,  was  of  invaluable  as¬ 
sistance  in  our  final  success. 


We  had  the  engraver  engrave 
the  plates  two  pages  wide  on 
Imperial's  Dura  Metal.  Since 
our  Tubular  press  is  two  pages 
wide,  having  each  plate  cover 
the  width  of  the  press  solved 
the  problem  right  away  of  reg¬ 
ister  w’ithin  the  individual  cyl¬ 
inder. 

Bending  the  Plates 

The  problem  was  now  to  bend 
the  plates.  We  used  Red  Fibre 
Moulding  Board,  which  we  use 
on  our  mat  roller,  to  protect  the 
printing  surface  of  the  plates  as 
we  fed  them  through  a  three 
roller  bender.  Each  plate  was 
fed  through  five  times  with  the 
rollers  tightening  up  the  pitch 
each  time  through  so  that  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  cracking 
any  of  the  solid  printing  areas. 

After  bending,  we  fastened 


STRETCH 

Covering  lots  of  territory  is  all 
in  our  day’s  work.  I.C.C.  “grandfather” 
rights  are  our  passport  to  locations 
anywhere  from  ocean  to  ocean,  border 
to  border,  wherever  printing  equipment 
requires  expert  moving,  handling 
and  installation. 

Have  our  field  engineer 
give  you  a  free  estimate. 
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the  plates  to  saddles.  These  sad¬ 
dles  were  stereo  casts  that  we 
routed  down  to  the  depth  of  the 
plates.  We  then  sandpapered 
each  saddle  smooth  to  hold  the 
adhesive.  We  butted  together 
two  saddles  to  make  one  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  inside  bevels  level. 

We  then  positioned  the  plates 
on  the  saddles  as  closely  as  we 
could.  The  center  clips  on  the 
press  were  removed  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  twin  saddle,  and  wc 
plated  up. 

Samples  were  run  off  at  speed 
to  determine  final  register.  The 
impression  of  the  press  was  not 
enough  to  hold  the  plates  in 
register  with  the  pressure  sensi¬ 
tive  tape  we  used,  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  areas  of  dead  metal  in 
the  color  plates  were  printing 
up,  so  we  chiseled  the  dead 
metal  areas  off.  On  the  color 
plates  this  meant  that  some 
printing  areas  were  not  attached 
at  all  to  the  others,  and  were 
riding  free  on  the  saddle,  held 
only  by  the  adhesive.  To  hold 
all  these  areas  in  register  we 
bored  holes  in  the  plates  and 
saddles  with  a  countersink  drill, 
and  used  wood  screws  with  a 
deep  thread.  This  effectively 
solved  the  problem  of  holding 
our  register  when  w'e  got  it. 

Copy  (Changes 

To  further  complicate  the  job, 
we  had  copy  changes  in  two 
places  every  5,000  copies.  We 
solved  this  by  having  the  en¬ 
graver  print  a  solid  in  these  two 
areas  and  then  rout  them  down 
20  thousandths  so  that  we  could 
make  plastic  engravings  and 
stick  them  to  the  plates.  These 
worked  well. 

We  used  65-line  screen  en¬ 
gravings  in  the  metal  engrav¬ 
ings,  and  they  provided  a  beauti¬ 
ful  printing  job  in  both  black 
and  color  for  the  entire  run. 
We  compared  the  first  few  with 
those  after  %  million  impres¬ 
sions,  and  the  difference  was 
negligible.  There  was  no  damage 
to  blankets  or  press.  We  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  on  make- 
ready,  about  19  hours,  but  feel 
that  with  most  problems  solved 
wre  could  do  the  same  job  with 
more  color,  in  less  than  two 
hours  make  ready. 

• 

Plans  for  Plant 

Allendale,  S.  C. 

Tom  O’Connor,  president  of 
the  Weekly  Publishers,  Inc., 
which  publishes  the  AUendnle 
Citizen  and  the  Hampton  Guard¬ 
ian,  plans  construction  of  a  new 
plant  here  on  the  Allendale- 
Fairfax  Highway.  It  will  pro¬ 
vide  approximately  2,400  square 
feet  of  floor  space  and  will  be 
air-conditioned. 

EDITOR  8C  PUB 


ONE  STEP  in  the  direct  printing 
process  used  so  successfully  by 
the  Troy  (Ohio)  Daily  Newt  is 
the  curving  of  the  plates  for  fhs 
tubular  press.  Mechanical  Super¬ 
intendent  Jack  Bowling,  shown 
here,  has  worked  out  an  efficient 
system. 

General  Printing  Ink 
Announces  New  Plant 

Atlanta,  Ga. 
An  integrated  printing  ink 
service  for  the  Atlanta  area  will 
be  a  reality  with  the  opening  of 
a  new  General  Printing  Ink 
Company  plant,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  John  S.  Thome,  vice- 
president  of  Sun  Chemical  Corp., 
GPI’s  parent  company. 

The  new  plant  is  scheduled 
for  constniction  on  a  3*/4  acre 
site  in  Atlanta,  Chattahoochie 
section,  and  is  expected  to  be 
completed  and  in  operation  by 
the  early  part  of  next  year.  The 
facility  will  incorporate  the 
modern  manufacturing  equip¬ 
ment  with  a  quality  control 
laboratory  and  technical  service 
unit  which  will  be  available  to 
any  ink  consumer  with  a  print¬ 
ing  problem. 

• 

How  Newspaper 
‘Chiseled’  Readers 

Champaign,  111. 
Somebody  tried  to  “chisel” 
the  readers  of  a  recent  issue  of 
the  Ckampaign-Urbana  Courier 
and  succeeded. 

Some  readers  received  a  40- 
page  paper;  others  received  a 
32-page  paper.  Those  getting 
the  40-pager  found  eight  dupli¬ 
cated  pages. 

Seems  somebody  left  a  chisel 
in  the  press  and  after  4,000 
copies  of  a  16-page  section  had 
been  run  the  chisel  and  the 
press  cylinder  made  contact 
Time  didn’t  permit  throwing 
away  the  14,000  copies  of  the 
section  and  starting  over.  That’s 
why  all  of  the  other  sections, 
which  was  going  to  have  16- 
pages  also,  came  out  with  24. 
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simplicity. 


OF  A 
CHILD'S 

magnet 


the  oldest  surviving  newspaper 
in  Fi'ee  Berlin,  the  Berliner 
Morgenpost  which  sells  an  aver¬ 
age  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
rwfrArn  million  copies  a  day,  and  the 
BZ  with  a  circulation  of  almost 
After  touring  newspaper  300  OOO. 
plants  throughout  the  U.  S.  and  ’  *  • 

visiting  plants  of  major  manu-  .  yoiue  Cio’nc 

facturers  of  newspaper  presses,  LllIRIIl  nClia 

Karl  Ullstein  and  Ernst  R.  Cnf  NAyf  Buildlllfi! 

Strunk  of  the  Ullstein  Haus  of  ® 

Berlin,  Germany,  have  recom-  Lufkin,  Tex. 

mended  Goss  Headliner  presses.  Contracts  have  been  signed 
The  Berlin  in.stallation  will  ^or  a  new  $194,592  plant  of 
consist  of  eight  printing  units,  Lufkin  Publishing  Co.  here  with 
four  folders,  three  color  ar-  Temple  Associates,  Inc.,  as 
rangements  with  provisions  for  contractor.  The  new 

future  color  additions.  The  building  will  cover  half  a  block. 
pres.s  which  will  be  built  by  According  to  J.  H.  Kurth  Jr., 
Cmss  Limited,  Preston,  Fng.,  is  Lufkin  Publishing, 

.scheduled  for  delivery  in  1960.  ‘he  News  new  home  will  be 
•  ^  rp  •  constructed  of  brick,  concrete 

It  will  contain  Goss  Tension  ,  .  ,  _ _ _ 

^  and  steel.  The  one  story  struc- 

Lockiip  and  Colortrol.  measure  100  feet  by 

Ullstein  Haus  was  founded  120  feet  and  will  have  three 
by  Leopold  Ullstein  more  than  times  the  floor  space  of  the 
80  years  ago.  The  firm  publishes  News’  present  quarters. 


Ullstein  Orders 
Goss  Headliner 


men  there  when  needed,  not  be¬ 
fore  or  after. 

(4)  Time  taken  on  each  op¬ 
eration,  esp.  finishing  and  back¬ 
ing  .  .  .  sometimes  too  meticu¬ 
lous. 

(5)  Inefficient  help.  E.g.,  one- 
job  man  in  combination  shop. 

(6)  Size,  age  and  condition  of 
equipment. 
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THE  STAR  SELECTRO-MATIC  QUADDER 


Magnets  are  fun.  Most  youngsters  are  familiar  with 
the  pleasure  of  owning  a  magnet  with  its  apparently 
magical  powers. 

The  STAR  Selectro-Matic  Quadder  uses  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  youngster’s  magnet -called  a  solenoid— to 
perform  several  vital  tasks.  Solenoids,  operating  on 
safe  24  volt  current,  automatically  move  levers  in  and 
out  for  left,  right,  centered  or  justified  composition. 
A  solenoid  is  also  used  to  prevent  spaceband  drive  on 
quadded  lines. 

All  these  functions  are  performed  automatically. 
The  operator  only  depresses  a  button  for  right,  left  or 
center.  After  that  the  Selectro-Matic  Quadder  does  the 
“thinking”,  leaving  the  operator’s  mind  free  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  his  job  of  setting  type. 

There  are  many  other  “simplicity”  features  in  the 
Star  Selectro-Matic  Quadder.  You  can  learn  all  about 
them  by  writing  for  the  8-page  color  brochure.  Also  ask 
for  the  list  of  Star  Quadder  Users  and  see  the  Star 
Quadder  in  operation  in  your  vicinity. 


Illustration  of 
the  Seleetro-Matic 
solenoid. 


'  fnehtos 
TSADC'A'MARK 
V  Portt  V 
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Production  Techniques  in  1968; 
One  Man’s  View  of  Developments 

By  Cy  MacKinnon 

Managing  Director,  ANPA  Research  Institute,  Inc. 


What  new  techniques  will  be 
available  for  the  production  of 
your  newspaper  in  1968? 

The  answer  to  the  question 
depends  upon  how  effectively 
the  technical  know-how  and 
existing  processes  being  used  by 
other  industries  are  applied  to 
the  needs  of  daily  newspapers. 

My  opinions  are  “guessti¬ 
mates  based  on  observation  of 
the  development  of  our  sup¬ 
pliers  and  our  research  groups, 
plus  the  progress  of  the  elec¬ 
tronics  and  other  industries,  in 
the  handling  and  recording  of 
type  and  pictures. 

These  opinions  are  obviously 
not  predictions  you  can  bank 
on  in  planning  your  business. 
Nor  do  they  describe  specifical- 


Excellent  for  classified  pages,  "copy" 
lines,  general  display,  or  wherever  a 
condensed  outline  Gothic  is  needed. 
Made  in  18,  24,  30,  36  and  48  point. 

I 

Ludlow  Typograph  Company  I 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  +  Chicago  14 


ly  projects  under  consideration 
at  the  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute. 

Here,  then,  are  the  predic¬ 
tions  for  1968,  by  newspaper 
production  function.  Remember 
they  represent  areas  of  news 
paper  development  that  must  be 
carefully  investigated  by  our 
suppliers  and  research  groups 
if  your  business  is  to  capitalize 
upon  the  technology  of  the 
1960’s. 

First:  Typesetting 

There  can  be  a  radical  in¬ 
crease  in  capacity  and  speed  of 
tape  operate  systems  for  set¬ 
ting  straight  news  and  classified 
copy.  Such  systems  would  be 
single  purpose  in  design  with¬ 
out  versatility  and  extras  re¬ 
quired  for  setting  and  makeup 
of  display  copy.  As  an  aside: 
(it  seems  that  photo  ad  setting 
will  be  gradually  mastered  by 
our  machine  manufacturers 
along  the  lines  of  some  present 
models.) 

These  three  improvements 
could  be  achieved  to  create  the 
new  high-speed  system: 

ONE — Typesetting  on  col¬ 
umn-width  film,  ready  for  en¬ 
graving  at  from  four  to  forty 
times  our  current  speeds.  The 
film  printer  would  be  operated 
by  justified  tape  very  similar  to 
TTS  tape.  Success  here  depends 
upon  the  application  of  the  type 
of  cathode  ray  tube  printers 
now  use  to  print  on  paper  or 
film,  mailing  labels  and  com¬ 


CAPCO  REWINDER 
SAVES  NEWSPRINT 

t«v*  ap  to  4  relit  ef  eawsprlat 
a  day. 

Other  Copco  Products 

*  PORTABLE  INK 
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*  CORE  STRIPPER 
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MACHINE 
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puter  data  at  over  ten  thousand 
characters  per  second. 

However,  these  printers  now 
set  upper  case  characters  of 
uniform  width  without  line  end 
justification. 

TWO— COPY  TO  TAPE— 
Net  production  of  corrected  tape 
should  be  tripled  by  three  fac¬ 
tors:  (1)  the  mechanical  im¬ 
provement  of  perforators,  (2) 
the  production  of  a  typed  con¬ 
tinuous  proof,  and  (3)  a  ma¬ 
chine  for  separately  but  auto¬ 
matically  justifying  lines.  Add 
also  the  long-shot  possibility  of 
scanning  direct  from  copy  with 
a  machine  which  produces  tape 
ready  for  wire  or  typesetting. 
This  copy  to  coded  tape  devel¬ 
opment  does  not  seem  too  re¬ 
mote  when  you  consider  the  re¬ 
cording  on  tape  of  TV  pro¬ 
grams,  including  pictures,  sound 
and  color,  and  the  scanning  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  banks,  post- 
office,  and  others. 

THREE — Highly  accelerated 
transmission  of  copy  by  wire  to 
tape  perforators  in  the  news¬ 
paper  can  now  be  accomplished 
as  rapidly  as  any  foreseeable 
improvement  in  the  sending  or 
perforating  device.  Such  high 
speed  transmission  of  signals  to 
a  tape  at  the  newspaper  will  be 
used  when  the  high  speed  type¬ 
setting  improvement  breaks 
through.  Then,  of  course,  a  much 
greater  percentage  of  copy  will 
go  directly  to  type  than  now  is 
the  case.  Local  perforation  of 
the  tape  will  remain  the  bottle¬ 
neck  until,  in  turn,  direct  scan¬ 
ning  of  news  or  classified  copy 
makes  its  break  through. 

The  Press 

First:  We  should  see  the  fre¬ 
quent,  but  not  general,  use  of 
newspaper  offset  presses.  A  sin¬ 
gle  purpose,  newspaper,  offset 
machine  which,  when  used  with 
100%  cold  type — (paste  up, 
make  up  and  offset  plates) — 
will  hold  its  own  with  stereo- 
type-rotary  letterpress  as  far 
as  both  operating  expense  and 
purchase  price  are  concerned. 
Savings  will  not  be  substantial 
■  over  letterpress,  but  pui*chase 
i  may  become  attractive  to  the 
^  publisher  able  and  willing  to 
i  revise  his  typesetting  and  paste 
i  up  systems  in  order  to  take  ad- 
!  vantage  of  its  more  attractive 
i  quality. 

I  Two  cautions:  It  is  unlikely 
I  that  these  offset  presses  of 
i  highly  simplified  design  would 
i  be  useful  for  press  runs  of  more 
than  20,000  because  of  the  im¬ 
pact  of  relatively  higher  ink 
and  paper  expense  on  larger 
i  press  runs.  To  compete  also 
with  letterpress,  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem  of  typesetting  and  plate- 
I  making  will  have  to  be  changed, 
i  This  will  discourage  many  pos¬ 
sible  offset  users. 


The  Second  Improvement  in 
press  operations  will  depend 
upon  newspaper  pressrooms 
being  supplied  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  on  impression  and  other 
settings  which  (along  with  an 
improved,  more  uniform,  news¬ 
print)  will  permit  present 
presses  to  operate  to  their  ca¬ 
pacities  or  rated  speeds.  This 
should  allow  the  larger  Inlander 
to  absorb  his  longer  runs  as 
circulation  grows  without  an 
additional  press.  This  will  en¬ 
able  all  newspapers  to  enlarge 
their  runs  without  changing 
deadlines. 

Stereotyping 

I  will  guess  first  that  the 
stereo  process  will  improve  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  discourage  the  use 
of  direct  printing  from  engraved 
plastic  or  metals.  My  neck  is 
way  out  on  this,  but  I  predict 
stereotyping  and  printing  at 
about  type  form  size. 

These  results  should  follow: 
Shrinkage  will  be  practically 
eliminated  for  most  newspapers. 
This  will  simplify  use  of  color  in 
the  smaller  newspaper,  make 
packless  mats  a  sure  thing  for 
anyone’s  operation,  and  elimin¬ 
ate  the  costly  nuisance  variables 
in  the  stereotype  process  which 
are  traceable,  in  large  part,  to 
shrinkage.  More  mats  will  be 
produced  per  man  hour.  Time 
between  moulding  and  press 
start  will  be  cut. 

Engraving 

Electronic  engraving  equip¬ 
ment,  for  scanning  copy  and 
etching  plates,  will  continue  to 
develop,  as  in  the  last  ten  years. 
Color  and  line  work  will  be  ob¬ 
tained  in  satisfactory  quality 
from  this  electronic  equipment. 
Certain  models  will  produce  a 
cut  which  will  mat  for  stereo. 
In  addition,  a  new  half-tone 
plate  which  can  be  simply  de¬ 
veloped  and  washed  out  in  the 
newspaper’s  darkroom  will  ap¬ 
pear.  It  will  mat  as  well  as  print 
directly. 

Interiype  Issues 
248-Page  Catalog 

A  new  248-page  catalog  show¬ 
ing  one-line  specimens  of  avail¬ 
able  Intertype  type  faces  for 
linecasting  machines  has  been 
issued  by  Intertype  Co.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y. 

Arranged  alphabetically  by 
point  size,  the  catalog  shows 
one-letter  faces  and  two-letter 
combinations  of  new  type  sizes 
and  weights  in  leading  Intertype 
families  for  newspaper,  book, 
advertising,  job  and  specialty 
printing. 

Data  on  font  schemes  and  key¬ 
board  diagrams  are  included. 


A 
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Dirats  Etch 
For  Overseas 
Production 


Toronto 

In  its  overseas  weekly  edi¬ 
tion,  which  began  Oct.  8,  the 
Toronto  Globe  &  Mail,  morning 
daily,  uses  a  new  British  tech¬ 
nical  production  method  devel¬ 
oped  over  the  past  year  by  G.  A. 
Smyth,  process  manager  of  the 
London  Times,  which  prints  the 
overseas  edition. 

The  machine  used  is  called 


ONE-FLOOR  OPERATION  is  planned  for  the  air-conditicned  stone  and  brick  building  of  the  Lebanon  (Pa.) 
Daily  News  which  will  have  its  own  railroad  siding  and  parking  lot.  Six  Scott  units  will  be  installed  next 
Spring.  Occupancy  is  expected  for  June. 


CENTER  OF  ATTRACTION  for  Newspaper  Week  was  the  new  building 
of  the  New  Castle  (Pa.)  News,  with  Co-publishers  Richard  and  Fred 
Rentz  acting  as  hosts  for  a  four-day  celebration  in  honor  of  the  Eastern 
Area  Home  Town  Dailies. 


the  Dirats  Powderless  Etcher. 

The  Toronto  Globe  &  Mail 
makes  up  the  weekly  tabloid- 
size  pages  of  Canadian  news  at 
Toronto  and  flies  art  proofs  to 
London  each  week-end.  These 
are  high-quality  prints  of  each 
page  as  it  is  made  up  to  appear 
in  the  overseas  edition.  The 
proofs  are  photographically  re¬ 
produced  in  negative  or  sensi¬ 
tized  metal.  The  image  is  cut  in 
the  etcher,  the  highs  of  the  type 
left  on  the  surface  and  the 
other  portions  cut  away. 

The  resulting  plates  go  to  the 
foundry  where  they  are  made 
up  into  stereo  plates  for  the 
rotary  presses. 

The  new  process  saves  time. 
By  conventional  photo  chemi- 
eal  processes  of  engraving  it 
would  take  214  hours  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  etched  plate.  The 
pirats  machine  does  the  work 
In  12  minutes. 

The  alternative  to  this  meth¬ 
od  would  be  to  fly  page  mats 
fo  London.  These  would  then 
have  to  be  shrunk  to  size  to  fit 
tondon  Times  presses. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER 


Hoe  Names  Kelleher 

Boston 

Leo  F.  Kelleher,  formerly 
with  Bigham  Brothers  Co.  and 
Harris-Seybold  Co.,  hai  been 
appointed  sales  engineer  in  the 
New  England  area  for  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.,  Inc.  He  will  be  head¬ 
quartered  here. 

MtOOUCnON  PRODUCTS  FOR 

TWf  ORAPHK  ARTS  _ 

CmpoHy 

CARLSON  HI-IO  NEWSPAPER  CHASE 
CARLSON  SHELL  PLATE  FINISHER 
ROP  COLOR  separations  , 

BEN  FRANKLIN  BUILOINO 
MINNEAPOLIS  IS,  MINNESOTA 
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Mould  Polish  Change 

Philadelphia 
Imperial  Hot  Mould  Polish, 
formeily  made  by  Imperial  Type 
Metal  Co.,  is  now  being  manu¬ 
factured  by  American  Solder  & 
Flux  Co.  here.  According  to 
.James  J.  McBride,  sales  mana¬ 
ger  of  American,  the  pi’oduct, 
made  under  the  same  formula,  is 
now  being  sold  as  AMCO  Mould 
Polish. 


Site  Purchased 

Champaign-Urbana,  Ill. 

The  Champaign-Urbana  Cour¬ 
ier  has  purchased  former  head- 
quai'ters  of  the  Eisner  Gi"Ocery 
Co.  here  for  future  expansion 
of  its  plant.  Byron  C.  Vedder, 
general  manager,  said  there  are 
no  immediate  plans  for  the  84,- 
400  square  feet  of  land  and  58,- 
600  square  feet  of  warehouse 
buildings. 


Keeping  laboratory  tab  on  type  metal  is  our  first  considera¬ 
tion.  Our  records  must  continuously  show  what  metal  you 
have,  how  much  and  when  it  needs  attention.  Through 
periodic  analysis  Imperial  servicemen  must  call  at  regular 
intervals  to  give  you  the  type  of  service  and  performance 
you  deserve.  May  we  prove  this  to  you? 

EXTRA  ADVANTAGES  ^  - 

with 

Chicaco  50  •  Naw  York  1  •  Philadol|ihia  14 
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Plant  •  Equipment 


The  New  York  Times  has 
stepped  up  its  accident-preven¬ 
tion  program  because  plant  ac¬ 
cidents  have  been  on  the  rise 
in  the  last  few  years.  In  1957 
the  Times  accident  frequency 
rate  was  more  than  double  the 
national  rate  for  newspapers.  A 
committee  has  been  formed  to 
work  out  ways  to  lower  the  rate. 

Most  accidents  occur  in  the 
mechanical,  mail,  delivery  and 
maintenance  departments.  The 
medical  department  reports  a 
small  but  steady  flow  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  editorial  employes  with 
sprains,  strains,  cuts  and 
bruises  acquired  during  the 
working  day.  People  slij)  on 
floors,  trip  over  unclosed  file 
drawers,  pick  up  splinters  from 
desks,  catch  fingers  in  doors 
and  in  cabinets. 

In  1957,  795  working-time  in¬ 
juries  were  listed  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  department.  Of  these,  180 
were  serious  enough  to  result 
in  loss  of  work-time;  another 
90,  though  they  involved  no  im¬ 
mediate  absence  from  the  job, 
were  reported  to  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Board. 

Medical  department  records 
also  show  a  steady  increase  in 
time-lost  injuries.  In  the  first 
six  months  of  1955,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  there  were  65;  in  the  same 


THEY  REMEMBERED  the  copy  desk  in  the  San  Luis  Obispo  (Calif.)  Telegram-Tribune's  new  $225,000  plant. 
The  desk  was  designed  by  Editor  Robert  W.  Good  ell.  ME  Elliott  Curry  is  slotman  here,  with  John  Nettleship, 
sports  editor,  standing.  Trying  on  the  new  rim  tor  size  are  Russ  Pyle,  Walt  Beesley,  Ted  Stannard,  Fen  True- 

bridge  and  John  Sarber. 


$2,500,000 — That's  about  what  the  50,000  square  toot  plant  tor  the  Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette  and  Nevada 
State  Journal  will  cost  when  completed  in  I960.  It  will  contain  a  new  press  with  modern  color  tacilities. 
Windows  are  on  the  first  floor  only.  Plexiglass  bubbles  provide  natural  light  from  the  second  floor  ceiling. 


period  in  1956,  90;  and  104  in  ment  foi'emen — will  fall  on  Mr.  with  a  simplified  universal  form 
the  first  half  of  1957.  Gray.  which  will  eliminate  the  mass 

The  members  of  the  newly  As  a  starter,  the  committee  of  paper  work  previously  re¬ 
formed  safety  committee  are  had  all  plant  bulletin  boards  quired.  The  only  injury  this  is 
Dr.  David  Goldstein,  medical  formerly  devoted  to  Civilian  De-  likely  to  eliminate  is  writer’s 
director;  Robert  Gray,  mechan-  fense  notices,  repainted  with  a  cramp,  but  it  is  a  long  first  step 
ical;  Jack  Kelly,  cii-culation;  “safety  green,”  topped  with  a  toward  speeding  up  the  whole 
Hai-vey  Valentine,  personnel  white  cross.  These  will  be  used  program  of  accident  control  and 
manager,  and  Arthur  0.  Sulz-  for  safety  program  communica-  care, 
berger.  The  heaviest  burden —  tions.  • 

educating  mechanical  depart-  The  committee  has  come  up  ..  .  _  ,  , 

Hand-Press  Weekly 
Revived  on 

Centre,  Ala. 
The  Coosa  River  Neivs  has 
begun  publishing  again  at 
Centre,  after  a  suspension  of 
three  and  one  half  years.  Virgil 
Smith,  attorney  and  former 
state  senator,  purchased  the 
plant  from  the  Shropshire 
estate.  The  paper  was  founded 
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CHASES 

THE  BEST  AND  MOST  ECONOMICAL 
MONEY  CAN  BUY! 

Amsco’s  electrically  welded  steel  chases, 
with  the  smoethly  ground  joints  are  world 
renowned. 

Amsco  Aluminum  Chases  are  specifically 
made  lor  operations  wherein  lightness  is 
a  desired  factor.  Steel  insert  supports  re¬ 
duces  wear  to  a  minimum  at  the  contact 
points  of  the  foot  stick  and  side  wedge 
screws. 

Squared  and  true  Amsco  Chases  are  pat¬ 
terned  from  a  template  or  a  blue  print. 
Amsco  supplies  a  “complete  chase  line”, 
for  newspapers,  commercial  printers,  ster- 
eetypers  and  electrotypers.  Standards  or 
specials  are  available. 

UTHN  knmii  FiM  i»un  u  wiite  mkci 

ANESIGAN  STEEL  CHASE  CONPANT 

INI  rgtnrriwiH  tniiw  lonc  isuwo  cm  i.  n. 


CHICAGO  (UD)— Pereira  & 
Associates,  architects  and  engi¬ 
neers,  has  specialized  for  years 
in  the  design  and  planning  of 
newspaper,  publishing  and 
printing  plants  —  including  ad¬ 
ditions,  modernizations  and 
production  analyses. 


THE  TRADING  STAMP: 

Where  stamp  use 
is  greatest,  food  prices 
have  risen  the  least 


INFLATIONARY  TRENDS,  growing  despite  a  business 

recession,  continue  to  make  rising  food  prices  a  cause  for  concern 
among  consumers.  Recent  broadened  studies  continue  to  give 
assurance  that  the  trading  stamp  plays  no  part  in  this  trend. 


IN  FACT,  these  new  studies  strengthen  the  con¬ 
clusions  reached  by  university  marketing 
experts  a  vear  ago.  As  in  previous  studies,  no  evi¬ 
dence  was  found  that  stamp  stores,  as  a  class, 
charge  higher  prices  than  non-stamp  stores.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  from  the  U.S.  Government  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  Index,  augmented  bv  reports 
of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  it 
was  found  that  food  prices  have  risen  least  in  cities 
V  here  stamp  use  is  greatest. 

Between  1953  and  1957,  food  prices  rose 
i.2V<  for  all  U.S.  cities;  the  same  prices  rose 
1.6  f/<  in  the  cities  where  less  than  50%  of  the 
supermarkets  had  adopted  trading  stamps. 

During  the  same  period,  in  the  cities  where 
more  than  50/f  of  the  supermarkets  had  adopted 
stamps,  food  prices  rose  only  0.75%. 


These  comparisons  arc  additional,  and  the  most 
recent,  evidence  that  trading  stamps,  by  increas¬ 
ing  competitive  pressures,  have  operated  to  hold 
food  price  levels  down.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  families  living  in  “stamp  cities”  can  thank 
trading  stamps  for  playing  a  part  in  the  lower  cost 
of  living  thev  enjoy. 


references:  “Who  Profits  from  Trading  Stamps?”, 
Dr.  F,ui;ene  R.  Becm,  Harvard  Business  Reviev:,  Nov.- 
Dee.,  1957. 

“Trading  Stamp  Practice  and  Pricing  Policy.”  Dr. 
Albert  Haring  and  Dr.  Wallace  O.  Voder,  Marketing 
Department,  School  of  Business,  Indiana  University. 

A  copy  of  “Food  Price  Trends  In  Cities  of  Varying  Trading 
Stamp  Activity”  will  be  sent  upon  request.  Write  The  Sperry 
and  Hutchinson  Company,  Department  “N"  114  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  11,  New  York. 


This  message  is  one  of  a  series  presented  for  your  hifomiation  by 
THE  SPERRY  and  HUTCHINSON  COMPANY  u'hich  pioneered  62  years  ago  in  the  movement 
to  give  trading  stamps  to  consiwters  as  a  discount  for  paying  cash.  S&H  GREEN  STAMPS 
are  currently  being  saved  by  over  22  million  families. 
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SYNDICATES 


English  as  She’s  Spoke 
In  Dr.  Evans’  Column 


By  Jaiiie««  L.  Collin^f^ 

A  man  who  is  a  walking  dic¬ 
tionary  is  putting  his  great 
knowledge  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  into  a  column  for  Editors 
Syndicate  of  New  York. 

Starting  Nov.  17,  Dr.  Bergen 
Evans,  of  TV  and  the  faculty 
of  North  westera  University, 
will  write  a  five-times-a-week, 
150-w’ord  feature,  “The  Last 
Word.”  (The  same  title  used 
for  his  CBS  TV  show,  which 
resumes  in  January.) 

Dr.  Evans  said  he  aims  “to 
give  many  people,  who  sincerely 
want  to  know,  the  right  answers 
to  questions  of  grammar,  mean¬ 
ing,  pronunciation  and  usage; 
to  explain  the  meaning  of  many 
words  and  phrases  which  peo¬ 
ple  fail  to  understand  or  are 
curious  about;  to  examine  what 
effective  speakers  of  American 
English  say  (or  write;  they’re 
not  always  the  same),  not  what 
they  say  they  say,  not  what 
they  think  they  say,  not  what 
they  think  they  ought  to  say, 
not  what  they  think  their  old 
teachers  told  them  to  say,  but 
what  they  do  say.” 

He  said  he  will  also  defend 
the  right  of  Americans  of  dif¬ 
ferent  ages,  occupations  and  in¬ 
terests,  and  from  different  parts 
of  the  country,  to  speak  their 
own  way. 

“As  far  as  possible,”  he  added, 
“the  column  will  oppose  the 


tremendous  pressure  of  radio 
and  TV  to  make  us  all  speak 
exactly  alike.  Finally,  I  will  try 
to  make  it  emphatic,  provoca¬ 
tive,  irreverent  (of  all  the  self- 
appointed  oracles)  and  amus¬ 
ing.” 

This  is  a  sample  of  his  q.  and 
a.  treatment: 

“Q.  —  Down  here  if  you  ask 
people  how  they  feel  if  they’re 
feeling  all  right  they  aways 
say,  ‘fair  to  midland.’  I  don’t 
get  it.  I’ve  heard  it  for  years, 
but  I  don’t  get  it.” 

“A.  —  You  are  not  getting  it, 
friend;  that’s  clear.  Either  you 
need  a  hearing  aid  or  your 
neighbors  need  a  tonsillectomy. 
The  expression  is  ‘fair  to  mid¬ 
dling,’  usually  pronounced  ‘fair 
to  middlin’.’  It  means  that  they 
are  feeling  somewhere  between 
good  (fair)  and  just  average 
or  ordinary.  .  .  .”  The  rest  of 
his  explanation  is  incisive,  mild¬ 
ly  amusing,  informative,  as  most 
of  his  explanations  are. 

*  «  * 

SPADE  A  FEATliKES 

Jim  Spadea  reports  his  syn¬ 
dicate  has  two  products  on  the 
market:  “Our  Amazing  Uni¬ 
verse”  and  “Young  America 
Patterns  for  Teenagers.” 

The  former  is  a  Sunday  color 
science  feature  created  by  Eu¬ 
gene  T.  Du  Pont,  who  did  “The 


Romance  of  Flowers,”  good  for 
a  121-week  run.  (E&P,  Sept. 
24,  page  68). 

“I’m  a  little  late  in  telling 
you  about  this,”  Jim  said,  “since 
it  came  out  Oct.  19,  but  at  any 
rate  ‘Our  Amazing  Universe’ 
is  a  course  in  science  in  which 
scientific  facts  are  taken  and 
bi'ought  to  life  in  readable  style. 

“The  purpose  is  to  let  the 
public  understand  science  news 
which  hits  page  one  every  day. 
This  is  an  attempt  to  humanize 
that  news.” 

Mr.  Du  Pont,  in  case  you’ve 
forgotten,  is  a  58-year-old  ex¬ 
newsman  now  living  in  semi- 
retirement  in  California.  Once 
worked  in  promotion  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
and  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

Jim  said  the  patteims  feature, 
which  starts  Jan.  4,  is  avail¬ 
able  weekly,  every  two  weeks 
or  monthly,  either  in  black  and 
white  or  in  coloi’,  in  single  or 
double  column  units. 

“All  the  patterns,”  he  ex¬ 
plained,  “are  by  famous  de¬ 
signers.  They  are  high  style 
and  cost  a  dollar  each.  I  might 
add  they  were  successfully  pi’e- 
tested  in  This  BVcfc  for  a  year.” 


Living  Faith 


Should  a  person  suffer  an  injustice  in  silence,  or  risk 
losing  his  job  hy  saying  what  he  thinks?  To  the 
solution  of  such  practical  problems.  Dr.  Harold 
Blake  Vialker  brings  modern  psychology,  applied  theology, 

(  ommon  sense,  and  even  humorous  anecdotes  in  his  five  weekday 
columns  on  “Living  Faith.”  F.(|ually  popular  is  his 
sixth  column  on  Sundays... 

**Lookin2{  Up  at 

which  brings  faith,  truth,  and  wisdom... a  cheerful  outlook 
and  a  lift... to  millions  of  loyal  readers.  Inspiring  nonsectarian 
features,  they’re  f»)r  the  entire  family,  for  all  age  groups  and 
neighborhoods.  Inquire  now  about  these  columns  and  the  special 
series  of  six  articles  by  Dr.  Walker,  soon  to  be  available  for  the 

Christmas  period.  Phone^  wire,  or  write  Mollie  Slott,  Manager... 

¥ 

Chicayn  T'rihun€»"I¥^tw> 
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SUIT,  COUNTERSUIT 

Joseph  M.  Boychuk,  president 
of  Columbia  Features,  Inc.,  said 
this  week  that  Columbia  Fea¬ 
tures  is  seeking  a  court  order 
to  restrain  C.  Glenn  Adcox,  for¬ 
mer  president  of  Columbia,  from 
interfering  with  the  internal 
operations  of  the  corporation 
and  from  holding  himself  out 
as  president  of  the  corporation. 
(The  suit  was  filed  last  Septem¬ 
ber  in  New  York  Supreme 
Court.) 

Mr.  Adcox  had  filed  a  pro¬ 
ceeding,  prior  to  this  suit, 
against  Mr.  Boychuk  personally, 
seeking  a  complete  examination 
of  the  books  and  records  of  the 
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corporation  from  its  inception 
in  1953. 

The  corporation,  Mr.  Boychuk 
said,  opposed  the  proceeding  on 
the  grounds  that  Mr.  Adcox  was 
not  entitled  to  such  an  examina¬ 
tion  since  he  was  not  a  stock¬ 
holder  of  the  corporation. 

The  examination,  he  added, 
was  granted  to  Mr.  Adcox  by 
the  court.  The  issue  of  Mr.  Ad¬ 
cox’  stock  interests  is  still  to 
be  determined,  Mr.  Boychuk 
pointed  out. 

Mr.  Boychuk  said  Mr.  Adcox 
has  countered  with  a  motion 
to  have  a  receiver  appointed 
pending  determination  of  the 
suits. 

Attorney  Boychuk  said  Mr. 
Adcox’  employment  was  “termi¬ 
nated  the  end  of  July  by  the 
determination  of  the  board  of 
directors.” 


!\EWSPAPERS  LEAD 

Jack  Boyle,  director,  Trendex 
News  Poll  (McClure  Syndi¬ 
cate),  reports  that  a  poll  taken 
last  week  by  his  organization 
reveals  that  newspapers  lead 
as  a  source  of  political  news. 

The  question  was:  “Where 
are  you  getting  your  informa¬ 
tion  about  candidates  runninir 
for  election?” 

The  answers:  newspapers — 
(men)  —  78.8%;  (women)  — 
66%,  for  a  72.4%  total.  TV 
ran:  (men) — 35.4%;  (women) 
— 31%,  for  a  33.2%.  The  totals, 
he  explained,  exceed  100%  be¬ 
cause  many  named  three  or 
more  sources. 


VEEP  BODK 

Hy  Wishengi'ad  of  Editors 
Syndicate  of  New  York  reports 
he’s  serializing  “I  Married  the 
Veep,”  Jane  Barkley’s  account 
of  her  romance  with  the  late 
vicepresident.  Alben  Barkley. 
There  will  be  20  instalments, 
for  release  Nov.  10. 


HARMON  COPY 

Bob  Speck,  CBS  new.sman, 
and  Tom  Harmon,  ex-All  Amer¬ 
ican  football  player  now  w'orking 
as  a  radio-TV  sports  announcer, 
have  teamed  up  to  offer  a  sports 
column  by  Mr.  Harmon.  Mr. 
Speck  said  they’ll  be  in  the  syn¬ 
dicate  business  “if  we  can  find 
enough  takers.” 


Political  Atls  Are  Back 

Fall  River,  Ma.ss. 
Signs  of  a  revival  of  oldtime 
political  advertising  were  seen 
in  the  Nov.  3  editions  of  the 
Fall  River  Herald  Netvs.  “Politi¬ 
cal  Advertisement”  linage 
amounted  to  13  of  the  40  pages. 
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IF  COMEDY  is  your  dish,  SHORT  RIBS  is  your  order. 

Here  is  the  first  truly  new  doily  comic  strip  in  years, 
another  enterprising  entertainment  idea  from  NEA 
Service.  SHORT  RIBS  is  all  funny  .  .  .  distinctively 
modern  .  .  .  different  every  day. 

SHORT  RIBS'  creator,  Frank  O'Neal,  is  a  successful 
magazine  cartoonist  with  a  lot  of  lively  ideas  for  this 
new  kind  of  comic  strip.  His  characters  are  numer¬ 
ous  but  anonymous,  lending  fresh  surprise  and  un¬ 
limited  range  to  each  release.  His  humor  is  some¬ 
times  topical,  frequently  fanciful,  always  comical. 

In  flexible,  space-saving  size,  SHORT  RIBS  will  fill 
an  essential  spot  on  the  comic  pages  of  NEA  client 
newspapers.  If  you  haven't  seen  proofs  yet,  wire  or 
write  today.  You'll  enjoy  every  happy  strip,  and  so 
will  your  readers. 


sfarts  Monday, 
NOVEMBER  17 

Another  new  addition  at  no  extra  cost 
in  the  NEA  FULL  SERVICE! 


I2()()  Ut’.v/  'ihini  Street  (Ue-eelaud  13,  Ohio 
461  Eiflhth  Aivuue  Sexc  York  I,  Seie  't'ork 
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Helgeland 


{Continued  from  page  14) 


Les’  back-fence  style  of  writ-  take  his  stand  on  any  issue.  But 
ing  not  only  gfives  him  wide  tactful  and  constructive 

readership  but  also  produces  about  it  that  a  part-time  poli- 
reader  participation.  Typical  is  tician  said,  “Somebody  else 
this  column  item:  could  say  the  same  thing  and 

“CHAMP  CRAMP  —  There  ^ 

are  probably  some  grandfathers  no®e.  I^s  says  it  m  simh  a  way 

inRepubliclandwhocantopthis  ^  ® 

-  but  as  far  as  we’re  concerned,  There  are  a  lot  of  long  houra 
John  Lambertz  of  Dolton  is  the  and  long  miles  m  Les  job,  tak- 
‘champeen  grandpa.’  f  S  him  away  from  his  wife  and 

„  '  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  four  children  many  evenings, 

‘A  note  from  his  daughter,  .^^hich  is  the  main  drawback  to 
Mrs.  Don  McBrayer  of  Ethan,  jjjg  gj^yg  39-year-old 

advises  me  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  devoted  family  man.  Does  he 
Lambertz  have  13  children  --  to  stick  with  it? 

seven  girls  and  six  boys.  This  ..^g  as  I  know,  I  will,’’ 
family  has  had  77  grandchil-  he  said.  “I  would  certainly  hate 
dren  (75  are  still  living)  and  ^^e  thought  of  leaving  the  Re- 
they  have  39  or  40  great-grand-  public,  but  I  suppose  someday 
children.  j  y^ould  like  a  crack  at  being 

“Now  who  can  top  that  one?”  managing  editor  of  a  small 
Dozens  of  proud  grandfathers  daily,  or  general  manager  or 
sent  Les  their  scorecards,  al-  eyen  have  my  own  again,  on  a 

though  not  one  topped  the  origi-  scale.” 

Les  does  not  limit  him.self  to 
the  newsroom.  He  is  considered 
Extension  Contacts  as  “idea  man”  by  all  depart- 

ments  in  the  closely-knit  news- 
His  contacts  are  so  extensive  He  eomes  up  with  sug- 

and  his  coverage  so  complete  gestions  for  his  fellow  report- 
that,  back  in  his  sports  writing  ers,  for  the  advertising  or  cir- 


MAN  OF  DISTINCTION— Hawaii's  Governor  William  Quinn,  left, 
presents  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Order  of  the  Splintered  Paddle  to 
Raymond  S.  Coll  Sr.,  83-year-old  editor  of  the  Honolulu  Advertiser. 
The  award  recognises  persons  who  have  benefitted  Hawaii.  Mr.  Coll 
went  to  the  Advertiser  in  1922  after  having  worked  on  newspapers  in 


sents  them  in  such  a  way  that  .J  *  13  K 

all  are  welcome,  most  are  fol-  I*  llIlCl  lO  X  FODC 
lowed.  ^ 

“That  fellow  thinks  up  new  ‘Trial  by  Press 

ideas  faster  than  I  can  write  ^ 

them  down,”  said  Paul  Jones,  “Trial  by  Newspaper”  as  it 
advertising  manager.  affects  civil  liberties  will  be  a 

Les  Helgeland  may  never  be  subject  for  research  by  the 
able  to  replace  the  top  reporters  Arthur  Garfield  Hays  Civil 

Liberties  Memorial  Fund. 

The  fund,  honoring  the  cele¬ 
brated  lawyer  who  died  in  1954, 
has  been  set  up  by  friends  at 
New  York  University’s  School 
of  Law'.  Prof.  Donald  H.  Wollett, 
directox',  said  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  laws  in  this  country 
and  in  England  wall  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  relation  to  pioblems 
that  arise  by  comment  in  news¬ 
papers,  over  radio  and  TV  while 
criminal  litigation  is  pending. 

“We  will  want  to  see  to  what 
extent  free  press  and  free 
speech  might  be  impaired  by 
possible  changes  in  existing 
laws,”  he  said. 

To  finance  the  Memorial, 
friends  of  Mr.  Hays  have  so  far 
donated  $75,000.  That  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  keep  the  pi'oject  in 
operation  for  at  least  seven  and 
a  half  years.  A  goal  of  $300,000 
has  been  set  by  the  sponsoring 
u  committee.  J.  David  Stern,  re- 
tired  publisher  is  chairman. 

®  Mr.  Hays  served  his  last  25 
.  °  years  as  general  counsel  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 


WE'D  HAVE  BEEN  IN  A) 
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(One  of  a  series  on  interesting 
reporters.  Contributions  to  this 
feature  are  invited.) 
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a  strong  competitive  election  service  enabled  UPI  newspapers  to  be  first 
with  the  biggest  news  of  the  year. 

The  Democratic  sweep  began  early  in  the  evening  of  Nov.  4.  Throughout  the  night 
and  next  day  UPI  returns  and  lea<ls  were  first  to  describe  the  magnitude  of  a  major 
political  upheaval. 

As  this  is  written,  messages  from  clients  across  the  country  are  confirming  the 
superiority  of  another  job  well  done  by  UPI. 


A  UPI  MAN 
IS  AT  THE  SCENE 


"^Jnited 
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Youth  Study 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

per  editions,  especially  on  Sun¬ 
day,  contain  too  many  pages, 
reflecting  a  magazine-like  va¬ 
riety  of  diverse  contents  and 
raising  the  cost  of  newspapers 
to  consumers. 

“3.  Recognize  the  public  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  press  that 
arise  not  only  from  tradition 
but  also  from  the  monopoly  posi¬ 
tion  of  most  newspapers  as  the 
only  sellers  of  the  daily  news  in 
printed  form  in  their  commu¬ 
nities. 

“4.  Explain  fully  and  recur¬ 
rently  to  the  public  the  desira¬ 
ble  limitations  to  public  serv¬ 
ice  activities  of  newspapermen 
which  may  lead  to  commitments 
that  make  them  less  objective 
reporters  on  community  life. 

“5.  Consider  whether  the 
‘watchdog’  functions  of  news¬ 
papers,  in  guarding  against  un¬ 
desirable  activities  by  govern¬ 
ment  and  its  officials,  should  be 
broadened  to  include  other 
forces,  agencies,  organizations, 
and  institutions  at  least  equally 
powerful  in  their  influences  on 
lives  of  citizens  today. 

Higlier  .Standards 

“fi.  Consciously  and  continu- 
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Discu.ssion  of  your  require¬ 
ments  in  the  confidence  you 
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lisher’s  shoes. 
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ally  attempt  to  raise  the  level 
of  newspaper  readers’  tastes. 
There  is  a  higher  standard,  to 
which  a  newspaper  might  aspire, 
than  the  lowest  level  of  taste 
among  its  readership.  The  low¬ 
est  level  of  reader  interest  does 
not  constitute  a  satisfactory 
basis  for  answering  the  ques¬ 
tion  ‘What  is  new?’  from  the 
viewpoint  of  social  desirability. 

“7.  Continue  to  fight  to  main¬ 
tain  freedom  of  the  press,  and 
insofar  as  practicable,  freedom 
for  other  media  of  mass  com¬ 
munication. 

“8.  Consider  the  feasibility  of 
improving  self-regulation  wdth- 
in  the  newspaper  industry,  in¬ 
cluding  some  enforcement  pro¬ 
cedure  for  its  code  of  ethics,  as 
reputedly  is  done  in  the  motion- 
picture  industry. 

“9.  Investigate  the  possibili¬ 
ties  for  co-operation  among 
journalistic  organizations  in  ef¬ 
forts  to  promote  and  improve 
school  utilization  of  newspapers. 
For  example,  the  support  of 
ANPA  or  ASNE,  as  well  as 
ICMA,  for  workshops  on  schools 
and  newspapers  would  probably 
place  the  interest  of  the  new's- 
paper  industry  in  a  more  favor¬ 
able  light  in  the  minds  of  school 
personnel.  Any  support  or  ini¬ 
tiation  of  steps  by  the  newspa¬ 
per  industi-y  should,  however, 
avoid  ostentation. 

“10.  Seek  to  avoid  the  hyper¬ 
sensitiveness  to  criticism  from 
outside  the  profession  that  re¬ 
putedly  characterizes  both  news¬ 
papermen  and  educators.  Possi¬ 
bly  this  is  one  of  the  factors 
related  to  a  seeming  attitude 
among  some  newspapermen,  as 
among  some  teachers,  that  dis¬ 
courages  rather  than  encourages 
the  best  talent  to  go  into  these 
professions.  Newspapermen  also 
appear  even  more  skeptical  of 
academic  journalists  than  school 
practitioners  are  of  professional 
educators. 

Suggcjiled  Services 

“Newspapers  may  find  it  to 
their  long-run  advantage,  as 


IMPRESSIONS  gained  on  a  tour 
of  Radio  Free  Europe  facilities 
are  given  by  Louis  T.  Colvey,  left, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Gazette,  at  a  point  along  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Mr.  Colvey,  touring 
with  60  other  business  men,  rep¬ 
resented  the  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association,  of 
which  he  Is  first  vlcepresldent. 
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well  as  to  the  immediate  advan¬ 
tage  of  schools,  to  offer  schools 
such  services  as: 

“1.  Publishing  occasionally  or 
regularly  a  school  news  page 
prepared  by  students,  or  print¬ 
ing  the  school  newspaper  where 
there  is  no  press  owned  by  the 
school  system. 

“2.  Employing  or  designating 
as  education  editors  persons  who 
have  training  and  experience  in 
school  as  well  as  newspaper 
w'ork. 

“3.  Develop  recognition  that 
academic  achievement  can  be 
news,  as  achievement  in  athletics 
is  commonly  recognized. 

“4.  Distribute  to  school  per¬ 
sonnel  booklets  or  other  publi¬ 
cations,  such  as  those  recom¬ 
mended  by  participants  at  the 
workshops,  on  (1)  newspapers 
and  the  newspaper  industry,  in¬ 
cluding  its  social  role  as  a  me¬ 
dium  of  mass  communication 
(for  student  u.se),  (2)  school 
utilization  of  newspapers  (for 
teachers  or  other  school  person¬ 
nel),  and  on  topics  of  local  or 
state  scope  and  on  which  mate¬ 
rials  are  not  otherwise  availa¬ 
ble.  For  purposes  of  economy 
and  quality  of  materials,  a  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  organization 
might  well  undertake  prepara¬ 
tion  of  such  materials  (of  na¬ 
tional  scope)  and  distribute 
them  through  its  member  news¬ 
papers. 

“5.  Lend  to  schools  films  or 
filmstrips,  production  of  which 
is  sponsor^  by  newspapers, 
dealing  with  newspapers  or  vari¬ 
ous  activities  in  the  circulation 
area  of  the  newspaper. 

“6.  Offer  to  schools,  insofar 
as  practicable,  special  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates,  delivery  arrange¬ 
ments,  free  copies  of  current  or 
old  newspapers,  or  other  aids  to 

EDITOR  SC  PUB 


getting  the  newspaper  physically 
into  schools. 

“7.  Welcome  school  groups  de¬ 
siring  to  visit  newspaper  plants 
and  attempt  to  arrange  for  the 
visit  to  be  of  high  educational 
value. 

Potentially  Partners 

“The  fact  that  these  recom¬ 
mendations  suggest  changes 
looking  toward  improvements  in 
newspapers  and  in  school  utili¬ 
zation  of  newspapers  should  not 
be  taken  to  indicate  that  the 
present  quality  of  either  news¬ 
papers  or  schools  is  generally 
bad.  Indeed,  as  a  newspaperman 
speaking  at  one  of  the  work¬ 
shops  put  it:  in  spite  of  fre¬ 
quent  criticisms,  both  America’s 
schools  and  newspapers  are  good 
.  .  .  better  than  they  have  ever 
been  .  .  .  some  are  excellent. 

“It  is  all  too  easy  to  blame  the 
schools  and  even  easier  to  blame 
the  newspaper  for  many  of  our 
problems.  Nevertheless,  that  a 
workshop  such  as  this  ‘should  be 
necessary  is  an  indictment  of 
both  the  newspapers  and  the 
schools.’  Somehow  these  two  in¬ 
stitutions,  potentially  partners 
in  the  basic  and  critical  task  of 
educating  the  public,  have  not 
yet  co-ordinated  their  programs 
toward  their  common  purpose. 
It  may  not  yet  be  that  ‘schools 
everywhere  (are)  ready  to  meet 
newspapers  halfway,’  but  the 
workshops  have  moved  influen¬ 
tial  groups  of  school  people  sig¬ 
nificantly  in  the  direction  of 
overt  co-operation  between 
schools  and  newspapers.” 


Cowles  and  Dix 
Buying  Stations 

Washington 

Two  newspaper  groups  art 
adding  to  their  interests  in  radio 
and  television,  according  to  re¬ 
cords  filed  with  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission. 

Cowles  Broadcasting  Co.,  affil¬ 
iate  of  the  Des  Moines  and  Min¬ 
neapolis  publishing  firms,  has 
negotiated  for  purchase  of 
WREC-AM  and  TV  (channel  3) 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.  It  is  an  all¬ 
cash  $6,000,000  transaction  with 
Hoyt  B.  Wooten. 

Cowles,  which  sold  its  stations 
at  Yankton  and  Sioux  City  last 
year  for  approximately  $3,000,- 
000,  has  broadcasting  interests 
at  Des  Moines  and  Huntington, 
W.  Va. 

The  Dix  family,  publishers  of 
newspapers  in  Ohio,  will  acquire 
WTRF-TV  (channel  7)  at 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  in  a  $1,800,- 
000  stock  deal  with  Block-Harris 
and  News  Publishing  Company, 
if  FCC  approves. 
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THE  1959  EDITOR  h  POBLISHER  YEAR  BOOK  IS  ALL  HEW! 


New  handy  size  —  overall  page  sire. 

7-y8"xl0'/8"  type  page  size. 

New  attractive  termot — four-column  page  throughout. 

New  readable  layout — clear,  modem  typography. 

New  eosy*fo-use  organisation— all  newspaper  person¬ 
nel,  departmental  editors  and  other  newspaper  in¬ 
formation  in  one  big  new  section,  in  single-column, 
tabular  form. 

New  up-to-tke-mlnute  Intormatlen — completely  new  and 
revised  data  on  newspapers  and  personnel. 

New  advertising  potential — 100%  paid  circulation 

among  the  pieople  you  want  to  reach. 

.  .  .  plus  all  the  information-packed  sections  that 
have  made  the  YEAR  BOOK  the  indispensable 
"Encyclopedia  of  the  Newspaper  Industry." 

IF  YOU'RE  SELLING  NEWSPAPER  SPACE  .  .  . 

media  men  at  the  top  advertising  agencies  and  advertisers 
will  look  for  information  about  your  newspaper  all  year 
long  in  the  .  .  . 

NEW  combined  newspaper-personnel  and  special-data  section. 


IF  YOU'RE  SELLING  TO  NEWSPAPERS  .  .  . 

one  of  these  sections  will  provide  a  12-month,  sales- 
powered  setting  for  your  advertising  .  .  . 

Newspaper  Representatives 
Mechanical  Equipment 
Equipment  Manufacturers  and  Suppliers 
Mat  Service  Directory 
Feature  and  News  Syndicates 

Whichever  side  of  the  selling  street  you’re  walking,  the 
1959  YEAR  BOOK  will  give  authority  to  your  story, 
keep  it  at  the  buyer's  fingertips  all  through  the  busy 
years.  Reserve  your  space  today. 
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Closing  for  advertisers:  January  9  for  the  new, 
combined  personnel  and  special  data  section, 
January  16  for  the  “Newspaper  Services”  section. 
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Fleet  Street 
Mourns  for  3 
In  Air  Wreck 

By  Peter  Bostoek 

London 

It  was  to  have  been  scoop  and 
it  ended  in  tragedy.  Two  re¬ 
porters,  a  photographer  and  a 
model  w'ere  being  sent  to  Naples 
by  the  tabloid  Daily  Sketch  when 
their  Viscoimt  airliner  blew  up 
after  being  hit  by  an  Italian 
jet  fighter  over  Anzio  on  Oct.  22. 

They  were  on  a  story  which 
had  captivated  the  imagination 
of  the  whole  of  Fleet  Street — 
the  announcement  that  Eva  Bar- 
tok  was  to  marry  Prince  Shiv. 

And  on  Oct.  21  the  Daily 
Sketch  believed  they  had  a 
scoop.  Jane  Buckingham,  a  24- 
year-old  model,  said  she  loved 
Prince  Shiv  and  was  detennined 
not  to  let  film  star  Eva  Bartok 
have  him.  She  wanted  to  fly  to 
Naples  to  see  him  and  win  him 
back. 

The  Sketch  agreed  to  fly  her 
to  Naples  and  assigned  one  of 
its  women  writers,  25-year-old 
Paddy  Watson,  and  freelance 
photographer  Brian  Fogaty  to 
go  with  her.  The  Sketch  also 
sent  Lee  Benson  at  Jane’s  own 
request.  He  was  a  fast-talking, 
fa^-moving  society  press  man, 
formerly  with  Confidential  mag¬ 
azine. 

In  the  office  late  Tuesday 
night  the  four  of  them  were  in 
a  gay  mood.  The  Baiiok  story 
was  one  which  had  the  whole  of 
the  British  press  chasing 
around.  It  took  on  a  special 
flavor  as  Miss  Bartok’s  name 
had  long  been  connected  with 
the  Marquis  of  Milford  Haven, 
prominent  in  Royal  Circles. 

Surprisingly  the  four  on  the 
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assignment  did  not  go  to  an 
out-of-town  hotel,  as  planned,  to 
prevent  detection  by  the  other 
papers.  They  stayed  in  London. 

The  plane  they  travelled  on 
w'as  the  first  BE  A  plane  out  of 
London  airport  on  Wednesday 
morning. 

First  news  of  the  tragedy  was 
an  agency  message  at  midday 
Wednesday  to  say  that  a  Vis¬ 
count  bound  for  Naples  on  its 
way  to  Malta  had  been  hit  by  a 
jet  and  crashed.  All  passengers 
and  crew  were  believed  killed. 

When  the  grim  reality  struck 
the  Daily  Sketch  office  they  im¬ 
mediately  sent  another  top  re¬ 
porter,  William  Hamilton,  by 
air  to  Rome  to  make  on-the- 
spot  investigations.  That  eve¬ 
ning  tlie  Foreign  News  Editor 
Sydney  Butt  also  flew  to  Italy 
to  make  arrangements  for  iden¬ 
tification,  etc. 

The  Sketch  devoted  its  front 
page,  middle  pages  and  three 
quaiters  of  page  two  to  the 
tragedy.  Page  tw'o  carried  a 
moving  editorial  by  the  editor 
over  a  head,  “In  the  line  of 
Duty.” 

After  paying  tribute  to  the 
three  as  typical  “of  the  teams 
the  Daily  Sketch  sends  out 
every  day  on  big  stories  .  .  . 
young,  vital,  professional,”  he 
commented  on  each.  Paddy 
Watson:  “She  had  a  way  with 
people  and  wrote  brilliantly: 
Brian  Fogaty  “was  there  be¬ 
cause  he  was  one  of  the  slickest, 
cleverest  photographers  in  the 
business.”  Lee  Benson  first 
found  Jane  Buckingham  and 
heard  “the  story  of  the  romance 
which  had  gone  wrong.” 

Time  for  Silence 

The  editor,  Herbert  Gunn, 
ended  with  these  words :  “We  on 
the  staff  of  the  Daily  Sketch 
grieve  for  all  the  lives  lost  in 
the  disaster.  We  especially 
sorrow  over  the  loss  of  good 
colleagues  and  friends. 

“There  are  some  people  who 
never  miss  an  opportunity  of 
'  attacking  reporters  on  popular 
newspapers,  either  for  the  job 
they  do  or  the  way  they  do  it. 

“This  disaster  should  remind 
,  them  of  the  hazards  and  heart¬ 
breaks  in  our  profession.  For  a 
time  the  critics  should  obseiwe 
;  a  decent  silence.” 

While  the  Sketch  concentrated 
on  the  accident  and  biographies 
of  their  unfortunate  colleagues, 
the  rest  of  Fleet  Street  jumped 
on  the  Buckingham  story  and 
splashed  it  all  over  the  paper. 
The  accident  gave  the  scoop  to 
the  rest  of  Fleet  Street  while 
the  Sketch  mourned  their  loss. 

For  some  time  reporters  had 
the  feeling  that  Eva  Bartok’s 
sudden  announcement  she  was 
I  to  marry  Prince  Shiv  was  a 
publicity  stunt  but  it  was  left 


to  the  Daily  Express  to  make  the 
terse  page  one  announcement. 

“This  seems  a  suitable  mo¬ 
ment  for  the  Daily  Express  to 
assure  its  readers  that  no 
further  news  about  Miss  Bartok 
will  appear  in  this  newspaper 
this  year  —  unless  she  gets 
married,  yes  actually  married.” 

• 

Hit  by  Sinatra^s 
Car,  Fotog  Says 

Melvin  Finkelstein,  26-year- 
old  photographer  for  the  New 
York  Journal- American,  this 
w'eek  accused  Frank  Sinatra  of 
swearing  at  him  and  ordering 
the  chauffer  of  a  hired  Cadillac 
to  run  him  down  in  front  of  a 
New  York  nightclub. 

Mr.  Finkelstein,  who  said  he 
was  later  treated  by  a  doctor 
for  an  injured  right  knee,  filed 
his  complaint  of  the  incident 
Nov.  4.  Mr.  Sinatra  denied  both 
charges,  and  said  through  a 
press  agent:  “Someone  has  a 
pretty  wild  imagination.  What 
1  read  in  the  papers  must  have 
happened  to  three  other 
guys  .  .  .” 

The  Joumal-American’s  story 
said  that  when  Sinatra  (emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  club  with  friends) 
saw  the  photographer  he  said: 
“You  want  to  try  it,  buddy.  No 
pictures.” 

Sinati-a  then  said,  according 
to  the  paper:  “These  —  — 
new'spapermen !  You  aren’t  go¬ 
ing  to  take  any  pictures,  you 

Mr.  Finkelstein  said  that  when 
he  tried  for  a  shot  after  the 
actor  got  into  his  car  Sinatra 
yelled  at  the  chauffer:  “Run  the 
—  down!  Step  on  {he  gas.  Kill 
the  no-good  — .” 

The  photographer  .said  the 
car’s  fender  sent  him  spinning 
to  the  sidewalk. 

• 

John  Bouman  Dies ; 
Noted  AP  Reporter 

London 

John  A.  Bouman,  w’riter  and 
reporter  whose  career  reached 
far  down  into  the  history  of 
the  Associated  Press,  died  Nov. 
3.  He  was  85. 

Boni  in  Holland  and  to  the 
end  a  Dutch  citizen,  he  entered 
the  Associated  Press  foreign 
service  in  1915,  and  covered  the 
first  world  war  from  bases  in 
the  Netherlands  and  London.  He 
retired  in  1939. 

One  of  his  most  spectacular 
assignments  was  the  reporting 
of  the  flight  of  explorer  Raold 
Amundsen,  in  the  semi-rigid 
dirigible  “Norge,”  over  the 
North  Pole  in  May,  1926.  He 
overcame  extreme  difficulties  of 
communication  to  send  vivid 
dispatches  of  the  explorer’s  his¬ 
toric  exploit. 


Political  Ad 
Of  Firm  Held 
Contribution 

Milwaukee 

A  legal  test  of  whether  a 
corporation’s  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisement  on  a  public  question 
violates  the  state’s  prohibition 
against  contributions  to  a  politi¬ 
cal  candidate  may  arise  from  the 
local  election  battle. 

Allen-Bradley  Co.  published  a 
full  page  ad  in  the  Journal  and 
the  Sentinel  to  offer  a  defense 
of  Joseph  Kamp  whose  pam¬ 
phlets  attack  Walter  Reuther 
and  other  labor  union  leaders. 
The  ad  also  mentioned  Senator 
Proxmire  (D)  and  asked  if 
there  might  be  a  relationship 
between  his  voting  record  and 
the  support  he  had  received 
from  labor. 

The  Democratic  organization 
complained  to  the  prosecutor 
that  this  ad  placed  by  a  corpo¬ 
ration  violated  the  Wisconsin 
corrupt  practices  act.  This  pro¬ 
hibits  domestic  corporations 
from  contributing  anything  of 
value,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
any  individual  candidate  for  any 
political  purpose  or  to  promote 
or  defeat  the  candidacy  of  any 
person  to  any  elective  office. 

District  Attorney  Joseph  W. 
Bloodgood  said  it  was  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  ad  was  “a  thing 
of  value  which  tends  to  influence 
voting  at  an  election.”  Its  effect 
and  contribution,  he  said,  is  just 
as  real  as  if  the  money  had 
been  given  directly  to  a  political 
party  or  candidate  for  the  same 
purpose. 

“The  choice  to  use  the  medium 
of  a  new’spaper,”  he  said,  “does 
not  remove  the  contribution  of 
a  thing  of  value  from  the  lia¬ 
bility  of  the  statute.” 

• 

Talbot  Resigns 
Pabsl  PR  Director 

Chicago 

Andi’ew  H.  Talbot,  for  the 
past  six  years  public  relations 
director  for  Pabst  Brewing  Co-t 
has  resigned.  He  had  previously 
been  advertising  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American  and  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picayune. 

A  spokesman  for  Pabst  man¬ 
agement  said  Mr.  Talbot’s  posi¬ 
tion  will  be  eliminated  and  the 
duties  handled  by  its  public  re¬ 
lations  counsel.  Selvage  and 
Lee,  Inc.  Mr.  Talbot  said  he  is 
negotiating  with  several  firms 
and  expects  to  make  an  an¬ 
nouncement  soon. 
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Assignment 
Reaps  ‘Soft’ 

Members  o€  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors’  As¬ 
sociation,  meeting  at  French  ; 
Lick,  Ind.  next  week,  will  hear 
how  an  assignment  system  pro¬ 
vides  the  New  York  State  wire 
with  a  continuous  flow  of  enter¬ 
prise  stories. 

The  idea  was  generated  early 
this  year  by  Dave  Starr  of  the 
Long  Island  Press,  a  Newhouse 
newspaper,  who  quickly  won  the 
volunteer  job  of  assignment 
editor. 

Mr.  Starr’s  concern  was  the 
development  of  “soft”  news  for 
AP  members  in  a  cooperative 
effort.  In  this  category  he  put 
the  non-routine  profile,  the 
interpretative,  the  background 
feature,  the  expose,  and  the 
hard-hitting  campaign.  Because 
member  coopeiation  couldn’t  be 
relied  on,  he  conceived  the  as¬ 
signment  system  which  actually 
is  a  request  system. 

Impressive  Record 

Mr.  StaiT  tells  how  it  has 
worked ; 

“The  first  New  York  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  member  enterprise 
story  was  distributed  July  9.  It 
was  an  article  prepared  by  the 
Long  Island  Pi-ess,  about  the 
Nike  men  and  missiles  guarding 
our  state. 

“The  New  Rochelle  Standard- 
Star  followed  with  a  profile  of 
the  lady  boss  of  a  big  city.  The 
Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian 
chipped  in  with  what  happened 
when  the  race  tracks  let  in 
children,  and  the  Geneva  Times 
told  about  rehabilitation  of  bad 
boys  in  a  state  industrial  school. 

“The  Rome  Sentinel  contrib¬ 
uted  an  eye-opener  about  a  city 
which  has  half  its  property 
owned  by  non-taxpaying  Uncle 
Sam,  and  the  Watertou'n  Times 
beat  the  drums  for  Camp  Drum. 
Gil  Smith,  M-E  of  the  Utica 
Observer-Dispatch  traveled  to 
Apalachin  to  find  out  what  the 
people  there  thought  about  their 
black  eye. 

“And  the  Elmira  Star-Gazette 
contributed  a  splendid  three- 
part  series  on  what  the  boys 
behind  Elmira  Refonnatory 
bars  have  to  say  to  the  boys  on 
the  outside. 

“These  stories  were  cheerfully 
prepared  by  member  editors  to 
run  on  the  state  wires.  They 
were  suggested  by  either  the 
^ignment  editor,  or  the  AP 
bureaus,  or  the  editor  of  the 
paper  itself.  They  were  then 
prepared  by  a  staffer  on  the 
paper  selected  for  the  assign- 
"lant,  edited  by  the  Albany 
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Bureau  and  then  distributed  on 
the  wire  in  advance  of  date  of 
publication,  often  with  pictures. 

Essence  of  Cooperation 

“Perhaps  most  interesting  of 
all,  some  of  these  stories  were 
not  even  used  in  the  papers 
which  prepared  them.  This  is 
the  essence  of  member  enter¬ 
prise-cooperation. 

“In  one  case,  an  article  was 
boiled  down  by  a  paper  from  a 
series  of  five.  Albany  felt  the 
full  five  were  not  of  general 
state  interest,  but  one  wrap-up 
was  fine. 


“In  another  case,  a  paper 
contributed  a  story  (timeless,  of 
course)  which  it  had  already 
i-un  in  expanded  form.  In  an¬ 
other  case,  a  paper  put  into 
state  perspective  a  running  story 
which  it  had  been  carrying  for 
months  in  small  pieces.  In  a 
thii-d  case,  an  editor  called  to 
volunteer  a  story  he  was  going 
to  send  someone  out  on  anyway. 

“Another  editor  volunteered  to 
travel  out  of  his  usual  area  to 
get  a  story  he  was  interested  in. 
It  was  a  smash  hit  throughout 
the  state. 

“So  far,  member  enterprise 
has  been  limited  to  news- 
features.  But  there  is  room  for 
enterprise  in  the  other  large 
areas  of  AP  coverage,  sports 
and  pictures. 

“There  are  flaws  in  the  sys¬ 
tem,  to  be  sure.  The  present  as¬ 
signment  editor  is  the  chairman 


of  this  subcommittee.  His  brief 
experience  seems  to  indicate 
this  might  better  be  a  full-time 
job  for  an  AP  staffer,  or  a  part- 
time  job  of  a  full-time  editor  in 
the  Albany  Bureau. 

“The  important  thing  is  that 
member  enterprise  works,  and 
that  it  is  already  producing 
lively,  readable  copy  which  we 
otheiwise  wouldn’t  have.” 


Silurians  Dinner 

Fall  Dinner  of  the  Society  of 
the  Silurians  will  be  held  Mon¬ 
day,  Nov.  10.  Dan  Daniel,  New 
York  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
sports  writer,  and  Frederick 
Mordaunt  Hall,  Bell  Syndicate 
writer,  are  speakers.  Walter 
MacDonald,  World  -  Telegram 
and  Sun,  will  receive  the  news 
award. 


NAPA  (California)  REGISTER 
JOINS  SCRIPPS  LEAGUE 

Oct.  24,  1958 — Transfer  of  the  ownership  of  The  Napa  Register  and 
affiliation  with  the  Scripps  League  was  announced  today  by  George  H. 
Francis  and  Whitfield  Griffiths,  co-publishers. 

Griffiths  stated  that  the  newspai>er  has  been  purchased  by  Napa 
Valley  Publishing  Company,  the  transaction  consisting  of  the  purchase 
of  the  entire  interest  of  Francis,  part  owner  and  co-publisher,  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  interest  held  by  Griffiths.  Griffiths  has  b^n  named 
Publisher  of  The  Register,  in  which  he  continues  to  hold  a  substantial 
interest. 

Philip  E.  Swift  of  Logan, Utah,  is  president  of  Napa  Valley  Publishing 
Company  and  will  be  actively  associated  with  Mr.  Griffiths  in  tte  operation 
of  The  Register.  Other  officers  include  E.  W.  Scripps  of  Atherton,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  chairman  of  the  board,  and  J.  G.  Scripps  of  Seattle,  Washington, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

ROUNDED  IN  1863 

The  Napa  Register  was  founded  as  a  weekly  in  1863  and  passed 
through  the  stormy  days  of  the  Civil  War  as  a  staunch  supporter  of 
the  Union  cause. 

Shortly  after  the  war,  the  late  G.  M.  Francis,  who  was  a  soldier 
of  General  Sherman’s  army,  came  to  Napa  from  Wisconsin  and  acquired 
an  interest  in  The  Register.  He  was  a  practical  typographical  trades¬ 
man  and  job  printer. 

The  Register  expanded  under  his  ownership  and  in  1872  Mr. 
Francis  started  a  daily,  thus  preempting  the  afternoon  field.  It  has 
never  missed  a  daily  edition  since. 

In  1905,  Mr.  Francis  erected  the  office  building  at  First  and  Ck>ombs 
Streets  which  the  newspaper  has  since  occupied.  In  1906,  George  H. 
Francis  acquired  a  half  interest  and  the  partnership  of  Francis  and 
Francis  was  formed.  The  father-and-son  partnership  lasted  until  1932 
when  the  senior  member  of  the  firm,  one  of  Napa’s  most  honored  citi¬ 
zens,  was  taken  by  death. 

The  younger  Francis  took  charge  of  the  business  and  managed  it 
until  1945,  when  Whitfield  Griffiths  became  a  half  owner. 
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Golden  Anniversary 
Stirs  Stern  Memories 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 

Forty  years  ag^),  when  he  was 
32,  J.  David  Stern  could  have  i 
retired.  He  had  made  enouprh 
money  from  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing.  The  idea  of  retirement 
didn’t  appeal  then.  Newspaper- 
ing  was  far  too  exciting  and 
rewarding. 

Now  retired,  and  happily  so 
in  their  New  York  apartment, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stem  will  observe 
their  Golden  Wedding  Anniver- 
sai-y  Nov.  22.  Looking  forward 
to  that  occasion  spurred  the 
erstwhile  publisher  to  some 
reminiscences.  His  quick  back¬ 
ward  glance  encompassed  his 
experiences  with  the  New 
Brunswick  (N.  J.)  Times, 

Springfield  (III.)  News,  Spring- 
field  Record,  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Evening  Courier  and  Post, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Record,  and 
Ne^v  York  Post. 

Retired  in  1947 

Mr.  Stern  disposed  of  all  his 
newspaper  properties  in  1947. 
He  was  62.  Since  then  he  has 
spent  some  time  on  his  memoirs 
as  a  libei-al,  crusading  publisher. 

“I  don’t  know  whether  I’ll 
finish  the  book  or  not,”  he 
laughed.  “Editing  what  you’ve 
written  yourself  is  not  as  much 
fun  as  tearing  to  pieces  what 
the  other  fellow  has  written.” 

Mr.  Stem  has  many  exciting 
events  and  friends  to  remember. 
He  was  active  in  politics,  on  the 
Democratic  side.  His  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  and  Camden  news¬ 
papers  were  the  first  to  come 
out  for  Franklin  Delano  Roose¬ 
velt  for  President  in  Febmary 
1932.  Mr.  Stem  had  supported 
Alfred  E.  Smith  for  President 
in  1928.  The  switch  to  FDR 
tei-minated  an  old  friendship. 

“But  who  cares  about  that 
now?”,  he  asked. 

Today’s  Problems 

“Newspaper  publishing  is  not 
what  it  used  to  be.  Production 
costs  today  are  far  too  high. 
There’s  too  much  diversity  for 
the  advertising  dollar,  what 
with  radio  and  TV.” 

Mr.  Stern  turned  and  smiled 
warmly  at  Mrs.  Stern.  She  was 
Jill  (Juliet  E.)  Lit  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  when  they  were  married 
Nov.  22,  1908.  They  fell  in  love 
while  David  was  studying  law 
at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  student  was  all  for 
quitting  to  get  into  journalism. 
But  Miss  Lit  and  her  father 
persuaded  him  to  continue  his 


studies,  bec'ause  his  fathei’,  de¬ 
ceased,  had  been  so  anxious  to 
have  Dave  become  a  lawyer. 

“Then,  when  I  did  get  my  first 
paper,  Mrs.  Stem  became  im¬ 
mediately  a  hard-working  three- 
man  staff  for  me,”  Mr.  Stern 
recalled.  “She  served  on  the 
New  Brunswick  Times  as 
woman’s  page  editor,  society 
editor,  and  book  reviewer.  Right 
up  until  I  sold  out  my  proper¬ 
ties  in  1947,  Jill  continued  as 
book  editor.” 

Cub  Reporter 

The  story  of  how  he  became 
a  newspaper  publisher  in  the 
first  place  makes  a  fascinating 
tale.  Graduated  from  law  school, 
Dave,  encouraged  by  Jill,  went 
to  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  to  take  a  job  as  cub 
reporter.  He  worked  up  to  $40  ' 
a  week  as  a  reporter.  His  wife 
became  pregnant.  The  expectant 
father  reasoned  that  more  money 
could  be  made  on  the  business 
side  of  a  paper  than  in  news 
gathering.  He  took  a  cut  to  $10 
a  week,  plus  commissions,  to 
become  an  advertising  salesman. 
From  that  point  he  advanced 
by  1911  to  the  position  of  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  News.  Then,  after  a 
year,  he  left  the  News  to  sell 
advertising  for  the  Neiv  York 
Globe. 

In  those  days,  he  said,  agen¬ 
cies  bought  newspaper  space  in 
bulk  and  resold  it  to  clients  at 
a  profit.  Working  for  the  Globe, 
Mr.  Stern  became  closely 
acquainted  with  James 
O’Flaherty,  head  of  an  agency 
that  controlled  the  major  de¬ 
partment  store  accounte.  For 
some  reason,  Mr.  O’Flaherty  got 
angry  with  the  publisher  of  the 
New  Brunswick  Home  News. 
Mr.  Stern  dropped  into  the 
O’Flaherty  office  one  day  in 
1912  when  the  Irish  temper  hit 
a  hot  high  over  the  New  Bruns¬ 
wick  feud. 

“Why  don’t  you  buy  the  Home 
News’  opposition  in  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  the  Times?”,  suggested 
Mr.  O’Flaherty.  “You  can  get  it 
cheap.  I’ll  throw  New  York 
department  stoi-e  advertising 
your  way.” 

Mr.  Stern  decided  to  act. 
From  his  sister  he  borrowed 
$2500.  With  mortgages,  promis¬ 
sory  notes,  plenty  of  nerve  and 
borrowed  cash  he  bought  the 
skinny  Times.  Immediately  it 
1  became  fat  with  department 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  David  Stern 


store  copy  as  Mr.  O’Flaherty  took  out  a  checkbook  and  wrote 


made  good  on  his  promise.  out  a  check  in  the  amount  speci- 

How  $2300  Grew  i^ai-ned  that 

But  the  story’s  amazing  pay-  pharmaceutical  firm  had 


off  concerns  Mr.  Stern’s  sister 
and  the  $2500  she  loaned  him. 
The  sister,  now  dead,  never 
pressed  her  brother  for  repay- 


been  willing  to  pay  much  more 
than  he  had  asked.  J&J  kept  the 
paper  only  a  few  months.  Peace 
had  been  made  between 


ment.  The  money  remained  with  O’Flaherty  and  the  Home  News, 
the  Stem  newspaper  enterprises  which  eventually  bought  up  the 
right  up  to  the  final  liquidation  Times, 
in  1947.  W’hen  Dave  paid  his  .. 

•  i  J.1-  oornn  u  J  i  I OO  roollsll  tO  Olllt 

sister,  the  $2500  had  grown  to 

$450,000.  Mr.  Stern,  wdth  money  in  his 


$450,000.  Mr.  Stern,  wdth  money  in  his 

In  New  Brunswick,  Mr.  Stern,  pocket,  mov^  on  to  Springfield, 
a  Democrat,  became  embroiled  Ill.  There  he  bought  the  Spring- 
in  local  politics.  Backed  by  field  News  in  1914.  The  next 
manufacturei’S,  chiefly  Johnson  year  he  was  able  to  buy  out  the 
&  Johnson,  a  move  started  to  evening  competition,  giving  him 
give  the  town  a  commission  form  the  only  paper, 
of  government.  The  26-year-old  It  was  five  years  later,  when 
Stem,  who  now  favors  this  kind  he  sold  the  combined  Springfield 
of  municipal  rule,  saw  it  at  the  News-Record  that  Mr.  Stem, 
time  as  a  threat  to  Democratic  then  32,  already  had  piled  up 
political  opportunities.  The  enough  to  retire  comfortably. 
Times  fought  it  aggressively.  “I  w-as  too  foolish,”  he  said. 
At  the  referendum  in  1914  those  “I  just  had  to  get  back  into 
favoring  the  new  commission  newspapers.” 
setup  lost  by  143  votes.  The  Politics  brought  him  back 
next  day  the  treasurer  of  John-  almost  right  away.  From 
son  &  Johnson  came  calling  on  Springfield  the  young  ex-pub- 


the  young  publisher. 


lisher  Stern  returned  to  Phila- 


“How  much  do  you  want  for  delphia.  Across  the  river  in 
your  newspaper?”,  the  treasurer  Camden  the  Republicans  were 
asked.  in  power.  Mr.  Stern  decided  to 

move  in  and  give  newspaper 
.  oi  ror  .ale  support  to  the  Democrats.  In 

“It’s  not  for  sale,”  Mr.  Stem  1919,  he  bought  the  Camden 


countered.  Evening  Courier.  Swinging  the 

“What’s  it  worth?”,  pressed  southern  part  of  New  Jei^y 
tViP  trensiirpr  luto  the  Democratic  column,  Mr. 

.  „  Stem  also  worked  toward  gain- 

Mr.  Stem  named  a  price  five  ■  ^  newspaper  monopoly  in 

times  the  actual  worth.  He  Camden.  In  1926  he  bought  the 
wanted  to  hold  on  to  the 


property,  which  had  begun  to 
make  money. 


Morning  Post. 

Meanwhile,  Philadelphia  was 
strongly  Republican.  In  the 


“May  I  sit  at  your  desk?”,  hands  of  the  Wanamaker  Estate, 

asked  the  treasurer.  the  Record  was  going  down  hill. 

Mr.  Stem  got  up.  The  J&J  In  1928,  Mr.  Stem  bought  the 
executive  moved  around  to  the  Record  for  $1,750,000.  He 
publisher’s  chair,  sat  down,  worked  to  build  up  the  Demo- 
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cratic  Party  and  in  1935,  George 
Howard  Earle  was  elected  the 
first  Democratic  Governor  Penn¬ 
sylvania  had  had  in  44  years. 

How  He  Bought  N.Y.  Post 

In  New  York,  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  publisher  Cyrus  H.  K. 
Curtis  had  bought  the  Repub¬ 
lican  New  York  Post.  Mr.  Curtis 
died.  In  the  hands  of  the  Curtis- 
Martin  Newspapers,  the  Post  in 
1933  was  approaching  death. 
Ready  to  attend  the  expected 
wake  were  the  other  New  York 
publishers. 

“Here  is  a  story  about  how  I 
bought  the  Post  that  hasn’t  been 
told  before,”  Mr.  Stem  recalled. 
“The  Curtis-Martin  Newspapers 
had  agreed  to  suspend  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  then  losing 
$4,000  a  day  in  consideration  of 
$250,000  in  cash  raised  by  the 
competing  evening  newspaper 
publishers. 

“Opposing  this  arrangement 
was  Judge  Bok,  Mr.  Cui’tis’ 
grandson,  who  did  not  want  to 
see  one  of  the  country’s  oldest 
papers  die.  He  got  in  touch  with 
me.  The  notice  of  suspension 
had  been  prepared.  The  evening 
paper  publishers  were  actually 
in  a  lawyer’s  office  ready  to  turn 
over  the  $250,000,  while  I  was 
closing  a  deal  with  Martin.” 

Thus  the  paper  was  saved. 
Mr.  Stem  changed  the  Post 
back  from  tabloid  to  standard 
size,  ran  it  until  1939,  when 
Dorothy  Schiff,  present  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  acquii^  it. 
Mrs.  Schiff  resumed  the  tabloid 
format. 

In  1947  he  sold  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record  and  the  Camden 
papers. 

“My  primary  interest  has 
never  been  in  making  money,” 
Mr.  Stem  closed  the  interview. 
“I  enjoyed  the  power  of  the 
press  in  politics.  I  enjoyed  my 
years  as  a  newspaper  publisher. 
I  did  what  I  could,  never  as 
much  as  I  wished  was  possible, 
for  the  newspaper  profession 
and  the  men  and  women  in  it.” 
• 

Social  Register 
Listing  Stopped 

Winnipeg 
The  Tribune  published  the 
names  of  half  the  1,100  Mani¬ 
tobans  listed  in  the  Social  Regis¬ 
ter  of  Canada. 

The  next  day  the  Tribune  had 
a  blank  page  with  this  notice  in 
small  print  in  the  center:  “This 
space  reserved  for  second  half 
of  Manitoba’s  elite.” 

The  reason:  the  Social  Regis¬ 
ter  was  granted  a  temporary 
injunction  restraining  publica- 
hon  of  further  names  by  the 
Tribune.  The  Social  Register 
claimed  the  Tribune  infringed 
Its  copyright. 


Miller,  Sports  Writer, 
Keeps  Athletes  in  Trim 


By  Harold  Rosenthal 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  Sports  Staff 


Lou  Miller,  harness- racing 
writer  for  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun,  was  perched 
in  the  press-box  eyrie  at  Yonk¬ 
ers  Raceway  one  night  a  year 
ago  patiently  trying  to  dope  out 
the  fifth  race.  It  had  been  a 
string  of  winners  for  him  early 
in  the  evening.  Lou  was  seek¬ 
ing  to  prolong  it  when  his  medi¬ 
tations  were  broken  by  a  loud 
exclamation  from  a  colleague 
who  was  skimming  the  early 
editions  of  the  just-delivered 
next-morning’s  papers. 

“I  see  you  just  won  one  for 
the  Yankees,”  advised  Lou’s  co¬ 
worker.  “Says  so  here  right  in 
the  dressing  room  story  of  to¬ 
day’s  game.  Bob  Turley  says 
so.” 

Turley  Gives  Credit 

Turley  had  won  the  sixth 
game  of  the  ’57  World  Series 
for  the  Yankees  with  a  four- 
hitter  over  the  Braves.  In  the 
post-game  questioning  Turley 
had  singled  out  the  absent  Mil¬ 
ler  as  the  man  most  responsible. 
“I  wasn’t  much  of  a  pitcher  un¬ 
til  Miller  taught  me  how  to 
bi-eathe.” 

“You  mean  you  didn’t  know 
how  to  breathe  until  Miller 
showed  you  how?”  demanded 
an  interviewer  a  trifle  incredu¬ 
lously. 

“Not  how  to  breathe  right, 
no,”  returned  Turley.  “Here, 
like  this.”  And  he  took  a  deep, 
deep  breath,  exhaled  slowly. 
When  the  final  ounce  was  ex¬ 
pelled,  “That’s  how  I  did  it  to¬ 
day.  Me  and  Miller.” 

Lou  Miller  grins  a  trifle 
abashedly  whenever  Turley’s 
hundred  percent  credit  is 
brought  up.  “All  I  did  was  tell 
him  about  deep  breathing.  He 
did  the  pitching.” 

Bob  Turley,  the  Yankees* 
seventh-game  saver  in  the  ’58 
World  Series,  was  still  breath¬ 
ing  properly,  nice  and  deep,  and 
the  Braves  were  put  away  in 
a  nice,  deep  hole. 

Keeps  in  Condition 

Lou  Miller,  in  his  mid-40s 
and  a  member  of  the  World- 
Telly  sports  staff  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  practices  what  he 
preaches.  He’s  in  better  shape 
than  nine  of  every  10  athletes 
he  writes  about.  Flabby,  short- 
breathed  colleagues  kid  him 
when  his  travelling  gear  in¬ 


cludes  a  regulation  suitcase,  a 
typewriter  and  a  small  bag  con¬ 
taining  running  shoes  and  sweat 
suits.  These  same  colleagues 
are  happy  indeed,  however,  to 
have  Lou  grab  their  bag  along 
with  his  own  when  they  land  at 
some  redcap-deserted  station  or 
airport. 

“No  reason  to  let  yourself  get 
out  of  shape,”  advises  Lou,  “just 
because  your  high  school  or  col¬ 
lege  days  are  over.” 

The  World-Telly  put  Miller  on 
harness  racing  two  years  ago 
when  the  sport  boomed.  Re¬ 
cently  he  received  a  license  as 
a  trainer  and  driver. 

“Training  a  horse  is  no  prob¬ 
lem,”  observed  the  city-bred 
sports  scribe.  “You  train  him 
just  as  you  would  a  human.  And 
you  can  handle  some  horses  bet¬ 
ter  than  you  can  handle  men.” 

Pleading  innocence  of  all 
gimmickry,  Lou  Miller  has  come 
up  with  some  unusual  stories 
for  his  paper  as  a  result  of  his 
training  regimen.  He  was  sent 
to  the  Naval  Academy  to  do 
some  pre-Bowl  stories  on  the 
Navy  football  team  a  couple  of 
seasons  ago  and  wound  up  in  the 
line  for  the  scrubs,  scrimmag¬ 
ing  the  regulars. 

SchoollH»y  Athlete 

When  Wes  Santee  was  the 
mile  kingpin  of  the  U.  S.,  he 
lost  a  race  in  Washington  one 
night.  How  come  ? 

“It  was  Miller’s  fault,”  de¬ 
clared  Santee,  “He  ran  me  too 
hard  in  a  workout.” 

“Workouts”  have  been  part  of 
Lou  Miller’s  life  for  30  years. 
In  high  school  he  played  foot¬ 
ball  and  ran  on  the  track  team. 
“I’m  still  the  Bronx  county 
quarter-mile  champion,”  he  of¬ 
fered.  “I  won  it  in  1932  and  the 
meet  was  never  held  again  after 
that.” 

Wilh  Yankee* 

Miller  made  a  couple  of  trips 
with  the  Yankees  several  years 
ago,  fell  to  wondering  how  fast 
Mickey  Mantle  actually  was,  de¬ 
cided  to  clock  him  along  with 
the  other  speedboys  in  the  ma¬ 
jors.  The  results  were  astoimd- 
ing — and  newsworthy.  From  a 
bunt,  batting  lefthanded.  Mantle 
got  down  to  first  base  in  3.1 
seconds;  from  swingeing  for  a 
hit  Mantle  made  it  in  3.2. 

“Mantle  didn’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  conditioning,  and 


DEEP  BREATHING,  as  taught  by 
Lou  Miller  (right)  of  the  New 
York  WorU-Telegram  and  Sun, 
had  much  to  do  with  Bob  Turley's 
pitching  success. 


HARNESS  DRIVER  Lou  Miller, 
left,  at  Yonkers  Raceway  tells  a 
“pro"  like  Joe  O'Brien  a  few 
things  about  keeping  in  shape. 

still  doesn’t.  He  comes  off  the 
bench  cold,  and  tries  to  run  at 
full  speed.  No  wonder  he’s  al¬ 
ways  pulling  muscles.”  says  Lou. 

“I’m  firmly  convinced  that 
Mantle  could  have  been  the  fast¬ 
est  sprinter  in  the  world  had  he 
been  trained  properly.” 

When  Lou  lined  up  the 
Yankee  baggage  on  the  rail¬ 
road  platform  in  Kansas  City 
after  a  night  game  before  the 
team  departed,  then  proceeded 
to  hurdle  them  stripped  down  to 
his  shorts  (it  was  2  a.m.)  Mantle 
joined  in  the  general  laughter. 
It  could  be  that  it  was  one  of 
the  more  expensive  laughs  in 
baseball  history.  Mantle  in 
shape  could  possibly  go  five 
more  years  than  is  expected  of 
him  right  now,  and  five  years 
at  $60,000  or  better  per  an¬ 
num  .  .  . 


DSC  Plaque 

Hickory,  N.  C. 

A  “Distinguished  Service 
Citation”  in  the  form  of  a  cop¬ 
per  plaque  has  been  presented 
the  Daily  Record  by  the  Hickory 
Lodge  of  the  Loyal  Order  of 
Moose.  Publisher-Editor  L.  C. 
Gifford  received  it. 
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Competition 

Tj^  J  Long  Beach,  Calif.  Quebec  material  for  sale 

iLnaS  r  or  Long  Beach  Corning  In-  Basil  Dean  publisher  of  the  ^  ^  eon«>lid«tion  and  modernia. 

aependent  and  Evening  Press-  Calgary  Herald,  has  been  elected  tion  proRram  we  have  the  following 

published  a  voters  chairman  of  the  Canadian  Com-  newspaper  equipment  for  sale: 

J-Zdlly  Ruide  the  day  before  election,  mittee  of  the  International  Press  quantity  description  price 

^  The  guide  appeared  in  ballot  Institute.  He  succeeds  Stuart 

Belleville,  Ill.  form  and  followed  the  order  of  Keate,  publisher  of  the  Victoria 

Competition  between  the  Belle-  the  official  ballot.  It  was  printed  Times,  who  remains  a  director.  Rom  Cylinder,  Serial 

ville  Advocate  (12,533)  and  the  on  a  separate  green  sheet.  George  V.  Ferguson.  Mon-  >1.600.00 

Belleville  News-I democrat  (13,-  A  short  biography  of  each  treal  Star,  is  vicechairman  and  i— EtchinK  Machine  Chemco 

358),  both  evening  newspapers,  candidate,  his  philosophy  and  Wilfred  Eggleston,  dean  of  Et^eV  ^””220^^'volV°”*3 

ended  this  week.  Beginning  Mon-  position  on  issues,  were  followed  Journalism  at  Carleton  Univer-  Phase,’  60  Cycle,  AC— 

day  an  enlarged  News-Democrat  by  the  papers"  recommendations,  siiy,  is  secretary.  Good  Condition.  loco.oo 

carried  the  .\dvocate  masthead -  I  1 _ MoatAv  PnwHAi*  r*nhinpt. 

as  well. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Kern, 
publishers  of  the  News-Demo¬ 
crat,  and  Richard  P.  Kern,  its 
editor,  bought  the  remaining  122 
shares  of  stock  from  Cyril  A. 

Arnold,  president  of  the  Advo-  _  _ 

Adv“  S  yilNOWCEMEOTS  ANNOUNCEMENTS  i  'IrfSAKl 

stock  in  1948.  _ Newspaper  Brokers _  _ Publications  For  Sale _  Single  Phase.  60  Cycle, 

The  sale  included  all  out-  confidential  information  profitable  daily.  Chart  Area  9,  AC— Good  Condition.  ^ 

Daily  Newspaper  Properties  >250,000  price  class.  Terms.  Only 

Standing  stock,  the  name  of  the  u  Glover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif,  qualified  buyers.  Box  4609,  Editor  &  ■>!;n_Vnnt«  Mndpm  Monotvne 

Advocate,  circulation  lists,  real  SALES-PURCHASES  handled  with  dis-  Publisher. _ _  ■  display  mats  all  i>oint 

estate  and  all  eouipment.  cretion.  Write  Publishers  Service,  P.O.  2  TEXAS  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEK-  sizes  and  faces.  Good 

Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  LIES,  Both  unopposed,  one  at  >35.000,  Condition.  (aS'lO.W 

elr.  Ainold  said  a  consollda-  the  dial  agency  >-®,000,  state  cash  available, 

tion  was  inevitable,  due  to  “Am-rica’s  No.  l  Newspaper  Broker"  Bailey-Krehbiel,  Box  396,  Salina,  Ks.  65,000#— Type  Metal  (Imperial). 

mounting  costs  of  production  Business  Opportunities  IT'anfed  ®  ' 


Marked  Ballot 
Ill  Voter’s  Guide 


Basil  Dean  Heads 
Canadian  IPI  Group 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPUES 
Newspaper  Equipment 
MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


Belleville,  Ill. 


siiy,  IS  secretary. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS  I 

Newspaper  Brokers 


Publications  For  Sale 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 


1 — Proof  Press-Vandercook 
No.  325AH.  Conwosi^ 
Room  Cylinder,  Serial 
No.  7460.  >1.600.M 

1 — EtchinK  Machine  Chemco 
Model  500,  Conventional 
Etcher,  220  Volt.  3 
Phase,  60  Cycle,  AC — 
Good  Condition.  $500.M 

1 — Master  Powder  Cabinet, 
front  op  e  n  i  n  K  35*^' 
wide,  complete  with  fan, 
etc. ;  220  volts,  single 

tthase,  60  cycle,  AC- 
Good  Condition.  340.(0 

1 —  Remelt  pot,  Kemp  3  ton. 

gas.  2  element,  good  con¬ 
dition.  32  30.01 

2 —  Band  Saws,  H.  B.  Rouse 
&  Co.,  Serial  No.  .>31 
with  motor,  220  Volts, 
Single  Phase.  60  Cycle, 

AC — Good  Condition. 

@  3150.0( 


?'ORMATION  PROFITABLE  DAILY,  (^lart  Area  9,  gjU 

Properties  >250,000  price  class.  Terms.  Only 

Ventura,  Calif,  qualifi^  buyers.  Box  4609,  Editor  &  250— FonU,  Modern  Monotype 

indled  with  dis-  Publisher. _ _  display  mats  all  i>oint 

•s  Service,  P.O.  2  TEXAS  COUNTY  SEAT  WEEK-  sizes  and  faces.  Good 

M.  C.  LIES,  Both  unopposed,  one  at  >35.000,  Condition.  («  320.00 

lENCY  >20,000,  state  cash  available, 

snaner  Broker”  Bailey-Krehbiel.  Box  396,  Salina,  Ks.  65,000# — Type  Metal  (Imperial). 


mounting  costs  of  production  Business  Opportunities  W  anted 

and  nood  nf  ovnonditiii-os  fnr  "OT  the  down  payment  that  - ■— 

ana  neea  OI  expenaiiuies  lor  bt^s  the  newspaper— it’s  the  person-  I’M  LOOKING  FOR  (1)  a  weekly  pub- 

improvement  of  the  plant  to  ality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This  Usher  who  wishes  semi-retirement  and 

meet  the  demands  for  service.  ‘“„7„'’y  Si^'hJd'worr!"*  .'”lnd‘°would  give 

Burke,  Kuipers  &  Mahoney  lew  feighner  agency  opUon  to  buy;  (2)  or  a  man  who 

represent  the  combined  six-day  Mich,  wishes  to  retire  and  would  sell  out- 

paper,  claiming  26,000  circula¬ 
tion. 


the  hard  work  .  .  .  and  would  give 
option  to  buy;  (2)  or  a  man  who 
wishes  to  retire  and  would  sell  out- 


WE  HANDLE  only  proven  properties  at  small  down  payment  if  he 

in  flourishing  mid^west.  Herman  Koch,  could  get  the  man  he  want^:  (3)  or 
2923  Virginia  St.,  Sioux  City.  Iowa.  “l^p  references.  Box  4632, 

WES’TERN  NEWSPAPERS  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Joseph  A.  Snyder,  12163  W.  Wash-  vrwt-DADrD  crDvrinrc 

inKton  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66,  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Syndicates-Features 

OUR  SERVICES  continue  after  every  ' 

sale.  Each  client  can  expect  our  in*  EXCLUSIVE  TV  column  from  heart 


.1-1  m  S'  1  ■  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  66,  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES  i 

Bidders  Make  Smdicates-Features  S'uo.New 

OUR  SERVICES  continue  after  every  ' 

T-^  -•  Ea^ch  client  can  expect  our  in-  EXCLUSIVE  TV  column  from  heart 

EiXeCUllVe  atllllS  ter^t  wore,  during  and  after  he  buys  of  industry  Reade.-ship  proven  in  All  equipment  F.O.B.  I 

a  California  or  Arizona  newspaper  more  than  100  pai>er8.  Weekly,  just  ptiot  onH  T,Mlcr»r.<stjir 
Daniel  H  Riddpr  nublighpr  f'"""’  "»•  GABBERT  &  HANCOCK.  >1.50.  Universal  Syndicate.  6274  Sun-  ciar, 

uaniei  tl.  maaer,  puDllsner  Arlington  Ave.,  Riverside.  Calif,  set  Blvd.,  Hollywood,  California.  Virginia. 

of  the  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pis-  sales,  APPRAISAUS.  Management  - p~  Fneineer. -  I - 

patch  and  Pioneer  Press,  has  Consultants.  Newspaper  Service  Co.,  ..  ■■  *  I  drjriprti^ine 


10,000#— Stereo  Metal  (Imperial). 

@16e  |)er  lb. 

1 — Newspaper  Bundle  Push¬ 
er,  Curtis  Development 
Mfg.  Co.,  type  B,  Serial 
No.  1261-,!  complete,  220 
volts.  3  phase.  60  cycle 
AC.  31,000.00 

1 — Newsprint  Clamp  for 

Clark  Industrial  Truck. 
2.000#  capacity.  30‘’-42’’ 
diameter  rolls.  Serial  No. 
34AT120,  New  Condition. 

3I.OOO.O« 


All  equipment  F.O.B.  The  Virginiin* 
Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  Norfolk  1. 


Press  Engineers 


been  appointed  co-publisher  of  G^rSa.  Bldg.,  Atlanta, 

the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press  ^#THE  "Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard- 
Telegram  and  Independent.  The  Rountr<^  &  Co.  625 


present  publisher  in  Long  Beach 
is  his  brother,  Herman  H.  Kid¬ 
der,  who  is  also  president  of  I  newspaper  valuations  i 
Kidder  Publications.  Inc.  |  r45  vaiuaHo^rre;.  I 

Bernard  H.  Kidder  Jr.,  pub-  ■  Dailies  from  coast  to  coast, 
lisher  of  the  Duduth  (Minn.)  r^rrehen^veTe^irT^^ride. 
Herald  and  NewS-TribunCf  has  Many  have  been  made  by  mail. 

^en  appointed  publisher  of  the  (A.^s.  van  bentouysen^  ^ 

St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  - -  ■  — : - = — - 

Press.  He  will  remain  as  pub-  _ Publications  For  Sale 

lisher  of  the  Duluth  newsnaners.  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  —  circulation 


>01  Ga.  Savings  Bank  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Newspaper  Press  Installations 

•porgia. _  MOVING— REPAIRING-TRUCKING  i 

A#THB  "Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard-  I  Expert  Service— World  Wide  | 

■tick.  Stypes,  Rountree  &  Co.,  625  SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC.  , 
Market  St..  San  Francisco  5.  Cal.  55-59  Frankfort  Street 

- - - —I  ...  .1  I  New  York  38.  N.  Y. 

Newspaper  Appraisers  '  _ BArclay  7-9775 _ 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS  |  UPECO,  INC. 

Tax  and  all  other  purposes.  Move— Erect— Anywhere  ...  I 

Over  14.‘>  valuations  to  date.  1 

Dailies  from  coast  to  (oast.  j  Specializing  in  Newspaper  Presses. 

Experienced  court  witness.  Duplex  and  Goss  Flatbeds  i 

Comprehensive  reports  made.  Rotaries — Tubulars  i 

Many  have  been  made  by  mail.  |  Cylinders. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUYSEN  Lyndhurst.  N.  J.  Phone  GEneva  8-3744 

446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  |  20  minutaa  from  Nvw  York  City 

- Publications  For  Sale  M.\r.HINERY  and  .SUPPLIES 

SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  —  circulation  - - 

2,000-4-  unlimited  poaMbiliUes  and  _ Composing  Boom _ 

growth.  Box  4505,  Editor  &  Publisher.  MAGAZINES 

RARE  OPPORTUNITY :  Publishing  WIDE,  72-channel  suiuble  for  Model 
business  in  large  sea  board  city;  owns  S3-3S-86; 

five  controlled  circulation  weeklies  ALSO*  22-drawer  type  cases.  \ 

with  combined  circulation  of  54,000;  Mac  Typography  Service*  27  Beaver  ' 

prints  4  others  on  contract:  grosses  st.,  Albany.  New  York. 


St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  - -  ■  — : - - — ^ :  i  — 

Press.  He  will  remain  as  pub-  _ Publications  For  Sale  !VI.\r.HI>ERY  and  .SUPPLIES 

lisher  of  the  Duluth  newspaper.  Composing  Room 

Bernard,  47,  and  Daniel,  36,  growth.  Box  4505,  Editor  &  Publisher.  K4  AyiKipc 

both  graduate.s  of  Princeton  opportunity:  Publishing  wide.  72-channei  .uiubTe  for  Model 

University,  are  the  sons  of  B.  H.  business  m  large  sea  board  city;  owns  83.36.86- 

Kidder  Sr.,  president  of  North-  *'(5.  also  22.dpawer  type  cases 

*  With  combined  circulation  of  54,000,  Mac  Typography  Service*  27  Beaver 

west  Publications,  Inc.  prints  4  others  on  contract:  grosses  st.,  Albany.  New  York. 

0  over  $300,000  yearly ;  good  net ;  good  MONOTYPE  M  iroo<i  oiv. 

organization  ;  equipment  excellent;  ^  j  **®*^^  *5* 

Pension  Fund  Gains  S-jf  r‘e'rns^o^“s^Lg•  S  "7 

SAN  Francisco  ^^uZrto^J^’^tSrms" on 

The  $300,000  guild  pension  and  Lynch,  brokers,  Newfield,  N.  Y.  i^.^where  7s'  crat^ 

fund  operating  here  is  in-  if  you  have  been  considering  the  pur-  ment  with  motor  and  rontrols.  Will 
CreasinCT  at  the  rate  of  $29  000  c^iaae  of  a  western  weekly  or  daily  Model  6  Imotype,  renal  60,000  i^. 
creasing  at  tne  rate  oi  4>a»,ouo  anywhere  in  the  United  States  aee  iia  ^a*'  Homer.  Herald,  Sanford, 

monthly,  Sam  Eubanks,  SFONG  We  offer  an7,ut^n^ng  lUt  of  N,  C.  spring  4-8641. _ 

executive  director  said.  Contri-  pnnfitable  properties  in  every  price  and  THE  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
•  , .  ,  a  li.  a  gross  class.  roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 

buttons  from  each  of  the  four  jack  L.  SIDLL  &  associates  ’Turtles- >84.50  to  $97.50,  fob  Elkln. 
San  Francisco  dailies  are  at  the  ^  b.  Sales 

—.A  £  •c  u  6381  Hollywood  Blvd.  Company,  113  West  Market  Street, 

r3>t6  OI  ?0  per  member.  Hollywood  28,  California  E^kin,  North  Carolina. 


MONOTYPE*  serial  M  11953*  good  op¬ 
erating  condition :  through  12  point. 
Used  daily  till  Oct.  10  when  new 
machine  installed.  Oversize  electric  pot. 


Advertising  Rates 

CLASSIFIED 

Line  Rotes  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Insertion 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payable  «itt 
order)  4  times  @  50c  per  line  EAM 
insertion:  3  times  R  55c:  2  9 
1  ®  65c.  Add  20c  for  Boz  Senke. 
JOB  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
of  printed  employment  application  for* 
by  sending  self-addressed  Sc  staapid 
envelope  to  E&P  Classihed  Dept. 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  @  95c  per  line  EACH  insert!^; 
3  times  ®  $1.00;  2  times  @  $!»• 
1  9  $1.10.  3  line  minimum.  Add  20c 
for  Box  Service. 

*1.00  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 
DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  A^ 
VERTISING,  Wodnosdoy,  4  p.m. 

Count  30  units  per  line,  no  abbreviatM 
(add  1  line  for  box  information.)  B*x 
holders'  identities  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence.  Replies  mailed  daily.  Editor  ■ 
Publisher  reserves  the  right  to  edit  all 
copy. 

DISPLAY  RATES 


Agate 

1 

6 

13 

26 

52 

Lines 

Time 

Times 

Times 

Times 

Tiaci 

564 

$510 

$430 

$405 

$370 

$330 

282 

290 

240 

228 

210 

190 

141 

165 

140 

128 

123 

110 

70 

105 

95 

84 

72 

66 

35 

62 

54 

48 

45 

40 

butions  from  each  of  the  four 
San  Francisco  dailies  are  at  the 
rate  of  $5  per  member. 

72 


’Turtles- >84.50  to  >97.50,  fob  Elkin. 
Write  for  literature.  L.  &  B.  Sales 
Company,  113  West  Market  Street, 
EJkin,  North  Carolina. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

1700  Timas  Tewar  N.  Y.  34,  N.  V. 
Phona  BRyoat  9-30S2 


EDITOR  ac  PUBLISHER  for  November  8,  195« 


machinery  and  SUPPLIES 


Complete  Plants 


SEVERAL  COMPLETE  Newspaper 
Plants,  suitable  for  weeklies  or  small 
dailies.  Also  individual  pieces.  Write 
us  about  your  requirements.  Financing 
available.  MIDWEST  MATRIX  & 
machinery  mart.  Inc.,  633  Ply¬ 
mouth  Ct.,  Chicago  S,  Illinois. 


Newsprint 


NEWSPRINT 

BUYING  —  SELLING 

BUNCE  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

«  W.  45  St..  N.Y.  36.  JU  2-4830  ;  2-5178 


NEWSPRINT  —  All  Sizes 
BEHRENS  PULP  &  PAPER  CO. 

70  E.  45  St..  N.  Y..  N.  Y.  -  MU  6-5675 


Press  Room 


16  PAGE 

DUPLEX  STANDARD  TUBULAR 
2  to  1  Model  Press 

Press  Ser.  No.  104.  Presently  located 
Journal-Standard.  Freeport,  Illinois. 
Available  approximately  Jan.  15,  1959. 
Can  be  inspected  in  operation  by  pre¬ 
arranged  appointment.  A-1  operating 
and  mechanical  condition. 

Offered  complete  with  modern  30  HP 
2  motor  drive  with  push  button  sta¬ 
tions,  16  steel  chases,  all  stereo  equip¬ 
ment  including  electric  metal  pump, 
curved  router  and  Goss  45-C  Heavy 
Duty  Mat  Roller.  Complete  package. 

Qualified  erectors  available  to  install 
at  moderate  cost.  Trade-ins  accepted. 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  CO. 

422  West  Sth  St.  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

AVAILABLE  NOW 


MArHINF.RY  and  SUPPUES  MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Press  Room 


Stereotype 


BOSTON  GLOBE 
HOE  PRESSES 


2— OCTUPLE  Pre«es  (1937-1932) 

2 — DOUBLE  Sextuple  Presses 
ALL  Steel  Cylinder,  Roller  Bearing 
Units  with  Hoe  Patent  Ink  Pumps. 
Double  Folders  with  C-H  Conveyors. 
3  Arm  Reels  with  Automatic  Tensions. 
Portable  Color  Fountains. 

PRICED  FOR  QUICK  SALE 
IMMEDIATELY  AVAILABLE 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-459C 


HOE  32  page  newspaper  &  magazine 
Ktraightline  unit — product  11  x  1.5% — 
2  color  one  side,  one  color  reverse — 
additional  fold  added  for  digest  size 
books. 

158  FOOT  Jeffrey  paper  roll  con¬ 
veyor — 2  15  HP  motOiS 

HOE  double  plate  tail  cutter  21 'Xi” 
HOE  Full  Page  Mat  Shaver 
HOE  Stereotype  Saw 
HAMMOND  full  page  saw  trimmer 
with  router  and  jigsaw 

H.AMILTON  steel  ad  man  cabinet 
HAMILTON  steel  newspaper  single 
tier  cabinet 

MORRISON  slug  stripper 
MORRISON  power  router 
51x75  &  39x65  Hamilton  steel  stones 
with  8%  X  13  galleys  and  steel  matter 
boards. 

APEX  PRINTING  MACHINERY 
CO.,  INC. 

210  Elizabeth  St..  New  York  12 
W’Orth  6-0070 


GOSS  6-UNITS 


KEMP  8  TON 

ELECTRIC  STEREOTYPE  ITJRNACE 

Immersian  Heaters,  Complete  Control 
Panels,  Hood,  Automatic  Loader, 
Trucks,  Less  than  one  year  old,  any 
reasonable  offer  considered,  selling  com¬ 
plete  or  in  parts. 

UNITED  AMERICAN  METALS 
2246  W.  Hubbard  St.  (Chicago  12,  III. 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  MACHINE 
23-9/16"  cutoff :  Hoe  Monorail  Saw 
Trimmer:  Goss  stereotyi>e  machinery 
22% "  cutoff:  Nolan  radial  arm  router. 
John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  415  Lexington 
Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
.STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42  St.  N.Y.  17— OX  7-4590 


GOSS  or  DUPLEX  flatbed.  Ludlows. 
Linos,  Plants.  Tompkins  Equipment 
Co..  712  S.  (Hark,  Chicago  5.  Ill. 


HELP  WANTED 


Artists  •  Cartoonists 


ARTIST — With  knowledge  of  handling 
color  comics.  Eastern  paper.  Box  4628, 
Editor  h  Publisher. 


Classified  Advertising 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Evening  newspaper  in  city  of  50,000 
popuiation.  Chart  Area  2,  has  opening 
for  man  or  woman  experienced  in  all 
phases  of  Classified  Advertising.  Give 
full  particulars.  Box  4639,  Editor  St 
Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER  for  progres¬ 
sive  12,500  'p.m.  daily,  who  can  sell 
as  well  as  manage  department,  and 
build  up  from  present  12  column  daily 
minimum.  Will  pay  salary  commensur¬ 
ate  with  background  and  ability.  Write 
experience,  etc.  in  detail  to  Times 
Journal,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


Display  Adtfertisinf 


WILL  Buy  fo.*  Cash.  Complete  Plant 
also  Individual  Machine  and  Equip¬ 
ment — anywhere  in  U.S.A. 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
277  Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISING  SALES  —  Lancaster 
(Pennsylvania)  Newspapers,  A.M., 
P.M.,  and  Sunday,  have  desirable  open¬ 
ing  for  capable  man  with  newspaper 
advertising  copywriting  and  sales  ex¬ 
perience.  Good  salary,  incentive  plan, 
top  employees'  benefits.  Allowance  for 
moving  expenses.  Write  Mr.  Wenrich, 
8  W.  King  St.,  Lancaster.  All  replica 
confidential. 


21%* 


FOLDER  FOR 
CUTOFF  ROTARY  PRESS 


I  Need  standard  half-page  folder  off 


GIRL  FRIDAY  for  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  New  York  city  busi¬ 
ness  publication.  Help  with  copy,  lay¬ 
out  and  art,  plus  clerical  and  research. 
Interesting  variety  of  assignments  for 
versatile  gal  with  enthusiasm  and 
imagination.  Send  resume  including 
salary  requirements.  Box  4525,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


junked  Goss,  Hoe.  or  Scott  Semi-Cy-  SPACE  SALESMAN  who  has  ability 
lindrical  press  with  above  cutoff.  Con-  to  sell  and  weld  businessmen  to  the 


PONY  AUTOPLATE  with  pump— 

21%*  cut-off.  5-ton,  Kemp  Obround 
Stereotype  Pot.  30  H.P.  AC.  GE  Drive.  ! 
control  panel,  grids.  125  H.P.  AC.  C-W  : 

Drive,  control  board,  grids.  2000  Gal.  ,  Rnr  903 
Ink  Tank  with  3  H.P.  Blackmer  pump,  i 

C^ler-Hammer  ltd.  duty  conveyors.  6-  '  _ 

wire.  Babcock  Optimus  flat  bed  press 
with  feeder  and  folder.  Prints  4  up, 
eieellent  condition. 


Built  1932.  Used  100  times.  22*4"  cut¬ 
off.  Now  .Available,  Like  New.  Hurry. 


GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 


Boise.  Idaho 


loyal  S.  DIXON  CO.  NEWSPAPER 
ni44  Saticoy  St.  PRESS 

Sun  Valley.  Calif.  BRECTTORS 

POplar  5-0610 


8  PAGE  FLATBED  PRESSES 


S  DUPLEX.  Model  AB 
Located:  NEW  YORK  CITY 
SANFORD.  N.  C. 
WOODLAND,  CALIF. 

BEN  SHULKMN”aSSOCIATES 

M  E.  42  St.  N.  Y.  17— OX  7-459f 


FOR  SALE 

38"  OSWEGO  PAPER  CUTTER 
Semi-automatic  with  2  H.P.,  A.  C., 
M  cycle.  3  phase  motor.  Extra  knife. 
Exceptional  buy. 

mirror  printing  CrOMPANY 
J-  E.  Holtzinger,  Gen.  Mgr. 

1000  Green  Avenue,  Altoona,  Pa. 
Phone  Windsor  4-7171 


,  HOE— 6-UNITS 

— °ne  single  folder 
cut-off.  In  use  every  day 
til  April  ist.  Also  stereotyping 
«9uipinent  including  8-column  cha.ses. 
Trenton  Times  Newspapers 
John  E.  Kerney 
Trenton.  New  Jersey 


Available  Immediately 

4  or  5  UNITS  HOE— 23  9/16"  cutoff. 

FOUR  UNITS  "Ckindensed  Pattern” 
arch  type,  roller  bearings  on  cylinders, 
Hoe  spray  fountains,  double  folders 
shaft  driven,  subway  delivery  from  off 
side  to  single  (%H  conveyor,  substruc¬ 
ture  two-roll  positions  for  36  inch  di¬ 
ameter  rolls.  Hoe  automatic  tensions, 
two  (Sitler-Hammer  75-5  HP  two  mo¬ 
tor  drives  ball  bearing  220  v  3  ph  60 
cycles  AC.  presently  geared  32,800. 
Makes  good  61-32  page  press. 

SOLD  with  or  without  Hoe  Z  pattern 
unit  on  similar  substructure,  giving 
80-40  pages. 

NOW  IN  operation.  Must  be  sold  and 
moved  immediately.  Unit  transpor¬ 
tation  bases  available.  Press-room  has 
crane  rail  for  easy  handling.  Price 
most  moderate. 

W.  B.  Pape  —  Waterbury  Republican 
and  American  —  Waterbury  20,  Conn. 
PL  4-0141 


dition  not  important.  Write 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY  CO. 
422  West  8th  Kansas  City  5,  Mo. 

WANTED :  8-page  Du|)lex  or  Goss 
flat-bed.  Advise  serial  no.  and  when 
available.  Northern  Machine  Works, 
.323  N.  4th  St..  Phila.  6.  Pa. _ 

NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
TELETYPESEITER  EQUIPMENT 
Ludlows— ElrocIs-'Mat  Roll^^rs 

COMPLETE  PLANTS 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 

422  West  8th  Kansas  City  5.  Mo. 


$15,000  BUYS 
-  48  Pg.  Hoe  Press 

*~yE  and  starting  motors,  control 
"•*>*1.  pair  of  folders,  conveyor  Avail- 
''"™.«li*tely.  Otntact  Philip  H. 
Uispatch,  Yort  Pa 


32  PAGE 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  PRESS 


TOP  PRICES  for  Plants  Anywhere 
GENERAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
5708  N.  W.  2nd  Ave.,  Miami  37,  Fla. 


TELETYPSETTER  UNITS 

Box  4511,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  W.4NTED 


Administrative 


CX>ST  CXINSCIOUS,  production-wise, 
promotion-minded  general  manager 
wanted  for  Chart  Area  6  daily.  Must 
be  stable,  aggr.-ssive  and  a  “sticker”. 
A  rare  opportunity  for  the  right  man. 
Salary  open.  Box  4624,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


paper.  About  three  or  four  years  ex¬ 
perience  desired.  Good  salesmanship  is 
vital  consideration.  Good  opportunity 
for  growth.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  4533, 
tklitor  &  Publisher. _ 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


FAST  GROWING  (Thart  Area  6  daily 
plans  to  expand  retail  staff  with  ca¬ 
pable,  aggressive  salesmen  competent 
in  copy  writing  and  layout.  Permanent 
jobs  with  bright  future  for  right  men. 
Salary  $100  weekly  or  better  to  start, 
depending  on  experience.  Outstanding 
benefits.  Paper  alone  in  field.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  4528,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

AN  EXCELLENT,  once  in  a  life  time 
chance  to  join  the  Westward  move¬ 
ment.  Small  growing  daily  in  South¬ 
ern  (Jhart  Area  10  needs  working  ad 
ma  I  who  could  possibly  take  over  for 
ad  manager  who  is  due  for  retirement, 
after  long  service.  Give  complete  in¬ 
formation  in  first  letter.  Box  4618,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  14.000 
ABC  daily.  Ample  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Insurance  program,  excel¬ 
lent  working  conditions.  Write  or  call 
D.  J.  Clifford,  The  Star,  Oneonta, 
New  York. 


Artists  •  Cartoonists 


WANTED— artist,  layout,  idea  man, 

I  to  take  over  and  direct  art  department. 

set  up  art  and  copy  service,  develop 
I  advertising  campaigns  for  retail  staff. 

‘  Also  editorial  art.  some  editorial  car- 
'  toons.  Excellent  opportunity  for  man 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  "I**  creative  initiative  who  can  give 

'  advertisinsr  ajrency  type  service  to  local 


2  to  1  Model  4  Plate  Wide 
Double  Folder  for  Double  Delivery 
or  2  Section  Pap^T  AC  Drive 


60  Ea.«t  42nd  Street  New  York  17 
Oxford  7-4590 


FOR  SALE — Drive  and  motors — 30-3 
HP  Cline-West.  20.000  and  25.000 
Sprockets.  Approximately  103  In..  3 
In.  link  belt  chain.  Write  Box  460v* 
for  details. 


accounts.  Send  complete  information 
and  photostats  of  samples  to  Retail 
Advert isinflT  Manager.  Ledtrer-Enquirer, 
Newspapers,  Columbus.  Geor^ria. 


Circulation 


Stereotype 


DRIVES  of  25,  40, 
r  ■  1®®  H.P.  AC.  George 

Oxford,  Box  90S.  Boise.  Idaho. 

editor  ac  PUBLISHER  for  November  8,  1958 


DUE  TO  REORGANIZATION  and  ex¬ 
pansion,  a  west  coast  newspaper  in  the 
50,000  to  100.000  class  has  openings 
for  district  manager,  zone  supervisor, 
FOR  SALE  —  Hoe  Flat  Shaver  3hp  and  promotion  manager.  Positions  are 
motor  belt  dr.  extra  blade  and  Weeel  permanent,  offering  good  starting  sal- 
Flat  Router  1750  rpm  AC  motor-Page  aries.  employee  benefiu,  unusually  good 
Flat  Casting  Box-Newspai>er  Publishers  future  openings.  Reply  in  confidence. 
Supply  Co  1839  N.  Lorel  Ave-Oileago.  Box  4518,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LAYOUT-ARTIST  AND 
COPYWRITER 

We  are  opening  a  service  department 
for  local  advertisers  and  need  man 
or  woman  experienced  in  turning  out 
layouts  rapidly.  Person  who  can  do 
finished  newspaper  art  preferred.  Also 
newspaper  ad  copywriter,  one  capable 
of  making  rough  layouts  preferred. 
Only  experience  people  considered. 
Pie  isant  working  conditions  on  one 
of  South’s  top  morning-evening  and 
Sunday  newspapers.  Write  full  details 
to  Box  4617.  E<litor  and  Publisher. 


WANTED: 

COPY  AND  LAYOUT  TALENT 


Kankakee,  Illinois  Daily  Journal, 
first  prize  winner  in  typography,  use 
of  illustration  and  general  excellence, 
needs  a  young  man  or  woman  trained 
or  experienced  in  layout  and  copy 
writing.  Job  with  a  fine  future,  re¬ 
quiring  shirt-sleeve  work  along  with 
imagination  and  versatility.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence;  outstanding  fringe  benefits.  Write 
experience,  education,  background.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential. 
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HELP  WANTED _ 

Display  AdvertUin^ _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  with  per¬ 
sonality  and  experience  in  executive 
sellinK  plus  enthusiastic  direction  of 
staff.  Ideal  ccxnmunity  in  Southern 
California.  Daily  and  shoppers  of  es¬ 
tablished  reputation  and  leadership. 
High  caliber  family  man  looking  for 
permanent  position  with  challenge. 
Write  giving  references,  experience 
and  salary  range.  Box  4619,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
for  3500  ABC  weekly  in  Hammonton, 
New  Jersey  mid-way  between  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Atlantic  City,  recently 
purchased  by  progressive  daily  man¬ 
agement.  Mu.it  be  good  salesman,  copy 
writer,  not  afraid  of  hard  work.  Will 
pay  salary  commensurate  with  back¬ 
ground  and  ability.  Write  experience, 
etc.  in  detail  to  A.  M.  Bass,  Publisher, 
Times  Journal,  Vineland,  New  Jer.sey. 
DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN.  Experienced  with  Know-how  in 
selling  and  servicing  retail  accounts. 
Excellent  opportunity  for  reliable  man 
under  40  on  fast-growing  daily.  Good 
salary,  paid  vacation,  insurance,  credit 
union.  Give  full  details,  references  first 
letter.  C.  P.  Drury,  Daily  News,  Gar¬ 
den  Grove,  California. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  MAN  to  manage 
all  advertising  on  morning  daily  In 
University  community.  Opportunity 
for  some  class  work  toward  degrees. 
Begin  work  June  1,  1959.  Write  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Daily  Iowan,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 
LARGE  METROPOLITAN  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  is  seeking  to  strengthen  its  retail 
staff.  Two  men  needed,  no  less  than 
5  years*  experience  handling  all  types 
of  retail  accounts,  including  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  Good  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Vacancies  now  available 
for  college  trained  men  not  over  35. 
Personal  interview  and  thorough  check 
of  background.  If  you  qualify  we  wel¬ 
come  your  application.  Box  4727,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SALESMAN  and  MANAGERS  by 
Chart  Areas  6.  7.  8  and  11  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Write  fully.  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association,  7  South  Dearborn.  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois. 


Editorial 


CAPABLE  DESKMAN  to  be  No.  2 
man  20.000  daily  Chart  Area  11.  Hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing  excellent  and  ycar-around 
climate  is  mild.  Write  Box  4537,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

GENERAL  REPORTER-PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER  for  20,000  daily  in  Chart  Area 
11.  Mild  climate,  excellent  hunting  and 
fishing.  Write  Box  4538,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKS 

LOOKING  for  a  young  aggressive.  live- 
wire  news  editor  for  one  of  'Texas’ 
lading  weekly  publications.  Air-condi¬ 
tioned  building,  congenial  personnel 
and  sound  financial  backing  makes  this 
an  opportunity  that  comes  but  once  in 
a  lifetime.  If  interested  write  Box  4500, 
Mitor  &  Publisher,  giving  full  par¬ 
ticulars  regarding  your  age,  education, 
experience  and  references. _ 

REPORTS  WANTED  for  opening  as 
beginning  reporter  on  morning  Hetit)- 
Iiolitan  newspaper.  Chart  Area  10. 
Give  full  details  of  both  educational 
and  working  background  in  first  letter 
to  Box  4536.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

DESKMAN.  Beginner  with  abiiity. 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  4531,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


STAFF  WRITER  to  become  a  good 
newspaperman.  Journalism  major  or 
two  years  experience  is  sufficient  to 
start.  Must  be  interested  in  newspaper 
work.  Chart  Area  2.  Box  4534,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

WANTED  —  young  reporter-editor  ca¬ 
pable  of  learning  to  manage  large 
semi-weekly  in  Chart  Area  2,  in  edu¬ 
cational,  shopping  and  medical  center 
that  is  growing.  Starting  salary  mod¬ 
est,  but  publisher  wants  to  take  it 
e^ier,  and  will  make  future  rosy  for 
right  man.  Tell  plenty  about  yourself 
in  confidence,  address^  to  Box  4517, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  MAN,  preferably  journalism 
graduate  with  experience  on  weekly  or 
small  daily,  for  all-around  reporting 
with  opportunity  to  work  into  editor’s 
job  on  top  Florida  weekly  newspaper. 
Box  4551,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

74 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 

EDITOR  for  good  small  5  P.M.  daily, 
vximplete  charge  news.  Handle  AP 
wire,  copy  of  society  girl  and  I  re¬ 
porter.  Make  up  paper.  Must  be  tops 
local  news,  pictures,  fit  into  com¬ 
munity.  Desire  family  man,  refer¬ 
ences.  Contact  Franklin  Yates,  Times- 
Gazette,  Shelbyville,  Tennessee. 

REPORTER  who  can  and  will  work 
for  reputable  8,000  midwest  morning 
daily.  References  must  check  out.  Per¬ 
manent  position  for  qualifier.  Write 
complete  details,  personal  and  profes¬ 
sional,  salary  asked  in  first  letter. 
Box  4606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  AND  GENERAL  reporter 
want^:  Must  have  some  experience: 
car;  send  samples;  $60  weekly,  plus 
benefits,  vacation.  Friendly  town, 
chance  to  learn  all  jobs  on  small  pa¬ 
per. 

vVrite;  Paul  Rixon,  Editor:  Daily 
Messenger:  St.  Albans,  Vermont. 

TOP  DAILY  in  49th  state  needs  expe¬ 
rienced  reporter  for  sports,  general 
assigmment.  Write  Cliff  Cernick,  Edi¬ 
tor,  News-Miner,  Fairbanks.  Alaska. 

WANTED,  at  once,  combination  wire 
editor  and  general  assignment  man 
lor  afternoon  daily  in  progressive 
Michigan  community.  Good  working 
conditions.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience  and  ability.  Phone  or  wire 
Herald-Press,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan. 

YOUNG  MAN  with  an  eye  to  the 
future  to  fill  spot  on  wire  desk  of 
fast  growing  lO.OCO  daily.  Job  entails 
handling  AP  wire,  writing  heads,  lay¬ 
out  of  special  sections  and  special  as¬ 
signments.  If  you  are  ambitious, 
bright  and  quick  to  leam,  write  to 
James  K.  Collins,  News  Herald,  38879 
Mentor  Ave.,  Willoughby.  Ohio. 

FREE 

JOB  MARKET  letter,  with  list  of  avail¬ 
able  jobs  and  nationwide  employment 
conditions.  Bill  McKee  Birch  Personnel, 
59  E.  Madison,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

CATTIOUC  NEWSPAPER  wants 
experienced  newsman,  superior 
ability,  executive  potential,  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Catholic  doctrine  and  prac¬ 
tice,  30-35.  Write  full  details  to 
Managing  Editor,  Catholic  Press 
Union,  1027  Superior  Ave.,  Cleve¬ 
land  14,  Ohio. 

DESKMAN,  capable  with  wire,  make¬ 
up,  for  Midwest  daily.  Write  giving 
background  to  Tribune,  Fort  Scott, 
Kansas. 

EDITOR-MANAGER 

Weekly  newspaper  job  plant.  Fast 
growing  area.  FMnest  equipment.  Ro¬ 
tary  operation.  Chart  Area  2.  Box 
4714,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

FTIMALE  REPORTER  sought  by  small 
daily  newspaper  in  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Go<^  opi>ortunity.  Write  Box 
4726,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  for  11,000  circulation  PM 
daily  in  Chart  Area  3.  Five  days,  $80 
week.  Send  full  details,  including 
references,  to  Box  4705,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  with  photography  know¬ 
how  to  train  ac  "Man  Friday”  on  6,000 
ABC,  32-page  weekly.  Start  $70.00  per 
week.  Write  fully  to:  Norman  Har¬ 
rington,  Star-Democrat,  Easton,  Md. 

REPORTERS,  DESKMEN  by  Chart 
Areas  6,  7,  8  and  11  daily  newspapers. 
Write  fully.  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  7  South  Dearborn,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

WANTED :  YOUNG  EDITOR  AND 
PUBLICATION  DIRECTOR  FOR 
MERCHANDISING  PUBLICATION. 

WILLING  TO  WORK  TO  GROW. 
Well  established  industrial  publication 
in  building-construction-architecturai 
field  is  looking  forward  to  expansion. 
Write  summary  of  your  experience. 
Can  you  write  originally,  analyzing 
data  and  facts,  making  it  interesting 
to  business  men.  Any  samples?  What’s 
your  backjrjund?  What  will  you  re¬ 
quire  now? — The  sky  ahead  is  much 
up  to  you.  Box  4700,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

Free  Lance 

FREE  LANCERS!  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  house  organ  market.  4,000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment 
from  $10  to  $100  for  single  pictures 
and  captions.  Free  information.  Gehbie 
Press  Pictures,  151  W.  48th,  N.Y.C. 


HELP  WAITED 
Mechanical 


PRESS  ROOM  FOREMAN  for  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Chart  Area  9.  Goss  Head¬ 
liner  presses.  Outstanding  opportunity 
with  top  salary  and  pension  plan.  Give 
age,  experience  and  family  status.  Ap¬ 
ply  Box  4510,  Editor  A  ^bliaher. 


FORWARD-LOOKING  executive  to 
head  up  composing  room  on  progressive 
daily.  Must  be  coet-conscious,  and  have 
ability  to  lead  men.  Union  shop.  Chart 
Area  12.  All  replies  in  confidence.  Box 
4703,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED ;  Comixieing  room  superin¬ 
tendent  with  some  knowledge  of  stereo¬ 
typing  and  pressroom,  all  on  same 
floor.  Non-union  throughout.  Small 
daily,  town  15,000  and  25,000  circula¬ 
tion,  well  equipped  plant  and  good 
crew.  Chance  for  energetic  man  to 
make  real  good  job  with  good  com¬ 
pany.  Chart  Area  2.  Write  Box  4734, 
Biditor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion^— ‘Public  R^ations 


ASSISTANT 

for  promotion  department 

of  trade  publication 

in  New  York  city.  Man  or  woman 
with  training  or  experience  in  ad  copy, 
layout  and  art.  Must  be  versatile,  will¬ 
ing  to  pitch  in  with  typing,  clerical 
and  research,  too.  Opportunity  to  learn 
all  phases  of  media  promotion. 

Send  complete  resume,  including  sal¬ 
ary  requirements  and  some  samples 
which  nexl  not  be  returned.  Many 
company  benefits,  pleasant,  congenial 
office.  Box  4523,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION  COPYWRITER 
Expanding  promotion  department. 
Chart  Area  2,  one  of  nation’s  largest 
newspapers,  has  opening  for  exiH-ri- 
enced  copywriter  looking  for  care-er 
opportunity.  Our  staff  knows  about 
this  ad.  Box  4713,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Salesmen 


WE  NEED 

two  additional  salesmen 

to  call  on  Newspaper  Pressroom  trade. 

State  resume  of  education,  special 
training  and  past  ten  years  of  em¬ 
ployment.  Marital  status.  Indicate  part 
of  country  preferred  for  working.  Also 
time  willing  to  be  away  from  home 
on  trips.  All  expenses  paid  by  com¬ 
pany. 

Salary  open  and  will  be  commen¬ 
surate  with  qualifications  and  results. 
Box  4522,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Salesmen 


WANTED  —  Radio  time  salesman  lor 
new  western  Pennsylvania  daytime 
radio  station.  Write  Box  4512,  ^tor 
ft  Publisher. 


NEW  CIRCULATION  SUPPLY  HOUSE 
needs  experienced  live  wire  assistant 
Phone,  correspondence,  and  travel  ealU 
necessary.  Top  salary  and  bonus.  Kelo- 
cate.  Box  4717,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


WANTED  —  Salesman  calling  on  daily 
papers,  to  handle  live  feature  for  a 
syndicate  as  a  sideline.  Generous  com¬ 
mission,  Write  Box  4721,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


WANTED 
SIDELINE  SALESMAN 

now  contacting  newspapers, 
to  represent 

Rubber  Bund  Manufacturer. 
Attractive  commission  arrangement. 
WRITE 

BOX  4716,  Editor  &  Publisher 
giving  territory  covered,  etc. 


llNSTRUCTIOiN 
Classified  Advertising 


NOW — it’s  up  to  318  newspapers  that 
have  enrolled  students  in  the  2U  leswn 
Howard  Parish  Course  in  Classified 
Advertising. 

One  big  reason  it’s  a  smart  plan  for 
newspapers  .  .  .  their  salespeople  get 
top  notch  training  AT  HOME  and  (/N 
THEIR  OWN  TIME.  The  salespeople 
go  for  it,  because  it  helps  them  do  a 
better  job  and  makes  them  worth  more 
to  their  newspapers. 

If  you’ve  been  putting  off  enrolling 
your  Classified  people  in  this  course 
that  gets  more  linage  and  revenue  .  .  . 
now’s  a  good  time  to  quit  being  s 
"putter-offer”  I  Write  or  phone  us  their 
names  ...  of  if  you’d  rather,  weil 
send  descriptive  brochure  and  regular 
enrollment  forms.  The  tab  is  just  M 
bucks  apiece,  and  when  your  people 
have  finished  the  course,  if  you  don't 
feel  it  was  one  of  the  b^  investments 
of  the  year — let  us  know,  and  we’ll 
send  you  a  bushel  of  fresh  Florida 
oranges  1 

Do  yourself  a  favor.  Check  this  im¬ 
portant  newspaper  executive’s  aid  to¬ 
day. 

SCHOOL  DIVISION  OF 

HOWARD  PARISH 

ASSOCIATES,  INCORPORATED 

Cla.ssified  Advertising  Development 

Services  For  Newspapers  Since  1938 

2900  N.  W.  79th  St.,  Miami  47,  Florida 
PLaza  4-5591 


EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  November  8,  1958 


I.NSTRLCTIO.N 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

SITUATIONS  W. ANTED  i 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Linotype  School 

Oisplay  Advertising 

Editorial  \ 

Editorial 

OHIO  UNOTYPE  SCHOOL 
LOOAN,  OHIO 

Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 


jylTUATIONS  WAiNTEU 
_ Administrative _ 

PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
ConsultinK  Industrial  Engineer  with 
exeeiient  record  of  cutting  costs  in  the 
mechanical  departments  of  metropoli-  | 
tan  newspapers  desires  top  manage¬ 
ment  position  on  progressive  medium 
or  larg»  daily.  Ten  years  experience, 
top  references,  married.  Resume  and 
Mlditional  information  on  request.  Box 
4524,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-NOTCH  PRODUCER.  Self-starter 
desires  position  as  publisher,  general 
manager  or  advertising  manager  with 
stock-option  •irivilege.  Family  man,  40. 
Currently  commi.ssioner  city  utilities 
town  of  40,000  in  addition  to  newspa¬ 
per  duties.  E:<perienced  in  space  sales, 
labor  negotiation,  personnel,  purchas¬ 
ing,  public  relations,  printing  sales 
and  editorial.  Prefer  midwest  or  south¬ 
west  city  with  parochial  schools.  Write 
Box  4711,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Artists  -  Cartoonists _ 

CARTOONIST  —  Experienced,  versa¬ 
tile.  Desire  Editorial  Cartooning  siiot 
on  metropolitai  daily.  Box  4604,  Bai¬ 
lor  &  Publisher. 


_ Circulation _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  now  em¬ 
ployed  desires  change.  Available  No¬ 
vember  1.  For  resume  write  Box  4416, 
Editor  t  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  now  em¬ 
ployed,  desires  change.  EIxperience  in 
^1  phases  of  circulation.  Home  De¬ 
livery  specialist.  Best  references,  mar¬ 
ried,  family  man,  age  35.  Box  4547, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


NEED  MORE  circulation  or  revenue? 
AgCTessive,  experienced  producer  now 
available.  Proven  record  of  increased 
circulation  and  revenue,  ^cellent  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  4629,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  presently 
employ!^,  experienced  in  all  phases  of 
circulation  with  28  productive  years 
«8  background.  Box  4706,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising _ 

C^SSIFIED  MANAGER  or  Classified 
IJisplay.  Competitive  market.  Box  4731, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Correspondents _ 


SICK  OF  LAZY  CORRESPONDENTS? 
No  matter  what  your  type  of  publica¬ 
tion,  award-winning  free-lance  writer 
can  supply  lucid  copy  and  sharp  pix  on 
any  assignment  in  southwestern  to 
CCTtral  Michigan,  northern  Indiana, 
Chicago.  Three  years  solid  newspaper 
experience,  some  trade  journal  work, 
titer’s  degree  in  journalism.  Box 
<i09.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising _ 

are  you  SATISFIED  JUST  TO 
^ATCH  THE  SURFACE  ?  I  am 
•»arag  a  permanent  siiot  as  Adver- 

Manager  with  a  daily  in  the 
Chart  Areas  of  4  ;  9  or  10.  If  you  are 
m  need  of  a  man  who  can  and  will 
®^te  a  strong  selling  and  promotional 
program  to  develop  maximum  potential 
„i. t^httue  and  goodwill,  in  new  and 
“■"accounts ;  write  for  a  personal  in- 

gg^*‘pubifsh,?^"^^- 

J^AGB  BUILDING  PROMOTION 
fjWed  producer,  administrative  expe- 
J’2’ce,  in  national,  local  and  classi- 
w  promotion ;  now  available  as  re- 
rott  of  merger.  Tliorough  background 
n^wes  producing  presentations,  copy 

.hxents  and  research  in  top 
?*2>«jtive  markets.  Box  4613,  Editor 
•  "ublisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  11  yws 
on  metropolitan  and  small  daily. 
Young,  aggressive,  proven  sales  rec¬ 
ord.  Background  includes  sales  man¬ 
agement,  art  and  photography.  Desire 
cnance  for  top  income.  Chart  Area 
12.  Box  4611,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  MANAGER.  25,600-50,000 
Family  man,  30:  ABJ  degree  .  .  . 

8  years  versatile  experience  .  .  . 

Medium  and  Metropolitan  papers  .  .  . 
Ready  for  liig  Step  .  .  . 

To  increase  lineage  .  .  . 

Via  Solid  Promotions  .  .  . 

I  Start  $72C0  and  moving  expenses. 

Box  4704,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMAN,  reporter 
or  deskman,  employed,  wants  to  move 
to  Chart  Areas  9  or  10;  all  queries  will 
be  answered.  Box  4406,  Eiditor  &  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

ABLE,  experienced  reiiorter,  tied  to 
desk,  wants  back  out  on  street.  Box 
4527,  EMitor  &  Publisher. _ 

BEGINNER,  wants  small-town  daily 
reporting  spot;  BA,  26,  vet:  Chart 
Areas  1,  2,  3.  4,  5,  6  preferred.  Box 
4501,  Editor  £  Publisher. _ 

PRESENTLY  EMPLOYED  with  two 
years  experience  in  sports,  general  as¬ 
signment,  makeup,  some  photography 
on  small  daily.  Seek  position  on  me¬ 
dium  or  metropolitan  p.m.  Married, 
I  vet,  college  grad.  References.  Clip- 
I  pings.  Prefer  Elast.  Box  4503,  Eiditor 
i  £  Publisher. _ 


i  OLD  PRO — 25  years  experience  in 
I  sports  as  makeup,  reporter,  editor. 

I  Past  5  years  edit^  one  of  nation’s 
'  largest  Sunday  sports  sections,  aver- 
'  aging  50  columns  per  week.  Married. 

!  family.  Excellent  references.  Prefer 
metropolitan  sports  copy  desk  but  will 
:  answer  all  offers.  Strong  on  baseball, 
basketball,  football.  Write  Jim  Fraser. 
1650  Sou.h  New  York  Avenue,  Evans- 
j  villc  (14),  Indiana. _ 

REPORTETR,  six  years  news  and 
sports,  seeking  change.  Chart  Areas  I 
or  2.  Box  4602,  Eiditor  £  Publisher. 
EXPEDIENCE.  MATURE  JUDG- 
ME24T.  ABIUTY:  Want  challenging 
post  as  reporter,  city  or  managing 
editor.  Five  years  Scripps-Howard  pa¬ 
per,  two  lean  vea'S  free-lance.  Resume 
on  request.  Box  4607,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTER — two  years  experience,  in¬ 
cluding  national  news  magazine, 
strongest  in  school  and  village  board 
affairs  and  sports.  Box  4627,  Eiditor 
£  Publisher. 

SKILLED  SPORTS  WRITER,  31, 
seeks  opiJortunity  with  progressive 
daily.  Knowledge  of  makeup,  editing 
and  headline  writing.  Covered  pros  and 
!  top  colleges  for  large  (176,000)  PM 
daily.  B<n  4638,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


SPORTS  WRITEJR— married.  26.  vet. 
Two  years  experience  with  PIO  as 
Sports  Eiditor  of  eight-page  weekiy. 
Also  free-lance  sports  writing.  I  know, 
and  can  write  sports.  Willing  to  relo¬ 
cate.  Box  4626,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

WANTED,  weekly  column  assignment 
for  woman’s  page.  WYM’s  WINDOW, 
wryly  humorous,  takes  look  outside  at 
well  as  inside  the  home;  outside  as 
well  as  Inside  her  self,  attempting  te 
(died  more  light  on  matters  that  vital¬ 
ly  concern  her  sex.  4  free  samples. 
Box  46.37,  Eiditor  £  Publisher. 

WORLD  TRA VEILED  young  woman, 
B.A.  journalism  major,  editorial  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  reporting  or  writing 
job  on  newspaper.  Box  4635,  Eiditor 
£  Publisher. 

**EDITORS  &  REPORTERS** 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast-to-cotut  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  Write  or  Wire 
HEIADLINE  PERSONNEL,  (Agency) 

6  E.  46  St.,  New  York.  OXford  7-6728 

COMBINA-nON  PRODUCnON-EDI- 
TORIAL  book  manufacturer  manager 
with  ten  years  vu’ied  exiierience  seeks 
opportunity  in  publishing.  Industrial 
engineer  with  ci^t  to  third  year  in 
Arts  (writi.ng  major).  Box  4724,  Eidi¬ 
tor  £  PuWishtr. 


AWARD  WINNING  managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  35,  seeks  opportunity  to  meet  the 
daily  challenge  of  news  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  need  to  present  it  in  a  com¬ 
pelling  manner  from  a  content  and  a 
packaging  standpoint.  Eleven  years 
experience  on  a  metropolitan  daily  in 
3U,0UO  plus  class.  Strong  believer  in 
local  news  and  the  localization  of 
news.  Solid  typographical  background 
and  a  decided  understanding  of  the 
problems  raised  by  mounting  cost.s. 
Have  administrative  responsibility  for 
staff  of  50.  Through  successful  experi¬ 
ence,  realize  the  vital  need  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  all  departments.  Seeking  man¬ 
aging  editor’s  or  executive  editor’s  po¬ 
sition  on  35,000  to  75,000  class  daily 
or  news  editor’s  jposition  in  100,000 
up  class.  Reply  Bex  4719,  Eiditor  and 
Publisher. 

EDUOA’nON  PAGE  EDITOR  (LLB, 
MS).  Also  film  and  TV  reviewer. 

Box  4733,  Editor  £  Publisher. 
EIX-INS  STAETER,  3-years  experience, 
top  references,  samples — seeks  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Box  4735,  Eiditor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDCPERIENCED  COPY  EDITOR.  Seeks 
post  with  dignified,  permanent  maga¬ 
zine  or  (mall-city  newspaper.  Have 
been  editor  of  trade  matrazine,  weekly 
newspaper:  general  reporter.  Use  cam¬ 
era.  Box  4715,  Eiditor  £  Publisher. 

FIRE  THREE— HIRE  ME 
”A  one-man  daily  newspaper” 

Box  4732,  Eiditor  £  Publisher. 


FULLY  EXPEKIEINCED  NEWSPA¬ 
PERMAN  available.  Eiditor  two  top 
weeklies  and  good  daily.  Best  refer¬ 
ences.  Connecticut  preferred.  Box  4707, 
Eiditor  £  Publisher, 

GO  WEST.  YOUNG  MAN— Greeley’s 
advice  is  good,  but  recent  college  grad 
(B.A,  Journalism)  will  go  North,  ^st 
and  South  as  well.  College  Eiditor 
(Sijorts  and  General).  Draft  Exempt. 
Write  Box  4710,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

I  WANT  COLLEGE  public  relations 
job.  Three  years  as  reporter,  deskman, 
section  editor  for  large  daily.  J-Grad. 
Veteran.  Married.  Samples,  references. 
Box  4725,  Editor  £  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR  —  Exceptional 
managing  editor  of  medium  daily 
wishes  to  relocate  me<lium  or  small 
daily  western  states.  Young,  aggres¬ 
sive,  outstanding  production  man,  good 
handler  of  personnel.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences  including  present  employer.  Why 
not  write  for  details?  Box  4728,  Eiditor 
£  Publisner. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  INVESTMENT 
and  EXPERIENCE  wanted  by  young 
Harvard  College  Honors  Graduate  in 
Chart  Areas  1  or  2.  Possess  no  pro¬ 
fessional  experience  but  eager  to  learn 
and  capable  of  executive  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Can  invest  considerable  sum  for 
worthwhile  opportunity.  Box  4722, 
Eiditor  £  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  32,  experienced  most  city, 
county,  state  beats,  small  medium 
dailies,  seeks  connection  with  medium 
daily  in  Southwest  or  Far  West.  Pres¬ 
ently  located  in  West.  Box  4701,  Editor 
£  Publisher. 


STATE  EDITOR — Do  you  want  a  man 
who  can  put  vitality  into  your  state, 
area  news  coverage  and  add  to  your 
circulation?  Elxperienced,  skilled.  Box 
4729,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  reporter-deskman  seeks 
rewarding  job  on  paper  or  radio^V 
with  future.  Elxperienced  dependable, 
can  spell.  Box  4723.  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 


VERSATILE  WRITER.  28,  feature 
flair,  3  years  experience  technical 
writing,  Seeks  chance  to  combine  tal¬ 
ents  on  house  organ  or  public  rela¬ 
tions  staff  in  New  York  City  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Rutgers  grad,  English. 
Box  4730,  Editor  £  I^lblisher. 


WIRE,  MAKEUP  editor’s  job,  medium¬ 
sized  P.M.  daily,  sought  by  prize¬ 
winning  assistant  on  Chart  Area  1 
paper.  Seven  years  experience  wire 
and  city.  E’ast,  highest  st^dards. 
Journalism  master’s  degree.  Fine  civic 
record.  Family  man.  Vet.  Box  4720, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


YOUNG  PRO  seeks  realistic  pay  for  top 
talent.  Paper  or  public  relations.  7 
years  experience.  AP  night  editor, 
bigtime  sports,  general  assignment, 
some  copy  desk.  Strong  on  features 
and  fast-breaking  rewrite.  Single,  32, 
vet,  college.  Box  4702,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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REIPORTER,  25,  capable,  aggressive. 
3*/^  years  solid  experience  seeks  spot 
on  metropolitan  paper.  Single,  vet, 
college  grad.  Box  4736,  Editor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REIWRITE  RERORTER,  five  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  one  of  nation’s  largest 
dailies,  prefers  reporting  or  public  re¬ 
lations  fn  New  York,  Washington  or 
San  EVancisco.  Box  4708,  Editor  £ 
Publisher. _ 

SMALL  CTTY  PREFERRED.  Editorial 
writer,  desk  work,  wire  editing,  page 
make-up.  reporting,  feature  writing, 
copy  reading,  head  writing,  university 
education,  community  relations.  Sta¬ 
bility  of  position  more  important  than 
salary.  Car.  References.  Clippings. 
Available  now.  Can  go  anywhere.  Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Pardridge,  c/o  Donald  C.  Mor¬ 
ris,  244  Juniper  St.,  Park  Forest, 
Illinois.  Pilgrim  4-9300. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER  and  Make-up  man. 
16  years  experience,  daily  and  weekly. 
41,  single.  Prefer  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  or  Eastern  Ohio.  Write  Box  4718, 
Editor  £  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


FOREMAN  OF  PRESSROOM-^^tereo- 
type,  32  years  of  age,  married  and 
dependable,  desires  to  settle  in  South¬ 
west,  full  knowledge  of  black  and 
white  and  color  work,  can  furnish  best 
of  references.  Write  Jack  Crumb,  Her¬ 
ald  Press,  St.  Joseph,  Michigan. 


SOMEWHERE  a  publisher  need.s  a 
mechanical  supervisor  with  proven 
ability  to  get  the  most  out  of  _  the 
working  force  with  minimum  friction  ; 
thoroughly  experienced  in  all  phases 
of  newspaper  production:  who  can  put 
your  production  flow  on  a  smooth,  ef¬ 
ficient,  economical  basis.  If  you  are 
that  publisher,  write  Box  4712,  Editor 
£  Pubiisher. 


Photography 


NEWS  PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks  change 
from  small  daily  to  medium  size  pa¬ 
per.  F3ve  years  experience,  single  and 
interested  in  Chart  Areas  2,  3,  4,  12. 
Box  4634,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  who  can  write, 
have  car,  cameras,  family,  will  travel. 
Box  4614,  EMitor  £  Publisher. 


Need  a  Photographer? 

The  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
soc.  Job  Placement  Bureau,  as  a  serv¬ 
ice  to  its  members  and  to  prospective 
employers  maintains  a  CONFTDEIN- 
TIAL  list  of  News  Photographers 
availabie.  Still-’TV,  F31m-News  reel. 
Most  with  own  equipment.  No  Fees — 
Write,  wire  or  telephone — 

Gerald  A.  Clarke 

4524  Towle  Avenue,  Hammond,  Indiana 
Telephone  WElstmore  1-29C6 

Promotion — Public  Relations 

PUBLIC  REJLATIONS — Capable  man 
(36),  former  publieher  (3  years),  pub¬ 
lic  relatione  (6  years),  anxious  for 
opportunity  in  public  relations.  Stable, 
(married,  8  children)  :  have  know-how, 
ambition.  Box  4630,  Eiditor  £  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANT  ADVERTISING  PROMO’nON 
THAT  PRODUCES  RESULTS? 

Get  the  results  you  want  with  pro¬ 
motion  that  has: 

*Salea-boildIng  presentations  1 
“Attention  compelling  mailers,  trade 
pai>er  and  in-paper  ads  I 
“Thoroughly  planned  and  directed 
speciiU  event  promotions  1 1 
“^es  finding  statistical  and  re¬ 
search  activities! 

Promotion  man,  fully  experienced  In 
national,  local  and  claseifled  promo¬ 
tion  planning  and  production,  looking 
for  si>ot  with  future.  For  full  details 
contact  Box  4612,  Editor  £  Publisher. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  .  .  . 


By  Trent 


More  on  Torre 

Speaking  at  a  meeting  of 
mass  communications  represen¬ 
tatives  in  France  recently,  Dr. 
Fred  S.  Siebert  of  Michigan 
State  University’s  School  of 
Journalism  said  “it  is  the  duty 
of  all  professional  organizations 
in  the  field  of  journalism  to  agi¬ 
tate  for  the  enactment  of  proper 
legislation  to  protect  the  jour¬ 
nalist  from  compulsion  to  reveal 
his  sources.” 

The  Editor  of  E&P  (and  regu¬ 
lar  conductor  of  Shop  Talk,  who 
is  on  vacation)  has  long  been  an 
ardent  agitator  in  this  cause. 
Only  last  week  in  a  discussion 
of  the  pending  appeal  of  Marie 
Torre  from  a  contempt  citation 
he  advocated  concerted  effort  by 
newspapermen  to  obtain  stat¬ 
utes  in  the  37  states  that  don’t 
already  protect  a  reporter’s  con¬ 
fidential  relationship  with 
sources  of  information. 

But  newspaper  people  aren’t 
all  agreed  on  this  proposition. 
There  are  two  sides  to  the  ques¬ 
tion.  The  Chicago  Tribune  said 
editorially  the  other  day  it  could 
not  see  any  reason  for  ever  as¬ 
serting  a  privilege  of  confidence 
because  any  reporter  worth  his 
salt  will  always  pin  down  in¬ 
formation  with  a  quotable 
source.  Then  there  are  those 
publishers  who  are  known  to 
have  opposed  immunity  statutes 
on  the  groimd  that  a  reporter’s 
refusal  to  divulge  the  identity  of 
a  source  could  nullify  the  de¬ 
fense  of  a  libel  action.  Some 
editors  prefer  to  rely  on  the 
power  of  public  opinion  when 
they  take  a  position  against  di¬ 
vulging  a  source  where  civic 
corruption  is  involved. 


If  the  Supreme  Court  permits 
the  appeal  of  Miss  Torre  from 
her  conviction  of  contempt  of 
court,  you  can  expect  a  full- 
scale  replay  of  the  classic  de¬ 
bates  between  the  Wigmoreites 
and  the  Jeffersonians.  The  law¬ 
yers  and  judges  stand  on  Wig- 
more  on  Evidence:  “No  pledge 
of  privacy,  nor  oath  of  secrecy, 
can  avail  against  a  demand  for 
the  truth  in  a  court  of  justice.” 

Miss  Torre’s  lawyers,  retained 
in  her  behalf  by  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  will  do  their 
utmost  to  confine  the  issue  to 
the  Jeffersonian  principle  of 
vigilance  by  a  free  press.  “It 
is  commonplace,”  says  Miss 
Torre’s  petition  for  a  hearing, 
“that  a  great  part  of  the  news 
is,  for  perfectly  proper  reasons, 
communicated  to  reporters  on 
condition  that  the  source  not  be 


disclosed.  In  such  instances,  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  condition  means  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  communication.” 
This,  in  effect,  imposes  a  serious 
practical  obstruction  to  the 
gathering  of  news  .  .  and  the 
public’s  right  to  know  is  dimin¬ 
ished.  So  goes  the  legal  argu¬ 
ment. 

While  sympathizing  with  Miss 
Torre’s  predicament — a  possible 
10  days  in  jail — some  reporters 
who  have  been  watching  this 
case  doubt  that  it  presents  the 
strongest  kind  of  test  of  the 
principle  involved.  If  it  were  a 
crusading  type  of  story  built  on 
confidential  information  con¬ 
cerning  skullduggery  in  public 
office,  rather  than  a  bit  of  gos¬ 
sip  concerning  an  entertainer 
who  is  an  habitual  headline- 
maker,  they  would  be  more  mili¬ 
tant  in  insisting  upon  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  her  sources. 

There  is  an  underlying  ques¬ 
tion  in  this  case  of  whether  it’s 
the  informant  or  the  reporter 
who  seeks  immunity. 

Oddly  enough,  just  10  years 
ago,  a  witness  before  the  New 
York  State  Law  Revision  Com¬ 
mission  declared:  “I  don’t  know 
why  one  could  print  scandal  and 
then  be  permitted  to  go  into 
court  and  plead  that  his  source 
of  information  is  not  to  be  dis¬ 
closed.”  The  speaker  was  Wil¬ 
bur  Forrest,  then  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Herald  Tribune. 


The  issue  may  now  come  be¬ 
fore  the  Supreme  Court  on  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Potter  Stewart 
that  “the  concept  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  a  witness  to  testify  in 
a  court  of  law  has  roots  fully  as 
deep  in  our  history  as  does  the 
guarantee  of  a  free  press.” 

Judge  Stewart  is  now  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Supreme  Court  but, 
following  custom,  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  withdraw  from  any  consid¬ 
eration  of  Miss  Torre’s  petition 
or  appeal.  The  man  whose  place 
he  fills.  Justice  Burton,  wrote 
only  last  March  in  a  majority 
opinion:  “Where  the  disclosure 
of  an  informer’s  identity  ...  is 
relevant  and  helpful  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  an  accused,  or  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  a  fair  determination  of 
a  cause,  the  privilege  (of  se¬ 
crecy)  must  give  way  •  .  .  The 
problem  is  one  that  calls  for 
balancing  the  public  interest  in 
protecting  the  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  against  the  individual’s 
right  to  prepare  his  defense.” 

The  irony  of  the  Toire  Case 
is  that  Judge  Stewart  would 
not  have  written  his  opinion 
had  the  incident  occurred  in  his 
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"My  cross-roads  forecast  of  the  election  results  was  right  within  one-half 
of  one  percent." 


home  state  of  Ohio.  Because 
Ohio  clothed  newsmen  with  a 
shield  of  confidence  in  1941. 

«  «  * 

Craft  Like  Undertaking' 

The  Brothers  Alsop — Joseph 
the  elder  and  Stewart  the 
younger  —  writing  about  the 
“tricks  of  their  trade”  in  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  say  the 
first  thing  to  emphasize  about 
reporting  is  that  it  is  not  a 
profession.  “The  truth,”  they 
say,  “is  that  reporting  is  a  trade, 
or  craft,  like  undertaking,  which 
it  sometimes  resembles.” 

But,  rest  assured,  these  fabu¬ 
lous  partners  in  journalism 
would  be  the  last  to  have  this 
“trade”  embalmed  and  interred. 
To  them  it’s  a  lucrative  liveli¬ 
hood.  So  some  of  their  advice 
merits  attention,  by  budding 
cub  and  veteran  newshound: 

“All  reporters  need  sturdy 
constitutions,  good  feet  and  a 
feeling  for  the  English  lan- 
guage.” 


“If  you  are  bored  by  the  sub¬ 
jects  you  write  about,  you  will 
surely  bore  your  readers  into 
fits.” 

“A  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent,  like  any  reporter,  must  al¬ 
ways  remember  that  his  feet 
are  as  important  an  item  of  his 
equipment  as  his  head.” 

“If  you  get  out  and  see  what 
is  going  on  for  yourself,  and 
talk  (in  person,  not  on  the  tele¬ 
phone)  to  a  great  many  people 
who  are  responsibly  involved  in 
what  is  going  on,  you  can  hardly 
help  doing  a  good  job  of  report¬ 
ing.” 

“Any  good  reporter  must  be 
prepared  to  lose  a  friend,  at 
least  for  a  while,  especially  if 
the  friend  is  promoted  to  one 
of  the  principal  public  offices... 
The  reporter  must  call  the  turn 
as  he  .sees  it.  Otherwise,  he  will 
be  a  bad  reporter.” 

There’s  something  profes¬ 
sional  about  those  Alsops  .  .  . 


ALLEN  KANDER 
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An  International  Episode 

-Just  Before  Deadline! 

When  kingdoms  topple  . . .  ocean  liners  sink 
.  .  .  and  big  U.  N.  decisions  come— it  always 
seems  to  happen  just  before  deadline!  Yet 
late  national  and  international  news  still  can 
make  the  edition -with  Linotype  Comets  in 
the  composing  room! 

When  you’re  playing  beat-the-clock  with 
headline  stories,  your  Linotype  Comet  makes 
news -fast!  Reason’s  simple.  No  linecasting 
machine  in  the  world  can  beat  it.  Comets 
save  precious  minutes  of  time  .  .  .  precious 
hours  of  overtime.  Downtime  for  mainte¬ 
nance  is  kept  at  rock-bottom,  too. 

A  simple  demonstration  ( which  your  Lino¬ 
type  Agency  would  be  pleased  to  arrange) 
will  show  you  just  how  fast  the  Comet  is- 
and  how  easy  it  is  to  maintain.  You’ll  also  see 
why  operators  prefer  its  wonderfully  respon¬ 
sive  touch.  Call  soon!  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  29  Ryerson  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 
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SPliCIAL  PACKAGE 


in  HOUSTON! 


NIW  YORK.  WerU.r*/*gromlTh*  Sun  COLUMtUS . Cin'xnn 

aEVilAND . Pr.fi  CINCINNATI  .  .  .  foil  4  Time,  Star 

PITTSBURGH . Pr.ii  KENTUCKY  .  .  .  Kentucky  •d/lion, 

SAN  FRANCISCO . N«ws  Ctncinmift  Post  A  Timts  Star 

INDIANAPOLIS . Timtt  KNOXVILLE  ....  N,wt-S»ntM 


DENVER  ...  Rocky  Mounfoin  Nnwi 
BIRMINGHAM  ....  Poil  Horald 

MEMPHIS . Proit-Scimitar 

MEMPHIS  .  .  .  Commorcial  Appoal 
WASHINGTON . Nowt 


ALBUQUERQUE . Tn  no 

EL  PASO . Horold  od 


Hidden  right  in  the  heart  of  Houston,  an  exclusive 
audience  of  150,000*  readers,  delivered  only  by 
The  Press. 

That  shapes  up  to  42,606  families,  who  alone  repre¬ 
sent  a  city  larger  than  Amarillo,  Lubbock,  Beaumont 
or  Waco. 

For  these  good  folks,  we’re  their  favorite.  Number 
One,  only  newspaper.  They  like  what  they  read  in 


The  Press  .  .  .  they  buy  what  they  see  in  The  Press. 

You’re  missing  a  good  bet  in  Houston  if  you  don’t 
get  this  important  part  of  a  total  of  109,396  families 
who  daily  buy  The  Houston  Press. 

One  thing  more:  you  can  tie-up  this  special 
Houston  package  at  surprisingly  modest  cost. 

•Based  on  our  exclusive  audience  of  42,60fi  families,  and  estimatin>; 
3..T  persons  per  family. 


For  further  information  contact  THE  HOUSTON  PRESS  or  any 
SCRiPPS-HOWARD  advertising  office 

THE  HOUSTON  PRESS 


All  wrapped  up: 

42,606  HOUSTON  families  who  read  THE  PRESS— and  no  other  paper! 


General  Advertising  Department,  390  Perk  Avenue,  New  Yerk  City 
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